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Lines for the New Year. 
BY MAY MYRTLE COOK, 


THE angel of God said unto me: ‘‘ Write!” 
And I wrote; 
And I trembled and wrote. 
And this was the word 
That the Sent of our Lord 
Bade me write: 


‘“* T have blotted all out from my awful dread book, 
Where the archangels dare not and wish not to look, 
All the sins of the past 
By the blight of hell cast !— 
For thy chastening tears, 
Intermingling with those of Gethsemane lone, 
Washed the stain from thy years, 
Leaving only thy precious regret. 
Then begin thy new year, 
For the page standeth clear 
As the river that washes the foot of my throne.”’ 
Onawa, Ia. 





To a Poet. 
BY FRANK WAKELEY GUNSAULUS, 


O SINGER at the fountain-brink of song, 
Bend lowly; let thy thirst be all a prayer, 
Thy feet have come a rugged way along; 
Drink slowly at the first. O heart, beware! 


O poet at the many-throated spring, 
One stream is Joy, whose gift is cool and sweet. 
Restrain thy soul; make first thine offering— 
Thou tired one, burning with thine anguish-heat! 


For thou art priest not less than singer now, 
White-robed and sacrificial unto men. 

Sweet airs will cool thy sorrow-mitered brow. 
Lo, in thine hand there flames the poet’s pen; 


Drink not enough of joy to quench the fire.— 
One drop of joy too much will chill thine hand. 
Through brake and forest men have said: ‘* Aspire!’’ 
To suffer still and wait is His command. 


Ah, now thou seest one—a fuller stream 
Leaps toward thy yearning soul, and fair is Truth! 
Drink thou; but drink more slowly. Truth’s white 
gleam 
May change thee sudden to immortal youth. 


And Truth alone to men is never true. 

Truth grows with error. Let us not regret 
Thou canst not any human need undo. 

O priest and poet, be thou mortal yet! 


I see thee eager, thirsting at the brink. 
O thirst divinest where Love’s stream is pure! 
Hold thou thine heart. Drink slowly; only drink 
When God is nearthee. Then will Love endure, 


Afar beyond thee glows Parnassus’ hight, 
Flushed with the sunrise-glory in thine heart; 

Out from his bosom flows thy fountain bright; 
Beneath its drippings flowers and grasses start. 


Morning and poet! Oh, the long, sad way 
Trod with thy burden! Still, restrain thy thirst. 
Soul at thy fountain, when thou drinkest, pray. 
Hero and bard, drink slowly at the first. 
Cuicaco, Ii. 
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The Elemental Joys. 
BY RICHARD BURTON. 


THE elemental joys! How far away 
And dim they seem, amidst the modern fret, 
The tumultuous probings, and the eyes tear-wet; 
The dark forever treading on the day. 
The elemental joys! And yet, 


Behold them close at hand! The open sky, 
And ali her sweep and thrill; the open fire, 
Sleeking the body to its heart’s desire, 
The white hands of the chosen home-mate—why, 
They all are goodly-nigh. 


Nor is Death any greedier than of old: 
So, comrades, let us foot it free and bold, 
Win song and love and solace like a boy’s— 


The elemental joys! 
Hartrorp, Conn. 


. is also given to manual training. 
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The Adventists. 


BY ELDER GEORGE A. IRWIN, 


PRESIDENT OF THE SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTIST GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


THE year just closed has been an eventful one in 
the history of this people. Owing to the rapid ex- 
tension and varied character of the work, the Gen- 
eral Conference, at its biennial session, held in Lin- 
coln, Neb., in February and March, made some im- 
portant changes in the management, by a division of 
territory and responsibility. Instead of one man 
presiding over the work throughout the entire world, 
as had been the custom heretofore, the territory was 
divided into three grand divisions; viz.: (a) the United 
States and British North America, (4) Europe, (c) 
Australasia. A President was placed in charge of 
each division. All the territory notincluded in the 
above mentioned divisions was placed in charge of 
the Mission Board, with a separate president. The 
United States was subdivided into six districts, with 
a superintendent over each. These superintendents, 
with the presidents of the three grand divisions, the 
President of the Mission Board, and three others 
chosen by the Conference, compose the Executive 
Committee, of whom the President of the General 
Conference in America is chairman. 

The location of the Mission Board was removed 
from Battle Creek, Mich., to Philadelphia, Penn. 
The removal of the Mission Board and the separation 
ofthe funds appertaining to the different fields has 
taken much time, so that no new missionary enter- 
prises of any note have been undertaken during the 
year, but means and laborers have been added more 
fully to equip and strengthen those already estab- 
lished. 

Notwithstanding the depression in money matters 
the fore part of the year, our tithes and donations 
have increased, and our public institutions have been 
well patronized and sustained. 

Our school system has undergone quite a radical 
change. Text-books containing pagan and infidel 
sentiments are being weeded out, and the Bible given 
its proper place as the foundation of all true science 
and education. While the classics are not entirely 
ignored or discarded, students are encouraged to 
take.only those studies which will best qualify them 
for the actual practical duties oflife. More attention 
Moreover, the 
missionary spirit is kept prominently befure them, 
The result of this change is apparent in an increased 
attendance and deeper spirituality. A paper has 
been started known as The Christian Educator, in the 
interest of our school work in general, in which 
these principles are discussed. 

Our camp-meetings ‘and general meetings have 
been seasons of great spiritual refreshing. One fact 
seemed to impress itself upon minds all over the field 
—that the time had come for the reception of the 
Holy Spirit in apostolic power, if the Gospel were to 
accomplish its mission in these days of apostasy and 
spiritual degeneracy. 

Another noticeable feature of our work the past 
year is the doing of Christian work more in the way 
that our Savior worked—acting the part of the good 
Samaritan, doing Christian help, charitable, and 
philanthropic work—carrying the Gospel into the 
highways and hedges, and into the streets and lanes 
and slums of our great cities. 

The most prominent event of the closing part of 
the year was the eight-weeks’ revival carried forward 
in the large church at Battle Creek, Mich. No un- 


due excitement or fanatical demonstrations attended 


the meetings, but a steady and deep moving of 
the Spirit of God. As the result of these meetings, 
upward of five hundred persons were either con- 
verted for the first time, or reclaimed froma cold, 
backslidden condition, and are now earnestly labor- 
ing for others. 


Battr_Le Creek, Micu. 
The Baptist Bodies. 
THE REGULAR BAPTISTS (WHITE). 


BY PROF. HENRY C. VEDDER. 


THE year 1897 found Northern Baptists face to face 
with a deficit in their two great missionary organiza- 
tions that threatened irreparable disaster. Jt was 
evident that, at the close of the fiscal year (March 
31st), the combined debts would be nearly or quite a 
half-million dollars. Both the home and foreign 
missionary work of the denomination would have 
been seriously crippled by such a result, and there 
was evidently no course open to the officers of these 
societies but to-call on their supporters for a heroic 
effort to remove these debts at once. 

Such an effort was begun in February with a parlor 
conference in New York, at which Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller made an offer of $250,000, provided the 
rest of the amount was subscribed by July 1st. Such 
a beginning’ could have but one result, and when the 
societies held their annual meetings at Pittsburg the 
last of May, it was evident that the effort wouid be 
successful. Before the expiration of the time ap- 
pointed the whole sum was subscribed, and the debts 
were a thing of the past. 

The lesson was not lost upon those who are re- 
sponsible for the conduct of our missionary opera- 
tions. It was not enough to raise this debt; it was 
necessary to see that for the future no such debts 
should be possible. This called for reforms in ad- 
ministration, looking to increased economy, for re- 
trenchment wherever possible, especially in European 
fields, and still more for the perfecting of some plan 
for the encouragement of regular, systematic benefi- 
cence on the part of Baptist churches. The Com- 
mission on Systematic Beneficence, representing all 
the great denominational agencies, which had under- 
taken, as its first work, the raising of the debts, has 
since been at work upon a plan to be reported to the 
churches. Something that will do away with the ex- 
pensive duplication of collecting agencies, and at the 
same time effectively stimulate the churches to be 
more regardful of their duty, is the great desideratum 
among Baptists just now. The sanguine, who are 
familiar with the deliberations of this Commission, 
believe that it will yet accomplish great things in this 
direction. So may it prove to be. 

Aside from the agitation inseparable from this 
movement, but one thing has occurred during the 
past year to disturb the peace of Northern Baptists. 
and that disturbance was by no means confined to 
them; this was the resignation of Dr. E. Benjamin 
Andrews as President of Brown University, in con- 
sequence of a maladroit communication to him by a 
committee of the Board of Trustees. The case be- 
came one of national interest, because questions of 
national importance were involved, such as freedom 
of investigation and teaching in our institutions of 
higher learning, and the relative worth of this free- 
dom as compared with large endowments. These 
questions received ample discussion, and, quite apart 
from any personal issues involved, it was gratifying 
to a lover of truth and of his country to note how 
generally it was held that freedom of thought, of in- 
vestigation, of teaching, must at all costs be main- 
tained in our universities, and that compared with 
this the gaining of endowments is a very small mat- © 
ter. The Board of Trustees fortunately disavowed 
the act of their committee, and the way was opened 
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for Dr. Andrews to remain with honor at the head of 
an institution whose weight in the community he has 
done so much to promote. 

The Whitsitt question causes as much perplexity 
as ever to the Baptists of the South, and the prospect 
of reaching a peaceful solution is apparently as far 
off as ever. Professor Whitsitt has been repeatedly 
urged to solve it by a voluntary retirement from the 
Southern Theological Seminary. Not to mention the 
obvious objections to sucha solution, it is by no means 
evident that this would bring peace; it has been 
said more than once that the other members of the 
faculty who have stood by Dr. Whitsitt must go too, 
before the resentment of some will be gratified. It 
was theught last May that peace had been attained. 
At the meeting of the Southern Baptist Convention 
at Wilmington, statements by the Trustees and Dr. 
Whittsitt were presented to that body, and there 
followed one of those scenes of handshaking and 
singing and weeping and rejoicing that are peculiar 
to Southern religious assemblies. But there was an 
unreconciled element in that body, and the ‘‘ peace’”’ 
then proclaimed was illusory. Hardly had the echoes 
of the Convention died away when a more deter- 
mined effort than ever was made to secure Dr. Whit- 
sitt’s retirement, and this has continued to the pres- 
ent. 

The ground of opposition has changed within the 
last few months; it is now urged that Dr. Whitsitt’s 
writings abound in such historical blunders as prove 
him to be unfit to hold his chair in the Seminary. 
This question of his fitness for his position, which he has 
held with honor for so many years, it is proposed to 
decide, not by submitting it to any jury of Dr. Whit- 
sitt’s peers, but by passing resolutions in conventions 
and by articles in the newspapers! It seems not to 
be known in some localities that the reputation of a 
scholar is not at the mercy of a popular vote, but is 
awarded by the judgment of other scholars. 

One element of discussion, not to say opposi- 
tion, between Northern and Southern Baptists has 
been eliminated during the past year by the union of 
their organizations for Young People’s work. Terms 
of co-operation were arranged early in the year, and 
approved at Wilmington and Chattanooga, by which 
the auxiliary of the Southern Baptist Convention 
was brought into working relations with the Baptist 
Young People’s Union of America. The autonomy 
of the Southern organization is preserved, the North- 
ern body drops its separate organization in the South, 
and both bodies combine to support the Baptist 
Union and the Christian Culture Courses. This is a 
result for which many have been laboring but few 
dared to hope might be accomplished. It insures 
entire union of action in the Young People’s work 
throughout the Baptist churches of America 

The necrology of 1897 contains the names of fewer 
distinguished Baptists than any other years; but 
some of the losses are great. Among the ministers 
may be named John Nelson Murdock, D.D., for 
many years Secretary of the Missionary Union; Wil- 
liam Scott McKenzie, D.D., long one of the District 
Secretaries of the same body, and Drs. Lyman 
Jewett and A. T. Rose, among the oldest of its mis- 
sionaries; Halsey Moore, D.D., pastor in New York 
City and afterward District Secretary of the Home 
Mission Society, and Daniel C. Eddy, D.D,, an hon- 
ored pastor in Brooklyn, Boston and other cities. Of 
laymen mention should be made of Samuel Colgate, 
of New York, and J. Lewis Crozer, of Upland, Penn., 
men whose intelligent interest and beneficent activ- 
ity in all denominational enterprises entitles them to 
grateful remembrance. 


Crozer THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THE REGULAR BAPTISTS (COLORED). 
BY R. DE BAPTISTE, D.D. 





The work of the Colored Baptists the past year has 
been marked with the usual earnestness and zeal in 
evangelization, and increased numbers in a corre- 
sponding degree. 

The absence of a centralized governing authority 
and power, and the evidence of the independent 
spirit and its resultant freedom in discussion of meth- 
ods of work, and criticism of measures and agencies 
in the prosecution of the work, have been most mani- 
fest the past year. The educational and missionary 
work has shown no visible diminution in interest or 
proportions. , 

Notwithstanding the deep poverty of the people 


generally, their liberality in proportion to their finan- 


cial ability is witnessed in the degree of support 
given to their churches and schools. There is 
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encouragement in the increased appreciation of the 
need of additional self-helpfulness in educating and 
evangelizing the race in this most progressive coun- 
try of advanced civilization. The continued and 
increasing retrenchment of support given to this 
line of benevolent work by the general societies 
of white Baptist brethren, forces upon the Col- 
ored Baptists the conclusion that they must pre- 
pare themselves for a larger measure of support of 
the work for the race on all lines, or become the re- 
luctant witnesses of a large falling off of support, 
especially on educational and missionary lines. The 
degree of effieiency attained by the Colored Baptists 
in conducting and supporting educational and mis- 
sionary work among the people of their own race in 
this country, and their efforts in foreign mission 
work, should not only serve as an inspiration to a 
doubling of their diligence and increasing their liber- 
ality along these lines, but as well, it ought to be 
gratifying to their white brethren who have been their 
teachers and helpers in the progress they have made. 

The triad arrangement of a plan of co-operation 
in support of the missionary work among the colored 
people in the Southern States, made by the Baptist 
Home Mission Society, the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention and the Colored Baptist State Conventions, 
has borne good fruit. It has proved satisfactory, 
both as to results of the work itself and the increased 
friendliness between the two socially separated races. 
In some States, where its inauguration was tentative 
by the colored Baptists, its working has been so suc- 
cessful and satisfactory that it has been made perma- 
nent, and other States are adopting it. In some 
States, where the Baptist Home Mission Society estab- 
lished and have supported higher class schools with 
good equipments of grounds, buildings, apparatus 
and teachers for the education of the colored people, 
there has appeared a lack of expected and reasonable 
co-operation by the Colored Baptists in the schools; 
but this lack is not from unfriendliness to the Soci- 
ety or the schools, but rather from what is, perhaps, 
a mistaken idea that they can better manage this 
work themselves. In some instances where compe- 
ting schools have been undertaken the action must 
be questionable and, from a financial point of view at 
least, a mistake. In some other States a closer union 
in the promotion of the educational work of the race 
has been effected. 

In Virginia the Colored Baptist Convention and 
the Society are co-operating in the work of erecting 
a great university. There the Society has Richmond 
Theological Seminary and Hartshorn Female Semi- 
nary, and the Colored Baptists have the Lynchburg 
Academy; all which could be worked into a univer- 
sity system. In Missouri the Western Baptist Col- 
lege, founded by the Colored Baptist State Associa- 
tion in 1890, and later located at Macon, Mo., with 
valuable grounds and buildings as a home for the 
school, isthe only institution of the kind in that part 
of the Southwest, and is a very important factor in 
the intellectual, moral and spiritual development of 
the race in that and adjoining States. The work it 
has done and is doing justifies its existence. Its 
property is valued at $14,000; and the increased at- 
tendance of students, having 117 on its roll the fall 
term and additions promised for the winter term, 
justifies its endeavors to provide ampler accommoda- 
tions by additional buildings. The State Association 
has the co-operative assistance of the Baptist Home 
Mission Society. 

Besides Alabama, North and South Carolina, Ken- 
tucky has this year adopted the co-operative plan in 
State mission work. The meeting of the National 
Baptist Convention in Boston, Mass., September 15th, 
1897, was the first time the Convention has held its 
annual meeting ina Northern or New England city. 
The great mass of its constituency being in the former 
slave States, the meetings of the body have been held 
in some Southern or Western city. Persons who 
have attended all its meetings have said the Boston 
meeting, in some respects, is the most important in 
the history of the body. It brought into close view 
a representative body of over a million and a half of 
Christian people whose progress in intellectual devel- 
opment and Christian education is the result more 
largely of the contributions of New England in teach- 
ers and money than perhaps any other one geograph- 
ical division of the country. From the report of its 
Foreign Mission Board we gather ‘‘that in America 
and on the foreign field there is confidence and co- 
operation, a better system and growing confidence, 
and a healthy public sentiment.” The Board re- 
ceived and expended in its work $4,337.65, besides 
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$480 fora mission chapel at Cape Town, South Africa. 
The receipts indicate growing interest, but neither 
the amount contributed nor the number contributing 
is equal to the resources of its constituency. The 
home fiéld has been divided into six districts, more 
effectively to develop the foreign mission interest. 

The missions of the Board are located in South 
and West Central Africa, with twelve missionaries in 
the work. A stone chapel is in course of erection 
in Cape Town; there is an industrial school with 
twenty-five native children in training on the West 
Coast, and there are five stations and 154 souls con- 
verted and baptized into the mission churches, with 
thirty converts yet tu be baptized at one of the 
South African stations. 

The statistical showing for the year is: 25 State 
conventions, 449 associations, 12,672 ordained min- 
isters, 14,771 churches, $9,262,449 value of church 
property, 49,987 baptisms, 1,728,334 present number 
of members, $25,273.48 raised for missions, $26,272.84 
raised for education, 6,635 Sunday-schools, 369,970 
scholars, 38 high schools and colleges supported by 
the Colored Baptists, 4,235 teachers and scholars. 


Evanston, IL. 


THE FREE BAPTISTS. 
BY JAMES A. HOWE, D.D., 
Dean oF Coss Divinity ScHooL. 

The increase of Free Baptists in 1896 was about 
two and a half per cent., which was the rate of in- 
crease for the Protestant Churches of the United 
States that year. The relatively highest gains were 
made by the smaller bodies, only one denomination 
with a million adherents much exceeding the average 
rate named. 

In 1897 additions have been made to the Free 
Baptist churches amounting to eight percent. of the 
membership, but the net gain has been three and 
one-fourth per cent. Nearly five per cent., there- 
fore, is the discount exacted of churches in rural 
communities subject to their changing conditions. 

It has not been a year of generous bequest nor of 
large contributions in support of the general foreign 
mission work, the receipts falling short of the ex- 
penses by several thousand dollars. On the other 
hand, the Woman's Missionary Society has slightly 
increased its income. The hands of the toilers 
abroad have, however, been strengthened by the 
opening of a Widows’ Home, by the introduction of 
kindergarten methods and the appointment of another 
medical assistant. It has been a matter of thankful- 
ness that scarcely a wave of the terrible evils afflict- 
ing India has reached the Free Baptist missionary 
stations. 

Mr. Clinton, a native of Central Africa and a recent 
graduate of Cobb Divinity School, proposes to devote 
his life to the conversion of his people. The advisa- 
bility of adopting him asa missionary and thus begin- 
ning Free Baptist work in Africa is now under con- 
sideration by the Board. 

The most encouraging increase of contributions 
has been for home missions, altho they are far too 
meager still to meet the demands upon them for 
church support and extension. While new churches 
have been aided and important churches strengthen- 
ed, denominational aggressiveness has not been 
guilty of crowding Free Baptist churches into places 
fully occupied by those of other bodies. 

Schools and colleges report a year of large patron- 
age, making, in some instances, additional facilities 
a necessity. Keuka College rejoices over having 
secured a charter, granting her all college privileges 
and rights, Bates laments again the loss of a gener- 
ous testamentary gift devised for her by a patron in 
the days of his prosperity, but reduced to almost 
nothing by subsequent unfortunate investments. The 
two theological schools, aiming to keep abreast of 
modern scholarship and to keep alive the apostolic 
spirit, have done acceptable work for the churches. 
Mention should be made of the Ministers’ Institute, 
held under charge of the Faculty of Cobb Divinity 
School. The presidents of Bates and Colby, and 
professors from Bates, Bowdoin and Colgate, con- 
tributed much toward the high intellectual and 
spiritual results of the institute. The Young 
People’s societies connected with the churches 
have proved a valuable factor of religious activity, in 
some cases securing notable additions to the Church 
as well as enlarging their sphere of usefulness by 
ministries to the needy. 

Free Baptists congratulate themselves that, in no 
department of endeavor, has it been a year of mis- 
directed effort. The wisdom of having a conference 
board in charge of all denominational affairs has 
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been abundantly shown. It has been due to the so- 
ber sense of the ministry as a whole, that the 
churches have not fallen a prey to enthusiasts, but 
have labored after ideals of service approved by the 
best judgment of intelligent and holy men. 

As the promise of Baptist union involves the tol- 
erance of open communion, Free Baptists followed 
with eager interest the discussion of this question at 
the last Baptist Congress. But while cheered at its 
significance, they were not made sanguine of an im- 
mediate answer of the Lord’s Prayer for the unity of 
his disciples. They are convinced that the tide of 
ecclesiastica] sentiment, which sometimes seems 
asleep, is irresistibly moving to their position of 
Christian fellowship. 


Lewiston, Me. 





The Christians. 


BY J. J. SUMMERBELL, 
Epiror oF *‘ THe HERALD oF Gospet LiBerty.”’ 

THE year 1897 has been one of more than common 
interest. 

The aggregate of donations for general denomina- 
tional purposes, through the General Secretary, is 
greater than evér before. We do not claim special 
credit for this, however, for the ‘‘ hard times’’ do not 
produce as much effect on our contributions as on 
those of the denominations that are accustomed to 
contribute with full generosity. The foreign mission 
work and home mission work have both been pros- 
perous. 

A Presbyterian minister and a Congregational 
minister were chosen to lectureships in the Christian 
Biblical Institute. 

Kansas Christian College has been freed from debt. 

The Rev. James Maple, D.D.,a great pulpit ora- 
tor, pastor, author and newspaper correspondent, 
died; alsothe Rev. John Byrkit, B.D., the celebrated 
‘« Blind Preacher,” Fowler, Phillips, West and others. 

A Kentucky conference, not acquainted with the 
spirit of the Christians, is said to have expelled a 
minister for denying the Trinity. It issupposed there 
is some error. Also, a minister lately received from 
the Presbyterians argued in the denominational organ 
on a line similar to the spirit of the Kentucky confer- 
ence. But Christian character is our only test of 
fellowship. 

The subject of union between the Christians and 
Congregationalists has attracted far more attention in 
the former body than the latter. The matter has 
been complicated by two facts, withothers: 1, Thata 
part of the church at Marion, Ind., desired to change 
its name to Congregational, as ‘‘ preliminary to 
union with that body’’; 2, that it was claimed that 
unless the union of the two denominations was ac- 
complished soon, a number of Christian ministers 
would join the other body. Indeed, two recent pas- 
tors of the Marion church had joined the Congrega- 
tionalists. There has been much agitation on the 
subject of the name and the other differences be- 
tween the denominations, so that the prospects of 
union are somewhat lessened, official bodies having 
pronounced against agitation. A meeting of the 
committees, or commissioners was called at Craig- 
ville, Mass., in August; but of the twelve Christian 
commissioners only four appeared, and only one of 
them from west of New York. There were three 
Congregational brethren present. It is hoped 
that it may be a help, in some way, to Christian 
union, or co-operation. 

At one time there was supposed to be a tendency 
among Christian ministers to go ‘‘out from us”; but 
the movement proved insignificant, and there is now 


‘ probably less of such a spirit than ever before. This 


is perhaps due to the fact that since the ‘‘union’’ 
agitation reached its hight, there has sprung up an 
insistence on the principles of the body, and in vari- 
ous assemblies and in the pressthere has been much 
pressure that there should be nocreed butthe Bible, 
no name but Christian, and no test of fellowship but 
Christian character. 


Dayton, O. 


The Christian Catholic Church. 


BY THE REV. JOHN ALEXANDER DOWIE, 





GENERAL OVERSEER. 


THE Christian Catholic Church was organized in 
Chicago, February 22d, 1896. We have notonly the 
missions and churches which are mentioned in 
Leaves of Healing, but a very large number that are 
not as yet put into our list, owing to the fact that 
their organization isas yet imperfect. For instance, 
we have elders and churches in various parts of 
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Australia, New Zealand, Europe and Asia, and a very 
large number of gatherings of the friends of Zion in 
various parts of this country, Canada and other con- 
tinents. These are all churches inembryo, and most 
of these gatherings are presided over by members of 
the Christian Catholic Church. We cannot give the 
numbers accurately even in Chicago district, for 
there are many hundreds of applications that have 
not been enrolled. 

In submitting the following figures I feel that they 
do not give a fair representation of the real facts, for 
theadherents of the Christian Catholic Church and 
Divine Healing Mission throughout America and 
the world comprise hundreds of ministers and vast 
numbers of Christians who are in a transition state; 
and it is only a lack of more perfect organization and 
larger pecuniary resources that prevents the immedi- 
ate ingathering of many thousands who are eager to 
be associated with this movement: 


General Overseer 
African Overseer 


The following figures must be taken as minimum 
estimates: 


Chicago District, including Hammond, Ind., mem- 


NE i sa hese RS dglare aiid aie sa ceatid aston aie 3,000 
All other districts, including foreign countries, 

I 6 05. eb ea CWestnacteode weet Caawdewiee ss 4,000 
Baptisms by trine immersion in Chicago, during 

Res RW pia oc phd ew che miata ataasa eas case sees ee ae a bee 1,186 
TRIE ORG oo isos es Grains nica ck esas asiniiea og 3 
Halls and mission rooms, at least.................... 100 
Pies Pe PRONE Sook rk See cc cc ccteeseess I 
Zion Printing and Electrotyping Works............ I 
Paper, Leaves of Healing... 24.2... ccosvetececscccces I 
CCR II NTO 8 aoa oak son ano se wdisn cveneidonsee ct 550,000 
Tracts, pamphlets, etc., printed in 1897.............. 700,000 
DGee FICAMGE TIOMES.. 2-6. i652. cece eesti cew ste 2 


Cuicaco, IL. 





The Congregationalists. 


BY THE REV. HENRY A. HAZEN, D.D., 


SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL. 


Ir that progressis happiest and best, which has an 
even flow, and is not punctuated by critical events or 
striking incidents, the closing year will be marked 
in Congregational history, asa good one. The cur- 
rents of our denominational life have, it is believed, 
been steady and healthy. Our various activities have 
been prosecuted with a good degree of vigor and en- 
thusiasm, and the results are likely to show a success, 
at least up to the average. 

The number of our churches, as reported January 
Ist, was 5,546. The average annual gain of churches 
has been for ten years, 137; but, in 1896, the gain 
was only half this number. The ‘‘ hard times” have 
ended the life of some churches not strong, and pre- 
vented the organizing of others, hindering our nor- 
mal growth. If this year shows asmall gain over the 
low record of 1896, as it is likely to do, the number 
of our churches, January Ist, 1898, will be 5,625, 
and may reach 5,650. 

On a like basis, the estimate of our total member- 
ship, for the beginning of the new year may stand at 
630,000. The number, January Ist, 1897, was 615,195, 
with an average of 111 to each church. Our Sunday- 
schools reported a total membership of 758,942, and 
are likely to reach 775,000 with the new year. Ifthe 
rapidly increasing numbers of the Home Department 
were included, the figures would be much larger; 
doubtless more than 800,000. The remarkable prog- 
ress of the Endeavor societies continues. In the six 
years, since 1890, they have gained 50 per cent. in 
the number of societies, and have more than doubled 
their membership. It is a safe underestimate to put 
their total, January Ist, at 250,000. 

The financial stringency has shown its effect for 
four years in the serious reduction of our benevolent 
contributions, From an aggregate, in 1892, of $2,- 
652,000, they have fallen to $2,192,000, in 1896, a de- 
crease of $523,000. It is to be hoped that we have 
‘touched bottom’’; but estimates for the closing 
year, would be too uncertain to have any value. 

It reflects, not favorably, upon the self-denial of 
our giving, that the effect of ‘‘hard times’”’ is evi- 
dent much sooner and more in our benevolence than 
in home expenditures. These reached in 1892, 
$7,146,000 and fell in 1895 to $6,707,000, a decrease 
of $439,000. In 1896 there was an increase of 
$164,000. 

Meanwhile the missionary activities of the 
churches have been carried on under a most pecul- 
iar, and perhaps unexampled blending of shade and 
sunshine. Gracious and wonderful outpourings of 
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the Spirit have blessed the labors of our missionaries 
in Micronesia and South Africa. In India the plague 
and the famine have had the effect of exalting Chris- 
tianity in the eyes of the people. The Christians 
stood at their posts, when cthers fled; and in Bom- 
bay, a Christian newspaper was, for a time, the only 
one issued. Such facts tell on the minds of the na- 
tives; andthe visit and addresses in all parts of the 
land, of Dr. Barrows, have produced a wide and sal- 
utary impression, and must bear good fruit. 

In China signal revivals have blessed Fuchau, and 
the opportunity and call for a forward movement in 
that vast empire is most impressive. The outlook 
in Japan has greatly improved. The attitude of the 
churches is sounder and more fraternal; but the Do- 
shisha, unfortunately, cannot be included in this 
statement. In Turkey the situation finds little relief. 
The brave menand women who are fighting the bat- 
tle there for Christ and a pure Christianity with a 
faith and a courage surpassed in no other age or 
clime, must still look up for hope of a better day. 
One favorable result of the trouble has been the 
breaking down of the wall of partition between the 
old Gregorians and the Protestants. The unselfish- 
ness of the latter, and their community of interest, 
have been revealed in a way which has melted preju- 
dice; and they have learned totrust and love one an- 
other in a way which has large promise of good in 
the future. 

At home the situation is still serious. The debt 
has not increased; but that negatively favorable re- 
sult has been secured only by severe economies and 
retrenchments in some directions, which sacrifice 
the fruits of years of labor. The Otis and Swett leg- 
acies are now exhausted, and thechurches must raise 
more than $100,000 more than last year, if the cur- 
rent expenses on a scale of severely reduced appropri- 
ations are to be met. 

In the home field the conditions are similar. The 
Home Missionary Society has not increased its debt 
nor extended its work. Its faithful missionaries have 
stood at their posts, often bearing great hardness, 
and undertaking greater labors to save the fruits of 
other years of toil. The Missionary Association has 
been compelled to close the doors of some schools 
where earnest pupils waited eagerly to enter. With 
improving business conditions, the managers of all 
our societies must wait in hope for the word from the 
churches ‘‘ Go forward.” 

The change in the presidency of the American Board 
must be mentioned. After ten years of admirable 
service, such as hardly another could have rendered, 
Dr. Storrs felt constrained to lay down his high 
office; and Charles M. Lamson, D.D., of Hartford, 
Conn., succeeds him. He brings highest character 
and qualifications to the place, and assumes office 
under circumstances most favorable to an auspicious 
administration. 

The laying of the corner-stone of the new Congre- 
gational House, in Boston, November 29th, was an 
event of more than local interest. The wisdom of 
the fathers, in securing the present house, has been 
amply demonstrated in its use for twenty-five years 
and more. But the time had come when a better 
was needed; and, after some years of planning, dur- 
ing which the wisdom of delay has been enforced by 
the financial conditions, the second house is rapidly 
rising, and will be in use before the end of next year. 
It was a pleasant coincidence that Dr. Charles A. 
Berry was present, to voice the fellowship of our 
English friends on the occasion. 

His visit to America deserves recognition among 
the events of the year. His coming had a threefold 
purpose; to assist in the jubilee exercises of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn; to further the cause. of inter- 
national arbitration, and specially, of a treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States; and to 
report, among our churches, the work and success 
of the National Council of the Evangelical Free 
Churches in England. His presentation of each of 
the latter was singularly happy and convincing, and 
must bear fruit, in interdenominational and interna- 
tional good-will. 

Other influences tend the same way. In Scotland, 
the Congregational and Evangelical Unions have 
consummated the arrangements, noted as in progress 
last year, and, on January Ist, 1897, became one, heal- 
ing the division of seventy years. 

In this country the committeee of conference ap- 
pointed by the Christians and the Congregationalists, 
have held an important session, the results of which 
are not announced. And aconference of churches 
of the two bodies was held in April in St. Louis, 
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The excellent custom of observing anniversaries ot 
. churches and pastorates is fortunately becoming so 
general, that any catalog of such events here is im- 
practicable. But one so conspicuous and excellent 
as the fiftieth anniversary of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, with its revival of the memories of Mr. 
Beecher’s pastorate, should have mention; as well 
as the jubilee commemorations of the ordinations of 
Drs. Fiske, of Newburyport, and of Furber, of New- 
ton. As Kansas has not yet had a chance for a jubi- 
lee, she has done her best, and done well, in cele- 
brating the fortieth anniversary of Dr. Cordley’s 
ordination. e 

In our Congregational world two coming events 
have been casting their shadows before and demand- 
ing much attention and interest. The National 
Council is to hold its tenth triennial session in Port- 
land, Ore., beginning July 7th, 1898; and the second 
International Council is to meet in Boston in 1899. 
The date of the latter is not fixed, but it will proba- 
bly be held the last ten days in September. The 
former is the first occasion when our great Council 
has met on the Pacific; and it deserves, as it will 
have, the special interest of the churches. And the 
latter, bringing delegates, as it will, from all parts of 
the world, will demand our best endeavors to receive 
them worthily and to secure the largest and best re- 
sults from such an opportunity. 

Death has not been as active in our churches as in 
1896, in which the Year Book recorded the deaths of 
more than 120 of our ministers, twenty-five more 
than the average. But this year we have to note 
the death of two such ministers as Dr. Kincaid and 
Dr. Laurie; and two such laymen as Henry D. Hyde 
and Samue! Holmes. 


s 
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The Christian Scientists. 


BY A CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST. 


THE growth of the Christian Science movement 
and of its Church, denominationally known as 
Church of Christ, Scientist, during the past year has 
been marked in all parts of our land and in Canada. 
It is also showing marked growth in England, Ger- 
many, Italy, France and Norway. To-day the body 
reports 229 chartered churches, representing an in- 
crease of 44 churches for the year, or nearly four new 
organizations for each month in the year. 

Besides these chartered churches there are 114 
regularly established Sunday services. There are 64 
Public Christian Science Reading Rooms, situated 
mostly in the larger cities of the country. 

One of the most significant signs of the steady 
growth of the movement is shown in the increase in 
the circulation of the text-book of the system— 
‘« Science and Health, with Key to the Scriptures,” 
by Mary Baker G. Eddy, first published in 1875. 
In 1890 it had gone through fifty editions of 1,000 
copies each. At the end of the year 1897 it will be 
in its one hundred and thirty-sixth edition of a thou- 
sand copies each. 

The local membership of the Mother Church in 
Boston is now nearly 1,300, and its general mem- 
bership about 7,500. The whole enrolled denom- 
inational church-membership is conservatively put 
at from 40,000 to 50,000, while the actual number 
of avowed adherents and church attendants 
is much larger, being not less than 250,000 in the 
United States and Canada. The attendance at the 
Christian Science churches has doubled itself during 
the past twelve months. The active ministry of the 
body, composed of official Church Readers, mission- 
aries and healers, who devote their whole time to the 
reformatory and healing work of Christian Science, is 
over 7,500. . 

During the year 1897, Christian Science church 
edifices have been erected or acquired in the fol- 
lowing cities and towns: Chicago; Brooklyn; Lon- 
don, England; Toronto, Can.; Troy, N. Y.; Bloom- 
ington, Ill.; Sioux City, Ia.; Atchison, Kan.; Grand 
Junction, Col.; Marshall, Tex.; Clinton, Ia.; and 
the West Side Christian Science Chapel, New York 
City, leased. Valuable ground and a Christian Sci- 
ence Hall have been recently acquired in Concord, 
N. H. The three cardinal reasons given for the rapid 
spread of Christian Science are as follows: First, the 
restoration of the Christian healing of the Apostolic 
Church; second, the éstablishment of Christianity 
upon a scientific basis; third, the metaphysical and 
demonstrable interpretation of Jesus’ teachings, rep- 


resenting a world-wide reaction against material- 
ism, 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Disciples of Christ. 


BY B. B. TYLER, D.D. 


IN every department of their work the Disciples, 
during the year 1897, have made substantial progress. 
The reports made to their General Convention last 
October indicate a marked increase in numbers and 
in benevolent contributions. There was a gain of 
422 churches, 47,407 communicants, 37,418 pupils 
and teachers in their Sunday-schools, and 420 min- 
isters. Their offerings for missions aggregated nearly 
$450,000, Their educational institutions are steadily 
coming into better condition. Eureka College, in 
Illinois, received $1e0,000 for its endowment fund. 
The 19,000 Disciples in Catifornia raised $100,000 for 
their Bible Seminary at Berkeley. Four years ago the 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions established an 
English Bible Chair in connection with the University 
of Michigan. During the last year instruction in the 
English Bible has been given at the following six 
State universities: Michigan, Missouri, Virginia, 
Georgia, Oregon and California. This method of 
doing good steadily increases in popularity. The 
General Convention, one year ago, authorized the 
publication of three hand-books to aid the young 
people in the Societies of Christian Endeavor toa 
better understanding of the Bible, the history of 
the Disciples, and the work of missions. The books 
have been published and reading circles are being 
formed. There can be no doubt as to the progress 
of the Disciples in knowledge and in a deeper spirit- 
ual life. Their organization for evangelizing work 
at home and abroad increases in efficiency year by 
year. Ineach Stateand Territory in which they have 
considerable numbers there is an organization for 
mission work. The-American Christian Missionary 
Society, the national organization, co-operates with 
these organizations in giving the Gospel to the spir- 
itually destitute. In connection with this National 
Home Mission Society are the Board of Church Ex- 
tension, the Board of Ministerial Relief, the Board 
of Education, the National Sunday-school Superin- 
tendent and the National Superintendent of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. Only the Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists surpass the Disciples in the number 
of Endeavor Societies. The Foreign Christian Mis- 
sionary Society, organized in 1875, had the most 
prosperous year of itsexistence. There are 162 mis- 
sionaries in its employ in foreign lands. The work 
of the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions, organ- 
ized the previous year, was equally prosperous. 

The aim of the Disciples is to give to the world 
the simple, spiritual, practical, New Testament 
Christianity. 


New York City. 


The Dunkards. 


BY ELDER J. H. MOORE, 


Epiror or ** THE Gosre, MESSENGER.” 


IN several respects this has been a very encoura- 
ging year with our people. In our ranks we have 
peace, both at home and abroad. A few important 
questions are pending in our National Conference, 
but these will be disposed of in a satisfactory man- 
ner. 

At our late Conference, held at Frederick, Md., 
the entire publishing interest of the Church was ac- 
cepted, and now all the net profits goto the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. This will greatly add to our mis- 
sionary receipts, as the publishing plant is in a very 
prosperous condition. For the last eleven months 
our mission receipts—including $4,253.45 for the 
India sufferers—amount to $23,312.42. 

Within the last two months we have sent four more 
missionaries to India. This now gives us a force of 
seven active workers in that field. During the yeara 
number of the natives were converted and an orphan- 
age opened for the homeless children. Our mission- 
aries report a very encouraging outlook. We have 
two ministers on the roll in Smyrna, Asia Minor; one 
of them, a native Armenian, speaking the Turkish, 
French, Armenian, Greek and English languages,’is 
now in this country taking a Bible course so as to 
prepare himself for more effectual work among his 
own people. 

To the six colleges reported last year two others 
have been added, and so far as we can learn they are 
all well patronized. We are beginning to feel very 
perceptibly the force of education among us. We 
are sending out into the world a body of young peo- 
ple whose influence for good will some day be felt. 
At this time our National Mission Board is devising 
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plans and means for much aggressive missionary 
work in the rural districts of this country, and while 
so doing our city work will not be neglected. A 
number of new mission points have already been 
opéned, and others are under advisement. All along 
the line, however, we feel the need of more skilful 
men in the ministry, and especially is this true re- 
specting our mission points. 

During the year our number has increased probably 
about 6,000. Our ministerial force numbers 2,315, 
18 of whom are in the foreign fields. Our next Na- 
tional Conference will be held at Naperville, [1l,, only 
a short distance west of Chicago, commencing May 
31st. 

The Progressive Brethren held their National Con- 
ference at Johnstown, Penn. The representation 
is reported good, and the outlook satisfactory. They 
have, during the last year, opened a mission in Chi- 
cago, and another in Washington. Their total mis- 
sion receipts for the year are $1,599.50. They are 
now making a strong effort to cancel the debt on the 
Ashland (Ohio) College. With this accomplished 
they hope to be able to open upand maintain a school 
of theirown. Their Year Book for 1897 shows a list 
of 241 ministers. At this time they number not far 
from 12,000, ; 

The Old Order Brethren are making little or no 
progress in the way of increasing their numbers. 
In some localities, however, they have strong con- 
gregations. Their late Conference, near Rossville, 
Ind., seems to have been harmonious. They 
neither encourage nor maintain missionary enter- 
prise, have no Sunday-schools or high schools. Tho 
they support no missions, yet some of their ministers 
are making considerable sacrifice in order to pro- 
pagate and maintain their faith. They gather no 
Statistics, and for that reason none can be given. 
They probably do not exceed 4,000, 


Mr. Morris, ILt. 


The Evangelical Bodies. 
THE EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 


BY THE REV. S. P. SPRENG, 
Epitor or ‘‘ THE EvanGeLicaL MESSENGER.” 


OF churches as well as of individuals it may be 

truly said that they 

’ ‘live in deeds, not years, 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial.”’ 

Yet each year counts for something in the historical 
development of organic bodies. The year 1897 has 
not been especially marked in the life of the Evangel- 
ical Association, except for the persistent hard work 
which has been done with great unity of purpose, 
to build up, extend, develop and strengthen the 
Church in all parts. In common with all the rest we 
have felt the pressure of financial stringency, and the 
current of worldliness which bears in upon the Church 
with so much force in this materialistic age. We too 
feel that the Church must rise in her might if she 
would quell and conquer the industrial, social and 
intellectual unrest of the times. But there is evi- 
dence among us of an intensified spirituality, which is 
the only antidote for the materialistic spirit, a fixed 
determination to meet bravely the serious problems 
of the present, and a clearer conception and deeper 
consciousness of our providential mission as a Church, 
which is to promote thorough conversion, spiritual 
worship and holy living, wherever we labor. There 
is also an increasing spirit of hopefulness as well as 
a revival of agressiveness. 

Our institutions, benevolent and educational, have 
prospered, under the blessing of God. The Publish- 
ing House, at Cleveland, O., our principal institu- 
tion, has enjoyed a successful year, with increased 
profits, an enlarged sphere of usefulness, and sub- 
stantial increase in circulation of our periodicals. 
We now publish no less than twenty-two periodicals 
under the authority of the General Conference, with 
a combined circulation of 232,920 subscribers, an av- 
erage of 2% subscribers for every member of the 
Church. Our two weekly Church organs, Zhe Ev- 
angelical Messenger and Der Christliche Botschafter 
have a combined circuiation amounting to one sub- 
scriber for every 3.7 members of the Church in Amer- 
ica. This remarkable showing is due to several 
causes: Ist, the general loyalty of our membership to 
the Evangelical Association and her institutions; 2d, 
the excellent system of making every pastor an au- 
thorized agent for our periodicals—this gives the 
house 850 authorized, regular agents; and: 3d, the 
adaptation of our literature to the wants of our peo- 
ple. The people like to read our papers; they find 
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spiritual food and intellectual stimulus in them. 
And the reading of these papers, in return keeps our 
people straight on doctrine, interested because in- 
formed on our Church enterprises, in touch with the 
spirit and life of the Church, and in sympathy with 
her progress and herpurposes. This denominational 
literature is one of our chief agencies for good. 

Numerically the advance has not been of a mush- 
room order, but we are able to record a steady, health- 
ful normal increase. We have hada comparatively 
small percentage of gain. But we have had 12,004 
conversions and 13,848 accessions, almost entirely on 
profession of faith. Our most prosperous work is in 
Germany. Of the conferences, the Wisconsin stands 
first in point of membership, with 12,500, the 
Indiana second, with 10,336, and the Ohio third, 
with 9,569. Inthe number of itinerant preachers, 
the Wisconsin also stands first, with 87, Illinois comes 
next, with 77, while Indiana and Ohio have 68 each. 
In the number of Sunday-school scholars, Germany 
Conference heads the list with 14,475, Indiana comes 
second, with 12,428, East Pennsylvania third, with 
12,309, Ohio fourth, with 11,704, Switzerland fifth, 
with 10,358, and Wisconsin sixth, with 10,070. The 
total number of our Sunday-schools is 2,140, with 
23,288 officers and teachers, and 143,216 scholars. 

Financially, another notable record has been 
made. The average amount per member for all 
purposes this year is $7.60, a decrease of 40 cents 
from the previous year. 

Our missionary efforts have been important, in the 
fact that over one-half of our conversions are cred- 
ited to our missions. The most important efforts, 
however, have been financial. A determined effort 
has been made to wipe out the indebtedness of the 
missionary treasury, which amounted to $120,000. 
Up to this time $110,000 has been secured against 
this debt, of which a large proportion has been paid 
cash, so that at the last annual report in October, the 
actual debt was reduced to $34,000. This has been 
done in the midst of the hard times, and by a member- 
ship of whom few are wealthy. During the past 
year the total receipts of the missionary treasury 
amounted to $152,485.58, an average of $1.34 per 
member. The amount realized from Children’s Day 
alone was $10,029, an increase of over $1,000 above 
the previous year. 

During the year the most notable event, no doubt, 
was the holding of the first General Convention of 
the Young People’s Alliance, in Pittsburg, Penn. 
The convention was well attended and enthusiastic 
in spirit. It marks an epoch inthe history of the 
society. The Alliance, tho organized only six years 
ago, numbers nearly 35,000 and has proven its prac- 
tical value to the Church and to the young people in 
many ways. 


CLEVELAND, O. 





THE UNITED EVANGELICAL CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. H. B. HARTZLER, 


Epiror or *“* THE EVANGELICAL.” 


In its comments on the denominational history of 
the year 1896 THE INDEPENDENT said there was 
‘«littlein it that reflected upon the faithfulness and 
fruitfulness of the Churches, but much that indicated 
a healthy progress.” I can find no better terms than 
these to characterize the last year’s record of the 
United Evangelical Church. There is much in it 
that indicates constant healthy growth and progress. 
Faithfulness rewarded by fruitfulness is the rule, 
with exceptions enough to prove the rule beyond all 
doubt. Peace and harmony have prevailed, and no 
alien interests have diverted attention or effort from 
the one work to which the Church stands committed. 

In the year ending with April, 1897, the records 
show 7,826 conversionsand 7,919 additions to the 
Church. But this gain is offset by a total loss of 
6,236, including those removed by death, leaving a 
total membership of 57,028, with 629 itinerant and 
local preachers. These large losses suggest the need 
of more thorough organization and careful shepherd- 
ing, as well as more discrimination in admitting can- 
didates to Church fellowship. 

Increasing attention is being given to young peo- 
ple’s societies having for their objects Christian self- 
culture, training and service. The Sunday-schools 
number 71,414 scholars, with 10,231 officers and 
teachers, with a record of 2,213 conversions. The 
Keystone League of Christian Endeavor numbers 491 
leagues, with 18,441 active and associate members, 
an increase of 144 Leagues and 5,386 members. The 
Junior Missionary Society and the Mission Band are 
doing good service in cultivating the missionary 
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spirit in children and youth, and both are growing in 
numbers and efficiency. 

There has been continued activity in reorganiza- 
tion of congregations and building of churches and 
parsonages, so that from the almost houseless and 
homeless condition of a year or two ago, the people 
have come into possession of 605 churches and 134 
parsonages, and the total value of church and school 
property owned by the denomination is $1,758,707. 

The amount contributed for all religious purposes 
in the denomination is about $383,750, or an average 
of about $6.75 per member. In this total are included 
the contributions for missionary purposes. These 
have been secured without the powerful appeal of a 
foreign mission work and without the agency of a 
missionary secretary. The experiment of dispensing 
with this salaried officer, laying the burden of respon- 
sibility directly upon the pastors, and pressing upon 
the people through the Church organs the duty and 
privilege of supporting the. home mission enterprises 
ot the Church has been remarkably successful. The 
opening of foreign mission work, which is a hope 
and desire evidently near its realization, will doubt- 
less be met with liberal contributions that have hith- 
erto been held in reserve, or given to the foreign 
fund of other societies. 

While there has been no mighty revival movement 
of the whole Church, yet in the large majority of 
congregations conversions are taking place in con- 
siderable numbers, and thousands are being added to 
the roll of membership. This is true, also, of home 
mission fields of the far West, where the work is 
being pressed with great zeal and devotion, with the 
methods and in the spirit of the pioneer itinerant 
heroes of the earlier days. ° 

The publishing interests of the Church are phe- 
nomenally prosperous. A new publishing house, in 
addition to the present one and of equal size, is to be 
erected this year (1898), to meet the increased de- 
mands of the business. The Church Hymnal, which 
has been in course of preparation for nearly two 
years, has been published, and two large editions 
have already been called for. The canvass for the 
official organs and other periodicals of the Church is 
being prosecuted by the ministers with a vigor and 
success hardly equaled in their history.. 


HarrisBurRG, PENN. 


The Society of Friends. 


BY RUFUS M. JONES, 





Epitor oF ** THE AMERICAN FRIEND.’’ 


THE great event of the year in the Society of 
Friends has been the holding of a Quinquennial 
Conference at Indianapolis. It is the third of the 
kind held in this country, and it was attended by del- 
egates from twelve Yearly Meetings in the United 
States and from one in Canada. 

Among the subjects discussed the one of most his- 
torical importance was the proposition to establish a 
conference with legislative authority, as a cen- 
tral body, composed of representatives from all the 
yearly meetings. Coupled with this, a proposition 
was made to adopt a uniform Discipline for all the 
Yearly Meetings, thus bringing the thirteen co- 
ordinate bodies into a greater uniformity and a closer 
union. 

After much discussion both propositions were ap- 
proved, and a committee was appointed to draw up a 
plan for such a legislative conference and to formu- 
late a draft of a Discipline. The work of this com- 
mittee will be passed upon by the Yearly Meetings 
themselves, as all these bodies are autonomous, and 
it is not to be expected that any plan will be success- 
ful which vitally affects that autonomy. The discus- 
sion on thesubject of singing in religious meetings 
showed conclusively that the Friends west of the 
Alleghanies very generally have singing in their 
meetings, as is also the case in some meetings in the 
East. This is a radical change from the unvarying 
customs of Friends previous to 1860. On the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Higher Criticism’’ the great majority of 
Friends are conservative. The conclusions of the 
Conference on this subject are carefully formulated. 
They advocate scholarly research and investigation, 
but they caution the members against accepting any 
change of the canon of Scripture until there isa 
consensus of the opinions of Christian scholars. 

Another noteworthy event of the year was the de- 
cision of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to open epis- 
tolary correspondence. The question of ‘‘corre- 
spondence” was a vital one in the period of the so- 
called Wilburite separation, and for over thirty years 
the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting neither received 
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epistles nor held official correspondence with any of 
the other co-ordinate bodies. This year it sent an 
epistle to the (Wilburite) Yearly Meeting in Ohio, and 
a general epistle to all bodies of Friends of every 
‘*branch ’’ on this continent. 

London Yearly Meeting, which in an unofficial 
way is regarded as the parent body, reaffirmed this 
year its decision to correspond only with the bodies 
with which it has maintained unbroken correspond- 
ence, z. ¢., with the so-called ‘‘Orthodox” Yearly 
Meetings of the larger branch. 

The year has been one of growth and advance in 
almost all lines of active work, resulting in a sub- 
Stantial increase of members. In the new fields of 
the West meetings have been built up, and many new 
members have been added. All the Yearly Meetings 
are carrying on successful mission work in foreign 
fields. Friends’ institutions for higher education 
have been steadily advancing in efficiency and influ- 
ence, and the past year has been one of marked prog- 
ress. Death has removed during the year one of the 
most influential Friends in this country—Dr. James 
Carey Thomas, who was a trustee of many institu- 
tions, and a man who has contributed much to our 
religious history of the last thirty years. The so- 
called ‘‘Hicksite’’ Friends are very much awake to 
present-daymovements in thought, and they are grow- 
ing more active in religious and philanthropic work. 
Their members are studying the Bible diligently in 
Bible schools connected with the meetings, and the 
younger members have formed successful associa- 
tions for co-operation and study. They have strong- 
ly equipped educationa! institutions, an ably edited 
paper, anda united and earnest membership. 

During the past winter Friends of this branch 
joined with Friends of the ‘‘Orthodox ’’ branch in 
holding a public meeting in Philadelphia to arouse 
public sentiment in favor of the Arbitration Treaty, 
which is believed to be the first united effort of this 


kind since the separation of- 1828, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


German Evangelical Synod. 
BY THE REV. PAUL IRION, 


At the beginning of the year 1897 the cries for aid 
emanating from ‘‘starving India’’ attracted the at- 
tention of the entire Christendum. As the provinces 
of Bisrampur, Chandkuri and Raipur, where our 
foreign missionaries are stationed, are located in the 
very heart of the famine district, an urgent appeal 
from our faithful workers was to be expected. No 
sooner had it been published than contributions for 
their relief, amounting to nearly $10,000, began to 
pour in from all parts of the synod, and were with 
the greatest possible dispatch sent to our missiona- 
ries, thereby enabling them to. save from certain 
death by starvation thousands of Christians and hea- 
then, encouraging the missionaries to persevere in 
the blessed work, and on the other hand, exemplify- 
ing to the heathen the fruit of Christianity—brotherly 
love. Certain it is that the benevolent spirit shown 
by the home Church has made a profound impression 
upon the minds of many thousands of heathen, as 
our missionaries testify. Thus what on the one hand 
undoubtedly was a terrible calamity has on the other 
hand proved to bea blessing in disguise, arousing, 
for the time being at least, intense interest and sym- 
pathy in the home Church, and at the same time 
preparing among the Hindus the way for the accept- 
ance of Christianity. Hundreds of special mission 
services, generally designated as mdsszonsfeste, char- 
acteristic of the German Church, in most cases par- 
ticipated in by several congregations, have been heid 
throughout the Synod. These popular services, de- 
voted entirely to the cause of home and foreign mis- 
sions, have in the years gone by proved to be of ines- 
timable value, imparting a more thorough knowledge 
of the work, and by the narratives of mission work 
and life creating an active interest among the listen- 
ers, urging them to work and prayer for the conver- 
sion of the heathen, 

In the meantime the home mission work has not 
been neglected. The one hundred workers on the 
field have for the most part remained at their posts, 
and have received the financial aid promised them. 
Had the means at our command been larger, greater 
results would undoubtedly have been achieved; as it 
was, the work could not be materially extended. 

The increase in the number of congregations, pas- 
tors and communicants, while not large, has been 
normal. Those in charge of our colleges, orphan- 
ages, homes for old people, deaconess homes and 
similar institutions report their present status as 
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satisfactory. Emmaus, a home for epileptics, near 
Marthasville, Mo., one of the very few institutions of 
its kind in America, has been enlarged by the pur- 
chase of another farm near St. Charles, Mo., where 
the less severe cases receive treatment, the former 
place being retained as a home for the incurable 
cases. Much has been done to further the cause of 
Sunday-schools, numerous conventions having been 
held and more interest than heretofore being mani- 
fested. The condition of the parochial schools re- 
mains about the same as in 1896. While a union of 
all Young People’s societies existing in the synod has 
been proposed, the plan has, for various reasons, not 
yet been consummated. Great activity has again been 
shown by the Publication Committee of the Synod, a 
number of very instructive and useful books having 
been published, which found a ready sale. The cir- 
culation of the various periodicals published, has in 
nearly all cases materially increased. 


Eckert, Micr. 


The Jews. 
BY THE REV. A. S. ISACCS, 
Epitor or ** THE Jewish MESSENGER.” 

THE record of the year in American Judaism shows 
a steady and gratifying educational development. 
This result is to be expected asa natural reaction from 
past apathy and want of co-operation. 

The first summer assembly of the Jewish Chatau- 
qua was an unqualified syccess, and served to bring 
together a large number of teachers, rabbis and Sab- 
bath-school workers. Efforts to provide more sys- 
tematic instruction to teachers are being successfully 
promoted in New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. 

The duty of educating the children of the immigrant 
is recognized more and more. The opening of the 
National Farm School, near Philadelphia, will give an 
impetus to agricultural pursuits, it is hoped, among 
the Jews of America. The success of the Woodbine 
Colony and the other settlements in charge of the 
Baron de Hirsch Fund was satisfactorily shown at 
an exhibit in Philadelphia. Here could be seen to- 
bacce, butter and cheese from Connecticut; wheat, 
oats, rye, and timber from the New Jersey colonies, 
with canned and green fruit, preserves and wine, be- 
sides other farm products. 

Gifts of Baroness de Hirsch have made possible a 
wide extension of educational work among the Russian 
immigrants in New York—a newtrade school for boys 
and men and a working girl’s home, not exclusively 
for Jewesses, are being erected, while plans are ma- 
turing to relieve permanently the congested down- 
town tenement district by the erection in the sub- 
urbs of working-men’s homes. Happily there has 
been a marked decrease in immigration. A fair idea 
ofthe work involved in Jewish charitable reliet may 
be gathered from these figures furnished by the New 
York United Hebrew Charities at its annual meeting 
in November: The disbursements reached $133,680. 
During the year 16,420 immigrants arrived; 6,594 re- 
ceived positions in and out of the city; $16,773 went 
for transportation, $16,877 for monthly stipends, and 
$38,210 for occasional relief in money. Fuel, cloth- 
ing, medicine, free burial,industrial schools are other 
itemsin the expense account. In Chicago there has 
been a similar activity in educational and charitable 
enterprise, with commendable progress in every di- 
rection. 

Abroad, the Zionistic Congress at Basel has been 
the subject of considerable discussion in the press. 
The sessions were well attended and much enthusi- 
asm was displayed. The project of establishing a 
Jewish State in Palestine formed a less open topic of 
debate than the more practical problem of relief to 
persecuted Jewsin Russia and elsewhere, and the or- 
ganizing of more agricultural colonies in Palestine. 
It was decided to take steps toward establishing a 
stock company to promote colonization and arrange 
for an international conference next year in Jerusa- 
lem. The success of the Hirsch agricultural colonies 
in the Argentine is not sufficiently pronounced to en- 
courage the formation of new settlements in South 
America; but further efforts in that line are to be de- 
ferred for the present, while the existing colonies 
will be maintained. 

The gradual diffusion of the Jews over the habit- 
able globe is evidenced by the erection of new syna- 
gogs in West Africa and West Australia, while ex- 
pelled Israelites from Siberia are settling in Manchu- 
ria, and adventurous Jewish pioneers held holiday 
services in the Klondike. Such diffusion is Juda- 
ism’s safety-valve, and insures Jewish universalism 
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for the future, the Jew’s permanence as a factor in 
universal history. His religion is not confined to the 
soil of any one land. Palestine was only one phase 
in his history. 

The year has thus been one of marked education- 
al interest and of hopeful anticipations. The evil of 
anti-Semitism is forcing Jewish leaders to more active 
work to uplift the Jewish proletariat along the lines 
of the new education in every land. 

The death of the Rev. Dr. S. Morais, arousing 
such universal expressions of regret from Jewish lead- 
ers of opposing views in ritual and doctrinal matters, 
indicates the essential unity and fellowship of Ameri- 
can Judaism and the growth of kindlier sentiments, 
whether the school be old or new, as the necessity 
for union and co-operation is more strongly expe- 
rienced. 


New York City. 


The Latter-Day Saints. 


BY F. D. RICHARDS, HISTORIAN. 





NOTHING very remarkable has transpired in the 
history of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints during the year, upto present date. We are 
steadily adding to the missionary corps such Elders 
as can be spared from home, to travel and preach the 
Gospel of our Savior to the inhabitants of the earth, 
and to expel from the minds of the people the un- 
founded prejudices that have existed against us for these 
many years; and it is very gratifying to note the suc- 
cess that is attending their labors in this direction and 
in making converts to the truth, in nearly every field 
of labor they enter. 

Our traveling ministers are, usually, young men, 
who leave their families and homes and go on mis- 
sions at their own expense, and in hundreds of cases 
travel and preach the Gospel without purse or 
scrip, not from compulsion, but from choice, as the 
Lord has commanded his ancient and modern dis- 
ciples to do; norare they stimulated by considerations 
of any earthly reward for such sacrifices, which they 
freely and voluntarily make for the salvation of the 
human race. Their letters to their families and 
friends, which appear from time totime in the papers, 
and their testimonies on their return, after their 
missionary labors have been concluded, are replete 
with grateful and humble references to God for rais- 
ing up friends to ‘‘ administer to their necessities.’’ 

In many parts of the vineyard, outside of the reg- 
ularly organized Stakes of Zion, where branches of 
the Church have been formed and where it is found 
advisable, meeting-houses are built by voluntary do- 
nations, Sabbath-schools, Relief Societies and Mu- 
tual Improvement Associations are established, the 
same as we have them in Utah and in the neighbor- 
ing States. 

in reference to statistical data, I can only give you 
approximate figures; for, as a rule, we do not get 
complete reports from all our missionary fields till 
about April ist of each year. At this writing we 
have in the neighborhood of 1,500 missionaries in the 
vineyard. To these may be added about 600 elders, 
who preside over the whole Church, the Stakes of 
Zion, and the different Ecclesiastical Wards and 
Branches. There are about 600 church buildings 
used for public worship, Sabbath-sehools, etc. (the 
number of Sunday-schools has been greatly increased 
throughout the Missions generally). The total num- 
ber of souls may be put down at 259,000 (as nearly as 
we can estimate the additions since the report ending 
December 31st, 1896.) 

As one of the ‘‘signs of the times’’ in which we 
live, it is significant to note the wide-spread and 
growing feeling there is being manifested, especially 
among the Hebrews, looking to the repeopling of 
Palestine by that chosen race. The movement is 
backed up and promoted by eminent Jews, and it is 
confidently believed that the set time is near at hand 
for that illustrious people to return to the land of 
their fathers, as predicted by the prophets of old. 


Sa.t Lake City, Utan. 


The Reorganized Latter-Day Saints. 
BY R. S, SALYARDS, SECRETARY. 


THE Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ ot Latter- 
Day Saints claims to be the lawful continuation of 
the original Church of Latter-Day Saints organized 
April 6th, 1830, under the ministry of Joseph Smith 
and others. It has been recognized as such by the 
courts, 

‘‘ The chief events of the year 1897 in the Reorga- 
nized Church’’ are briefly stated as follows: 


. 
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1. At the General Conference, held April 6th-16th, 
Elder Alexander H. Smith was appointed Presiding 
Patriarch and Evangelical Minister; also counselor 
to President Joseph Smith, his brother. Bishop 
Edmund L. Kelley was appointed to act temporarily 
as counselor to the President. Elders Isaac N. 
White, John W. Wight, and Richard C. Evans were 
appointed to fill vacancies in the Quorum of the 
Twelve Apostles, Elder F. M. Sheehy was ap- 
pointed one of the Seven Presidents of Seventy, and 
Elder Charles E, Butterworth a member ofthe Stand- 
ing High Council. Additions were made to other 
quorums ofthe ministry. 

2. Missionaries were sent to Europe, Australia, 
the Society Islands, Hawaii, Canada, and throughout 
the United States. Incidental to its mission work 
of proclaiming the principles of primitive Christian- 
ity, the Reorganized Church has specifically set forth 
the original faith of the Latter-Day Saints, in contrast 
to the errors taught by the Utah Church. It has 
persistently maintained the pure faith, against the 
doctrine of polygamy and kindred evils, which were 
no part of Church teaching. or belief from 1830-'44, 
during the lifetime of Joseph Smith and his cowork- 
ers. 

3. Graceland College, erected in 1896, a non-sec- 
tarian educational institution, built and sustained 
under Church auspices, was dedicated January Ist, 
1897. This institution is located at Lamoni, Decatur 
County, Ia., the headquarters of the Church, on a plot 
of about sixty acres of land. The building is a com- 
modious one of modern style, and up to date in con- 
struction and arrangement throughout. 

4. The Saints’ Home, for worthy poor and aged 
people of the Church, also located at Lamoni, Ia., 
and on a farm adjoining the city, was completed dur- 
ing the year. It isan imposing structure, and well 
adapted to the purpose for which it was erected. 

5. Statistics: March 31st, 1897, total membership, 
actual enrollment, 38,370; net gain for the year, 
3,556; statistics to December 15th, 1897, estimates 
total membership, 40,000; local church organizations, 
600; fragmentary local organizations, 220; active 
ministers of all grades, about 2,000; church edifices, 
98; estimated membership, including families rep- 
resented, 100,000. 

Sunday-school statistics, March 31st, 1897: Dis- 
trict associations, 40; schools, 233; total member- 
bership, 12,362. 


Lamonl, la. 





The Lutherans. 


BY PROF. HENRY E. JACOBS, D.D. 


IT is unjust to the Lutheran Church to consider its 
divisions as serious as they would be among some 
others. Among Lutherans not only the form of the 
organization, but organization itself, is purely a 
matter of expediency. With them, as with Luther, 
all the power of the Church lies solely in the pure 
preaching of the Word of God and the scriptural ad- 
ministration of the sacraments. All this is found as 
fully and completely in the individual congregation 
as in any confederacy of congregations and _ synods. 
The union of all Lutherans, therefore, into any one 
compact general organization, administered by any 
particular form of government, centralizing the 
authority of congregations, is a Utopian scheme. 
The principles of the Lutheran Church must always 
compel the recognition of the rights of those who, 
while uniting in the same confession, are unprepared 
to accept the proposed policy of organization, as that 
which seems best under the circumstances. If, ¢..g., 
episcopacy could ever be introduced, its advocates 
would abandon the confessional position of Lutheran- 
ism the very moment they would question the equally 
churchly character of those who, without any doc- 
trinal dissent, would prefer a Presbyterian or Con- 
gregational form. Except in regard to matters of 
faith, Lutheranism stands for the very widest tolera- 
tion. Hence the coexistence of distinct organiza- 
tions, not organically united, does not imply any 
necessary warfare or hostility. 

The odd years bring the conventions of the two 
oldest ‘‘general’’ bodies. The meetings of the Gen- 
eral Synod at Mansfield, O., and the General Coun- 
cil at Erie, Penn., were conspicuously pacific, and 
were devoted chiefly to the carrying out of plans 
determined in previous sessions. All measures look- 
ing toward reaching a better understanding with 
other Lutheran bodies were greeted with a cordiality 
that was substantially unanimous. The United Synod 


of the South, at its meeting in 1898, at Newberry, 
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S. C., will undoubtedly follow in the same line. The 
heated and often acrimonious discussion of doctrinal 
points connected with the separation has been suc- 
ceeded by a period of calm review, and, on the part 
of pastors, of general inquiry into and increased study 
of the history and doctrines of the Church, not so 
much from the weekly religious paper, as from the 
sources and more permanent literary monuments 
of Lutheranism. Doctrines are regarded more in 
their organic connection and in their relation 
to the center of the system, Christology, than as 
isolated statements. Theconservative school is turn- 
ing more and more from the scholastic theol- 
ogy of the seventeenth century to that of Luther and 
his contemporaries, while progress, on the other side, 
is found in a deeper appreciation of the fact that 
Luther’s protest again Radicalism was just as impor- 
tant as his protest against Rome. Modern schools 
of theology in Germany, with their destructive meth- 
ods of criticism, and their imitators in England and 
America, make no impression whatever. 

_ Among the notable books of the year, are an excel- 
lent translation of Koestlin’s Luther’s Theology, by 
the Rev. Dr. Charles E. Hay, of the General Synod, and 
a collection of essays on ‘‘ The Errors of Missouri,”’ 
by the Rev. Dr, F. W. Stellhorn, of the Columbus 
(Ohio) Seminary. The latter volume indicates that 
the Ohio Synod presents an uncompromising front 
against the position of Missouri on predestination. 
The controversy that has continued now for over 
twenty years will never be settled until the advice on 
the subject given by Luther in his Introduction to the 
Epistle to the Romans is kept prominently in mind 
by all contestants. 

The necessity of taking measures to elevate the 
average standard of scholarship of candidates for the 
ministry, is being forced upon the attention of vari- 
ous synods. Concessions once justifiable in the 
pioneer stage of the Church’s development are no 
longer in point. The system of beneficiary education, 
it is urged, needs constant vigilance and revision. 
Missouri meets the difficulty, in part, by two distinct 
theological courses, one for the future scholars and 
leaders of the Church, and the other for those pre- 
paring for fields where the intellectual requirements 
are not as exacting. 

The linguistic difficulty, against which the Church 
in America has been struggling for centuries is found 
to have national predilections back of it, even after 
the question of introducing a new language has been 
settled. There are indications that there are some 
who think of a future anglicized Swedish Lutheran 
Church, as well as an anglicized German Lutheran 
Church. The Swedish Augustana Synod has declined 
to ordain any candidates for the ministry except 
those who have graduated at its own seminary, and 
claims as its own all English congregations composed 
of material drawn chiefly from its own congregations. 
It is clear that if the Swedes and Norwegians actually 
provide for the anglicizing of their own children, no one 
else has the right to interfere. This, however, sug- 
gests that the Lutheran Church in the West, as it is 
anglicized, will probably grow along the lines fixed by 
existing synods, now almost exclusively using for- 
eign tongues in public services. 

While the Swedes are now practically united in 
the Augustana Synod of the General Council (with 
110,000 communicants), the still more numerous 
Norwegians are divided. The United Norwegian 
Synod has been distracted by a controversy with the 
Free Church party (representing extreme independ- 
ency), resulting in the loss of over 6,000 communi- 
cants; but so great has been the growth of the synod, 
that, notwithstanding this loss, it shows a net gain 
for the year of over 15,000 members. In September, 
a Free Conference of individuals belonging to all the 
various Norwegian bodies, was held at Lanesboro’, 
Minn., with gratifying results. It is the intention 
to repeat the experiment. If the Norwegians should 
unite, they would form a very strong body, number- 
ing over 700 ministers, and 200,000 communicants, 
with 8 colleges, 4 theological seminaries, 120 profess- 
ors and instructors, 3,200 students, and an educa- 
tional endowment and equipment of nearly a million 
of dollars. The Scandinavian Lutherans in America 
number more than a third of a million of communi- 
cants, 

The General Synod sustains in India 7 ordained 
missionaries, 1 native pastor, 6 sub-pastors, 17 
catechists and 384 organized congregations, with 
15,669 baptized members; besides a Zenana depart- 
ment, with 6 lady missionaries, 13 schools, and an at- 
tendance of 807 pupils. The Memorial Collége at 
Guntur, and the Hospital, under the care of this 
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mission, are both doing a good work. At the Muhlen- 
berg Mission, on the west coast of Africa, the Rev. 
Dr. D. A. Day, whose heroism for nearly a generation, 
in a field where the loss of life has been appalling, 
is widely recognized, was at last compelled to aban- 
don his station, and died on his way home. The 
station is in charge of men of like devotion. Here4 
ordained missionaries have been laboring among 
223 communicants. The General Council reports in 
India 7 ordained missionaries, 1 native pastor, 2 
evangelists, 2 catechists, 138 teachers, 7 stations, 
2,002 communicants, and 5,036 Christians. Statistics 
of the mission of the United Synod of the South in 
Japan are not at hand. 

In June, 1898, the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
the mother synod, will celebrate its 150th anniver- 
sary. It was organized in Philadelphia, August 23d, 
1748, by German and Swedish pastors, through the 
efforts of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. In its first 
constitution it is termed ‘‘ The Evangelical Lutheran 
Ministerium in North America.’’ Its restriction to 
Germans, and mainly to the State of Pennsylvania, 
did not occur until the next generation, when the 
confessional basis laid by its founders was also abol- 
ished. Until 1792 its confessional position was the 
same as that to which it returned when, in 1867, it 
founded the General Councll. Altho most of the 
60 synods in America have originated, directly or 
indirectly, by separations from this synod, it reports, 
this year, 324 ministers and 123,470 communicants, 
with constantly expanding opportunities for effort on 
the field that has been tilled for a century and a half. 
As 102 of its congregations are now served by 18 
pastors, and one parish alone has 500 more commu- 
nicants than the two smallest synods of the General 
Synod combined, the call for the subdivision of 
charges and the increase of the number of pastors 
continues urgent. 
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The Mennonites. 


BY ELDER A. B. KOLB, 


Epitror or “‘ THe Heratp or Trutu.”’ 


THE long-wished-for General Conference of the 
sixteen Mennonite and Amish district conferences 
has finally been brought about so far that all the 
conferences west of the Ohio River, together with 
the Canada General Conference and the Southwest- 
ern Pennsylvania District Conference decided at a 
preliminary meeting held at Elida, O., November 
11th and 12th last, to hold a General Conference in 
November, 1898, at a place to be decided upon 
by a committee appointed forthe purpose. The four 
conferences which have not yet taken action favoring 
a General Conference will, however, continue to bear 
the same fraternal relations toit which exist between 
all of the district conferences, and can unite at any 
time they wish todo so. The-bases on which these 
District Conferences propose to unite are the princi- 
ples of the Gospel as embodied and expressed in the 
eighteen Articles of Faith adopted by the Mennonite 

aneral Conference held at Dortrecht, Holland, in 
1632, and harmony in principles and practice with 
the sixteen District Conferences, of which the Hera/d 
of Truth is the official organ. 

Thus, after a lapse of almost exactly two centu- 
ries, the breach that occurred in the Mennonite body 
has again been practically closed up; but the loss 
which the Church has suffered on account of the 
breach is incalculable. The numerical growth of 
these two bodies during the year has not been very 
marked. Nor can the two bodies be any longer 
properly reported separately, as in many localities 
they have worked together as one body, without any 
distinction whatever. The increase in the year is 
slightly over 2,000. 

The branch known as General Conference of Men- 
nonites of North America has adopted a Constitution 
that is evangelical in its tone, tho perhaps admitting 
of a rather liberal interpretation on some points, 
Their increase, so far as could be ascertained, has 
been about 750 within the year. 

The Bundes Conference of Mennonites, whose con- 
gregations are found in Kansas, Minnesota and the 
Dakotas, and a few other Western States, is one of 
the most active of all branches of the Mennonite 
family in missionary enterprise. A number of their 
missionaries are in China, Africa and India. The in- 
crease of members in the United States has been 
about 300. 

The Mennonite Brethren in Christ, at their: last 
General Conference, presented a Constitution and a 
revised Discipline to the district conferences, The 
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Church, however, decided against the Constitution 
as proposed, it being considered somewhat radical 
on several points of doctrine. The increase in mem- 
bership during the year is about 300. 

The Wisler, or Old Mennonite branch, is working 
along very quietly. This branch has also within the 
past year held a General Conference, the first in its 
history. The membership remains practically the 
same in number. 

The few remaining smaller branches of the denom- 
ination are barely holding their own, numerically; 
for, in consequence of the increased activity in the 
larger branches of the-denomination in missionary 
work, there is a continual drain from the smaller to- 
ward the larger. There is cause for gratification in 
this fact, since it shows a stronger tendency toward 
unification of the different tittle divisions which 
former years had brought about. 

One circumstance that greatly strengthened the 
bond of brotherhood among the different branches of 
the Mennonite denomination within the past year 
was the great famine in India. The Home and For- 
eign Relief Commission, organized at Elkhart, Ind., 
for the purpose of aiding the distressed people of In- 
dia, issued an appeal toall branches of the Mennonite 
denomination for contributions. The response from 
all sides was prompt and liberal, and in a short space 
of time a considerable amount of corn was contributed 
principally in the Western States. Most of the corn 
was sent to the Pacific Coast and formed part of the 
cargo sent per steamer ‘‘ City of Everett” to Calcutta, 
India, for distribution in the famine district by the 
Indian Relief Association. Elder George Lambert, 
of Elkhart, Ind., was sent to India to attend person- 
ally to the distribution of grain and money sent 
through the Home and Foreign Relief Commission. 
The total contribution to the famine fund exceeded 
$20,000. The Mennonite Brethren in Christ, who 
worked independently in the matter sent several hun- 
dred dollars more. At present the Home and For- 
eign Relief Commission is receiving contributions 
from all braaches of the Mennonite denomination for 
the maintenance and education of the tens of thou- 
sands of orphans which the famine has left in the 
hands of the missionaries in India; and it is proposed 
as Elder Lambert returned home in November, 
to send out a number of missionaries from the dif- 
ferent branches of the Church to aid in the great 
work of training the orphans of India for future use- 
fulness in the cause of Christ. 


Evxuanrt, Inp. 


The Methodist Bodies. 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
SOUTH. 


BY E. E. HOSS, D.D., 


Eprror or ‘THe CuristiaAN ApvocaTe,”’ NASHVILLE, TENN, 


GROWTH in numbers is one of the tests of the vital- 
ity of any ecclesiastical organization. Judged by this 
test, Southern Methodism is still alive and vigorous. 
Since 1865 it has known no backward movement. 
The minutes of the annual conferences for 1897 are 
not yet all in. Enough of them, however, have 
reached the Book Editor, Dr. John J. Tigert, to war- 
rant him in saying that theincrease in communicants 
has been in the neighborhood of 40,000. This in- 
crease has not been as evenly distributed as usual. 
In some quarters there has been a slight decline, as 
in East Columbia, West Virginia and Tennessee; but 
in South Carolina the net gain is over 10,000, and in 
Texas about 15,000. The North Georgia is still the 
largest conference, having now a membership of 
nearly 97,000. Virginia and South Carolina are each 
smaller by only about 10,000, Texas is probably the 
banner State; it embraces five distinct conferences 
and parts of two or three others, and has an aggre- 
gate membership of about a quarter of a million 
souls. ; 

At the beginning of the year the Church was bur- 
dened witha missionary debt of $146,000. Every cent 
of this has been provided for, and nearly $80,000 of 
it has been actually paid off. This happy result has 
been accomplished wholly by private solicitation. 
One hundred thousand dollars of the debt has 
been contributed by 200 persons, and the entire 
amount by less than 4,000 persons. In the mean- 
time, there has been no interference with the ordi- 
nary collections, which are slightly in advance of last 
year. Including the sums raised by the Woman's 
Board and the Conference Boards of Domestic Mis- 
sions, the Church hasgiven in the past twelve months 
over $600,000 for the spread of the Gospel. Much 
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Credit for this remarkable showing is due to the un- 
tiring energy of the senior Secretary, Dr. H.C. Mor- 
rison, who addressed himself wholly to the extinc- 
tion of the debt, leaving the other affairs of the 
Board to be administered by the junior Secretary, 
Dr. Walter R. Lambuth. . 

The Board of Church Extension also makes a good 
report. Its income from regular sources has increased 
in a gratifying measure and about thirty thousand 
dollars has been added by special donations, legacies, 
etc., to the permanent funds. TheSecretary, Dr. David 
Morton, makes the remarkable statement that not 
more than one hundred dollars of the Loan Fund, 
which now approximates $200,000, has ever been lost, 
tho during the past four years it has been found 
necessary to exercise the utmost prudence to avoid 
financial disaster. 

Dr. R. J. Bigham, Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation, assisted ably by Bishop L. H. Holsey, has 
succeeded in securing about $20,000 of the needed 
$25,000 to complete the erection of Haygood Memo- 
rial Hall in connection with Paine Institute, one of 
our two schools for colored preachers and teach- 
ers, and located at Augusta, Ga. No money was 
ever given with a heartier good-will. Whenever 
Bishop Holsey has appeared before the conferences 
he has met with the kindest reception. By the way, 
he is a man of uncommon ability and character, the 
former servant of the story-writer, Col. Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston, His wife was once the servant of the 
late Bishop George F. Pierce. 

Some of our schools have been very fortunate. 
Emory College, Oxford, Ga., is bringing a handsome 
library building to completion at a cost of $30,000; 
Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss., has a new Science 
Hall, the gift of that princely Methodist layman, 
MajorR. W. Millsaps. Trinity College, Durham, N.C., 
has added in the neighborhood of $150,000 to its fixed 
endowments, chiefly through the liberality of Mr. 
Washington Duke and sons. It is believed that the 
stream of beneficence has only fairly set in from that 
quarter. 

The General Conference will convene in May at 
Baltimore. Owing to the increased ratio of repre- 
sentation, it will be composed of only about two hun- 
dred and fifty delegates. As has been the case since 
1870, one-half of these will be laymen. The indica- 
tions are that an unusually large per cent. of them 
will be men of age and experience. It is safe to pre- 
dict, therefore, that no radical legislation of any sort 
will be enacted. 

On the whole, we have good reason for thanking 
God and taking courage. There is no cloud above 
the horizon, and the great majority of our 1,500,000 
members are consistent and happy Christians, 





NON-EPISCOPAL METHODISM. 


BY F. T. TAGG, D.D., 


Epitor or ** THe Meruopist Protestant.” 


ln the limited space accorded to this paper, I can 
attempt only a synoptical review of the non-episcopal 
Methodist Churches in the United States. Of these 
the oldest and the largest is the Methodist Protestant 
Church, which had its origin in the ‘‘ Mutual Rights” 
controversy of 1828. The attempt to secure a repre- 
sentative form of government in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, resulted in the expulsion of a number 
of the leading ‘‘reformers’’ and the withdrawal of 
many others. The Church was organized in 1830, at 
a General Convention of the reformers, held in Bal- 
timore, Md. The doctrines of the mother church 
were retained, but the polity was so changed as to in- 
sure equal lay and ministerial representation in the 
lawmaking bodies of the Church. The itinerant 
system was continued, but the right of appeal from 
the stationing authority of the conference was secured 
to the ministry. Each conference elects its presiding 
officer by ballot, and decides whether he shall be a 
local pastor, or travel the district. 
of the Church is a pure democracy. 

Beginning with a membership of about 5,000, the 
first ten years showed an increase of 680 per cent. 
After that the increase averaged 29% per cent. for 
each succeeding decade. 
follows: 51 conferences, of which seven are among 
colored people; 2,771 ministers and preachers; 182,- 
260 members; 2,314. churches; value of church prop- 
erty, $4,909, 486. 

Flourishing educational institutions are established 
at Westminster, Md.; Adrian, Mich., and Kansas 
City, Kan. Three smaller institutions are located in 
other sections of the country, and a theological 
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seminary that has recently been reorganized, and is 
now doing good work. There are two official church 
papers, several conference organs, and a complete 
series of Sunday-school literature. Three publishing 
houses are located respectively in Baltimore, Pitts- 
burg and Greensboro, N.C. The foreign mission 
work was begun in Japan in 1880, where there 1s now 
a well-organized annual conference having 14 minis- 
ters, 14 Circuits and stations, 31 appointments, and 
377 members and probationers. There are 25 Sun- 
day-schools and 985 scholars, a college at Nagoya, 
and schools at Yokohama and Shidzuoky. The 
Board of Home Missions was organized in 1888 and 
has established a number of successful mission 
churches in different parts of this country. The 
Board of Ministerial Education aids annually from 
thirty to forty men who are preparing for the minis- 
try. 

The questions of admitting women as representa- 
tives to the General Conference, and of ordaining 
them are yetunsettled. The indications are that the 
overtures will be defeated in the annual conferences. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Church of America was 
organized in a convention held at Utica, N. Y., in 
1843. The slavery question, and the alleged arbitra- 
ry rulings of the bishops in suppressing a discussion 
of the question caused the secession from the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. In doctrines they do not 
differ from the Methodist Episcopal Church, but in 
church government they make ministerial equality 
fundamental, and have an equal lay and ministerial 
representation in the conferences. Opposition to 
secret societies is also very pronounced. There are 
now twenty-five conferences, one having been organ- 
ized recently in the State of Georgia. Their foreign 
mission work is located in Africa, to which two men 
have recently been sent to increase their force of 
workers. Their publishing house is in Syracuse and 
is flourishing. 

The Free Methodists organized, in 1860, at Pekin, 
N. Y. They claimed that there was a decline of 
spirituality in the mother Church, a neglect of dis- 
cipline, and an infraction of the fundamental princi- 
ples of Methodism, especially in the doctrine of sanc- 
tification, which they claimed could not be remedted 
inthe Church. They sought a remedy in withdraw- 
ing and organizing a separate denomination. They 
hold the doctrines of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, but oppose secret societies, and the use of 
fermented wine in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. They have quadrennial, annual, quarterly and 
district conferences, to which laymen and ministers 
are admitted in equal numbers. There are no bish- 
ops, but general superintendents are appointed once 
in four years to travel through the work at large, 
preside at the conferences and do such evangelistic 
work as their time and circumstances will permit. 
They have 36 conferences, 908 ministers, 708 
churches, 28,135 members, 1,024 Sunday-schools, and 
34,327 scholars. Their publishing house is in 
Chicago where the official organ and other papers 
are published. Tnere is one college, with which a 
school of theology is connected, and five seminaries 
doing effective work. Their missions are located in 
Africa, India, San Domingo and Japan, statistics of 
which J could not secure. They are few in numbers, 
but generous, consecrated, self-sacrificing and in- 
dustrious. 

The Primitive Methodist Church grew out of an op- 
position to camp-meetings on the part of the English 
Wesleyans. The Church was organized in 1810, and 
for a time they were called ‘‘Ranters.’’ Their mis- 
sionaries came to this country and planted churches 
in 1829. In doctrine they follow the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, but in polity they are non-episco- 
pal, and are governed by those directly supporting 
the Church. A movement is now on fvot to establish 
a non-resident school of theology. 

The Congregational Methodists organized in 1852. 
They withdrew from the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. Their churches are found principally in the 
Southern States. They differ little from Congrega- 
tionalism in church government. The pastors are 
settled. They have district, annual and general con- 
ferences, and report 204 ministers, 238 churches, and 
12,500 members. 

These differences which divide Methodism should 
be sunk in a generous and equitable adjustment of 
them all. They should be one in polity, as they are 
one in doctrine and, above all, one in great and ag- 
gressive movements for the extension of Christ’s 
Kingdom and the salvation of the world. 


Batimore, Mp, 
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THE COLORED METHODISTS. 


BY BISHOP L. H. HOLSEY, D.D., 


Or THE CoLorep Meruopist EpiscopaL Cuurcn. 


Much may be learned from a review of the stand- 
ing, character and progress of a people by their re- 
ligious work and those proclivities that operate on 
the moral plane. Religion, like everything else, must 
be active and forceful to accomplish the best results 
and effect the best and noblest ends of life. It must 
keep up with the trend of thought, the march of pub- 
lic opinion on moral ideas, and supply the immediate 
spiritual demands of a progressive civilization. A 
review of denominational work and those events that 
have occurred among the colored Methodists of the 
country for the last year, may be significant of their 
intent and purposes. It may refresh the memory of 
the thinking public when we rehearse the fact that 
denominational Methodism, in its best type and dis- 
tinctive features, is seen in the Southern States, 
where the great majority of the Negro race abounds, 
and where, too, the purest forms and the best phases 
of the Negro character as a true religionist is exhib- 
ited. Shut off largely from political preferments 
and those emoluments that accompany such posi- 
tions, his religious proclivities are intensified, and 
his conceptions of denominational importance take 
the widest sweep, and in many instances are the 
weightier matters of the law. 

We think we speak the truth when we say that the 
colored bodies of the Methodists are progressive, 
thoughtful and even resourceful in those plans and 
measures that seem fittest to promote their best in- 
terests. There has been no infraction of doctrine 
nor failures to comply with their standards of faith, 
and no recent departure in established modes of wor- 
ship or public service, and the Wesleyan methods of 
simple worship are universally esteemed and respected. 

Among the new movements of the present year, 
nothing is more significant of a better erathan the steps 
that are now being taken by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in founding a school at Augusta 
Ga., ‘‘for the training of preachers and teachers.’ 
A magnificent building is now in process of erection 
for the purpose, and the school is being taught by 
some of the best white people of that Church. We 
think such a movement should be encouraged by all 
Christian people, because it will bring into play more 
forces and agencies for the betterment and up- 
lifting of the Negro race in the South. There are 
some signs of restlessness among the Negro Metho- 
dists as the result of unholy ambition, but no more 
so, perhaps, than there is among others. Other- 
wise there are no disturbances. We think the de- 
sire for perfect unification is small, not because it is 
undesirable, but it is conceived that the difficulties 
in the way are, at present, insurmountable; and yet 
these difficulties grow from mere prejudice and friv- 
olous assumptions of the parties concerned. The 
advantages-of perfect union of all the distinct col- 
ored bodies of Methodism is what is needed, and the 
effects of such a consummation would be wonderful. 

Bishop J. W. Hood, D.D., of the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Zion Church, is said to be the oldest 
bishop in the world, and his silver anniversary was 
celebrated this year. He has been in active service as 
a bishop for twenty-five years, and is still active. 

It is proposed by Bishop Petty, of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, to have a conven- 
tion of all the bishops and other church digniiaries 
in the year 1g00, to consider the religious and racial 
interests, bothin America and Africa, and, as far as 
possible, adopt methods of co-operation and closer 
relationship for the betterment ofthe people of color, 
We think this is a worthy movement, and will have 
the approval of all good people. 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church is organ- 
izing Christian Endeavor Societies,and also Preachers 
Relief Associations; both upon Connectional basis 
and authority. These movements are new, and are 
being conducted with enthusiasm and success. This 
branch of Negro Methodists has a strong missionary 
work in Africa as well as in other places in foreign 
countries. They are, perhaps, the largest and fore- 
most Negro Methodists of the land. 

It will not be forgotten that the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church has a large number of Negro members in 
its communion. But as they do not constitute a 
separate body, they do not come in the limits of this 
paper. 

The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church is 
the next largest body among us. Its first century of 
separate organization was celebrated last year in New 
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York City. They have had a significant increase in 
revenue and membership. Bishop Small visited 


Africa this year in the interest of their missionary - 


work. They are establishing Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties throughout their connection and seem to be 
conducting them with skill and success. They are 
giving great latitude to the women as preachers and 
laborers in Christian work, and especially as mission- 
aries. Its ministry and membership are loyal and en- 
thusiastic. ; 

The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America is the youngest and smallest body of 
Negro Methodists, but seems vigorous and uni- 
fied. As it was organized by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, there is manifested a 
strong desire by the latter to aid it in a very substan- 
tial way in establishing church schools for the train- 
ing of its young ministry and those who are to be 
teachers. It is by their aid that one college has been 
completed this year, and another is in process of 
erection. This Church has organized a large number 
of Epworth Leagues, butas yet the movement is not 
fully connectional; that is, they have not been author- 
ized by the General Conference. 


ATLanta, Ga. 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
BY ARTHUR EDWARDS, D.D., 


Epitor or ** THe NoRTHWESTERN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE.”’ 


During the Civil War, at sunrise, on’ a beautiful 
spring morning, marching with the head of one of 
about seven invading columns, I saw from a high 
hilltop the long lines of human blue as they moved 
toward the distant battle-field. Mounted aids were 
in constant motion with messages for each column, 
while other aids flew hither and yon between the 
columns with orders that compacted the entire force 
into a single clearly instructed mass, according to the 
plans of the commander-in-chief. Who doubts that 
the exceptional occasion on which almost the entire 
army saw itself all at once, convinced every one of its 
units that the mass was invincible? 

I amconfident that the opening of this new year of 
our Lord reveals a Methodist column that is joyful in 
its divine Leader, and all the more confident because 
all the other columns are stronger than ever before, 
and because all have a comforting, reassuring con- 
sciousness of fellowship in service and mutual love. 
Our Church began its work in the bosom of another 
Church, as a personal evangelizing agency. That 
work was urged as such, but when hundreds of thou- 
sands had been awakened, our leaders suddenly 
found that these masses must be organized as an 
autonomous religious force. Other Churches had 
their heritages in organization, traditions and unified 
policies and polities. Everything was new in Meth- 
odism, save that which is common to all Churches. 

While Methodism was organizing it never for an 
instant forgot its prime errand and vocation. It 
summoned men to repent, and many thousands heard 
the call. In one recent year Methodism’s recruits to 
the general Church reached one thousand for each day 
of the year in question in the United States alone. 
The same year witnessed like advance in its institu- 
tional growth. 

The year 1897 has been a ‘‘quiet’’ one, as the year 
after our quadrennial General Assembly is apt to be. 
‘¢ Then had the churches rest and were edified ’’ ap- 
plies to Methodism, as once to Galilee and Samaria. 
The rest was not sleep, but a compacting of sinews, 
and plans for the future wider than ever. Souls have 
been born anew, marching souls inspired afresh, re- 
vivals deep and earnest; and I am sure that more 
than ever these revivals have been led by the pastor 
in person and less by special revivalists, who always 
should be secondary to the pastor. The order of our 
last General Conference is bearing good fruits. 

The burden of debt has been lifted from many 
churches, over-expensive building has been checked, 
our college and university finances have been com- 
pacted by dire stress of the times, our scheme of ed- 
ucation has been vitally corrected in many respects, 
our growing Epworth League is as a West Point to 
our youthful cadets in service, our publishing inter- 
ests have been successful, our churchly journalism 
has stronger hold upon the people, home missionary 
work among neglected city populations has received 
marked impetus, while foreign missions are closer to 
the heart of the Church than ever before. 

Four things concerning our Methodist column re- 
assure me: The aim to get all members to work; the 

disposition to work seven days, and not one only; 
the growing conviction that all work by intelligent 
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Christians is religious, with its institutional results, 
and the reillumination of the Wesleyan saying that 
all ‘‘the world is my parish.’’ Over all-these must 
preside the personal consecration and the conscious 
spirituality which are the sources of all religious 
fervor and service. 

An incisive writer concerning our national expan- 
sion says that ‘‘Comparative religion teaches that 
creeds which reject missionary enterprise are fore- 
doomed to decay.’’ That author applies the saying 
to national policies, but the test is legitimate. The 
missions of our Church began in 1820, but gifts did 
not reach $100,000 until 1850. Before and since that 
date our Church has given thirty-three and a half 
million dollars directly to the sacred cause. Other 
millions are more than constructively missionary, 
besides still others which are gifts for preaching 
Christ’s Gospel. Our beginnings in foreign work are 
relatively recent; but the fruits in India, China and 
other lands are as generous and indicative as any 
work done by us in the United States. We rejoice in 
this, both because God fulfils his promises, and be- 
cause the facts may lift the hope of our fellow-Chris- 
tians, who in this sunrise hour may see that our col- 
umn does not lag in the valley, beneath the moun- 
tains of opportunity. God forbid the shadow of a 
boast, save in our divine Leader. 

I venture to suggest to others of the Grand Army, 
that our general church plans have been and will be 
shaped much as follows: 1. The call to every man 
everywhere to repent, 2. The call to all to work. 
Our temples are for preaching and other institutional 
work; the Sunday-school for laying foundations; the 
Epworth League for further training; strengthened 
colleges for education in truth, with the central 
Christ; hospital hospitality for the suffering; con- 
stantly enlarging Deaconess service, in which our 
elect women re-enforce the numbers of those whom 
modern apostles name at the end of their grateful 
epistles to mankind; conscientious presses which 
scatter healthful books and papers, in confident be- 
lief that printers’ ink is an ordained messenger; a 
church ministry on seven days of the week to homes 
that blunder into sin because they have not been 
taught the better way. Every word, or pleading, or in- 
vitation to a sinning man or woman or untaught child 
is a foreign mission, even tho the heathen be at our 
doors at home. Methodism is broadly awake to this 
home city work, and that path of neighborhood serv- 
ice widens and deepens. The past year has made a 
great impression with respect to that home call. Our 
very lives depend upon obedience to that call. It 
will be obeyed, yet not at the cosc of a dollar belong- 
ing toforeign missions. Home service will make the 
home desert to blossom, and we are praying for a 
residence of a garden of just such roses. 

3. An American gospel begets no_ suspicion 
abroad. All other nations that have adequate mus- 
cle aim to partition Asia or Africa. Has it occurred 
to American churches that no heathen suspects that 
our bound Bibles conceal blank deeds for the benefit 
of designing ‘‘land-grabbers”? Our word of life has 
no flavor of political aggrandizement in foreign 
countries. We are above suspicion in that vital re- 
spect. The world has never been in such a_ solvent 
state as now. Invading Huns once flowed over other 
lands, unorganized, yet rapacious. Modern hordes 
sail away in armored cruisers, seize strategic harbors, 
annex whole states, and dig for diamonds and gold. 
The politically weak are the prey of the ambitious and 
avaricious who speak with ten-inch rifled cannon. 

The United States asks no man’s land, or gold or 
diamonds, unless in fair trade or legitimate com- 
merce. Far-away lands know it, and they are ready 
to welcome a gospel that marks the contrasts between 
us and other nations. This is no strained assump- 
tion. The fact is telling, and the finished volume of 
the Gospel’s history among men will emphasize the 
grand and superlative reason why God has ordained 
this Republic as a gospel-bearer to the nations of the 
earth. Our missionaries carry no staff of compulsion 
or scrip to buy favor. Neither do they lust for the 
scrip that transfers the title-deeds of land ownership 
abroad. America may bear the highest banner in 
this sacred ambassadorship among all peoples of the 
earth. 

The past year has illustrated our conscious or un- 
conscious belief in this American policy abroad. 
Our bishops. now stay abroad for longer terms, and 
we are confident that God is leading us toward con- 
clusions as to the conduct of our foreign work which 
will tell mightily upon the future. 

The year has been one of ‘‘ quiet,’’ which is not 
sleep, or inanitisn or religious lounging. We pray 
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that we are not mistaken in the hope that our spirit- 
ual and institutional power has been increased. 
Whether, with our brethren, we are ‘‘ marching 
through Immanuel’s land,’’ or are an invading army, 
we note that the other columns also are in motion. 
When the columns deploy into line of battle, after we 
have followed our separate distinguishing guidons, 
the one banner will be over us all. 


Cuicaco, Itt. 


The Moravian Church. 
BY THE REV. E. T. KLUGE, 


ALTHO when reviewing the past year wecannot point 
to any particularly striking occurrences nor to any 
thing indicative of marked progress, the Church 
has continued to fulfil its God-given mission, both at 
home and abroad, steadily growing in numbers and 
in activity inthe cause of Christ. 

The latest reports received from the churches in 
the American province afford gratifying evidences of 
faithful work performed and 


reasonable progress 
made in most respects. 


The American branch of 
the Unity has far outstripped the European and the 
British provinces, as far as numbers are concerned. 
This is owing in part to circumstances peculiar to the 
countries in which the Church has labored, the lack 
of opportunities for aggressive work, but principally 
to the different policy and measures adopted in this 
country during the past forty years. While the total 
membership in the European or mother province of 
the Moravian Church is 8,752, and that of the Brit- 
ish province 5,866, the American province numbers 
21,882, or more than the other two combined. 

The foreign mission activity, which has character- 
ized the Moravian Church during 166 years, and 
which is the united work of the entire Church, is 
prosecuted with unabated zeal, the blessing of the 
Lord continuing to rest upon it ina marked degree. 
Laboring, in many instances, among the most de- 
graded and least promising nations, where the great- 
est patience, faith and perseverance are required, suc- 
cess has ultimately crowned the efforts of our mis- 
sionaries wherever engaged. Oneof the most difficult 
and discouraging fields of labor has been that in Tibet. 
During more than forty years this work has been car- 
ried on with very little success. The past year the 
seed, which had so long slumbered in the earth, has 
sprung up and precious fruits have appeared. 
day has dawned for this mission, and 
being gathered into the fold of Christ. Encouraging 
intelligence has also been received from East Central 
Africa, one of the more recent missions, founded in 
1891, and indeed from the majority of fields in which 
the Church is laboring. 

At the close of the fiscal year a deficiency amount- 
ing to about $26,000 again occurred in the foreign 
mission work. Following so closely upon the mission 
debt of two years previous, which has been paid 
through the earnest efforts of the membership and 
friends of the Church, the outlook appeared gloomy 
indeed; but the Lord again vouchsafed his help. 
The late Mr. J. T. Morton, of England, assumed the 
entire debt; and altho he departed this life soon 
after having promised to liquidate the entire amount, 
the executors of his estate have, agreeably to his di- 
rections, paid every dollar of the debt. 

The mission begun two years ago in Alberta, in 
the northwestern portion of the Dominion of Canada, 
has prospered greatly during the past year. Besides 
three regularly organized churches, preaching places 
have been established at many points, and services 
are held among English, German, Norwegian and 
Russian immigrants, The number of colonists from 
Volhynia, among whom the work was begun, is 
steadily increasing, the favorable tidings from AlI- 
berta regarding both the temporal well-being of the 
immigrants and the spiritual care bestowed by the 
Church, inducing others tocome to this country from 
the land of oppression. 

The number of Young People’s Societies of Chris- 
tian Endeavor is steadily increasing, and the influ- 
ence of these is far-reaching and valuable. 

The Moravian College and Theological Seminary, 
located at Bethlehem, Penn., continues to prosper. 
The number of students is forty, of whom thirty- 
eight are preparing for the ministry. The Church 
boarding-schools have enjoyed an increased patron- 
age during the past year. They are located at Beth- 
lehem, Nazareth and Lititz, Penn., and Salem, N.C. 

The number of communicant members of the Mo- 
ravian Church in the United States is, according to 
the latest reports received, 14,220, oratotal of 21,882 
in connection with the Church, The total in the 
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European and British provinces is 15,068, on foreign 
missions, 94,812—a total of 131,762. 

The number of ministers and assistants in service in 
the various provinces, including foreign missions, is 
nearly 2,500; in the American province the number of 
ministers is 120, of whom 100 are in active service. 
There are 112 churches in this country; the number at- 
tending Sunday-school is 13,655. The increase in 
communicant members is 606; in the total membership, 
987. 


BETHLEHEM, PENN. 





The Presbyterian Bodies. 
THE NORTHERN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
BY W. H. ROBERTS, D.D., LL.D., STATED CLERK, 


More important for the welfare of the Presbyterian 
Churchthan the improving financial conditions in the 
country, are the encouraging spiritual conditions as the 
year 1897 draws toaclose. Not that the additions to 
the membership of the Church exceeded in the year 
1896-97, those for 1895—'96, for they were 7,000 less, but 
that there is a wider acknowledgment of spiritual need, 
and more earnest effort after co-operation in the pro- 
motion of the higher Christian interests. These sym- 
pathetic conditions found marked expression at the last 
General Assembiy, held at the Winona Assembiy 
Grounds, Warsaw, Ind., May, 1897, through the sermon 
of the retiring Moderator, John Lindsay Withrow, 
DD.,LL.D., whose text was, ‘‘And above all things 
have fervent charity among yourselves.”” Further, the 
unabated interest of the Churchin its home mission- 
ary work, despite differences of opinion as to the meth- 
ods, was emphasized by the election as the Moderator 
of the Assembly of 1897, Sheldon Jackson, D.D., 
LL.D., who for more than thirty years has been a 
leader of the missionary advance toward the West. 

Foremost among the disturbing questions in the 
Church during the early part of the year, was that of 
the sale of the Presbyterian Building in the city of New 
York, erected by the Boards of Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions. “The Special Committee on the Building, of 
which Dr. Withrow was chairman, reported to the As- 
sembly recommending that the disposition to be made 
of the property in question, should be left to the Boards 
interested. Aftera long debate, the Assembly unani- 
mously approved of that and other recommendations 
submitted by the Committee. 

In connection with the Board of Home Missions, the 
Assembly directed that its executive work should be 
placed in charge of one Secretary, with whatever assist- 
ants might be necessary. This change was not in- 
tended to be a reflection upon the Board or its officers, 
but was simply a move in the line of business efficiency. 
From this standpoint also is to be viewed the action of 
the Assembly on Synodical Home Missions. The work 
of the Board has been complicated of recent years by 
these plans, in use in several of the larger synods. To 
bring about an adjustment between them and the 
Board’s work, the last Assembly appointed a Committee 
of Fifteen, and the committee has already held one very 
satisfactory meeting. The outcome of its work, it is 
hoped, will be of high advantage to the Church. 

The debts of the Boards are still an incubus upon 
missionary advance, and aggregate about $250,000. 
further, the Boards of Home and Foreign Missions will 
need to raise between December Ist, 1897, and May Ist, 
1898, the first, $638,000, and the second, $689,000, in or- 
der to liquidate their debts and meet the appropriations 
made by them. The cause of Foreign Missions has re- 
ceived a decided impulse from the gift of about $10,000 
for the debt, and in addition three gifts of $5,000 each 
from individuals. An earnest effort should be made be- 
tween this and the next Assembly to make both these 
Boards free from debt. This ought to be done quickly 
by a Church which enrolls 1,000,000 members—one- 
fifth of the Presbyterian communicants in the world— 
and contributes-about one-third of the total sum given 
by Presbyterians to missions. 

The Board of Publication and Sabbath-school Work 
will move into the Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, 
its new edifice, on January Ist, 1898. The property oc- 
cupied by it for so many years at 1334 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, has been sold for the sum of $450,000. 
The Board is to be congratulated upon its possession of 
a structure at once admirably adapted for its uses, hon- 
orable to the Church of which it is the representative, 
and certain to produce a satisfactory income. The 
Sabbath-school Department of the Board has inagura- 
ted what is called the Twentieth Century Movement, 
with a view to adding 500,000 scholars to the Sunday- 
schools of the Church, up to and including the year 
1goo. The present Sabbath-school membership igs 


1,080,000. 

The question ‘of temperance has been before the 
Church of late, inconnection with one of the largest uni 
versities in the country, and one having vital relations 
to the Church. The position of the Assembly on intem, 
perance is unequivocal, and found expression in its 
last meeting in the declaration, that it is ‘‘the privilege 
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and duty of all who love Christ and their fellow-crea- 
tures, toset the example of total abstinence from intoxi- 
cating drinks,.and to employ, further, every agency in 
their power for the lessening of this tremendous evil.’’ 
The difference between the position of the American 
Presbyterian Church to-day on this question, and its 
position at the time of the adoption of the Westminster 
Standards by it in 1788, is shown by the fact that in the 
Larger Catechism, the words are still found which de- 
clare that one of the sins forbidden by the Sixth Com- 
mandment is the *‘ immoderate use of meat, drink, labor 
and recreations’’; while one of the duties required is 
‘*a sober use of meat, drink physic, sleep, labor and 
recreation.” 

Two overtures have gonedown from the Assembly to 
the presbyteries. The first overture proposes to add a 
new section to Chapter IXof the Form of Government, 
giving the session exclusive authority overthe worship 
of the congregation, including the musical service. The 


- second overture proposes to amend Chapter VI of the 


Form of Government so as to allow deacons, by them- 
selves, or in conjunction with the session, to manage 
the temporal affairs of the congregations. It also pro- 
vides that when trustees are chosen to manage the tem- 
poralities they are to be subject to the control of 
the session over the use of the church building, and 
that they shall be ordinarily communicant members of 
the church. Few of the presbyteries have voted, as yet, 
upon these overtures, the vote showing so far as given 
opposition only to the second. 

The movement toamend the charters of the theolog- 
ical seminaries reached a probable finality at the last 
Assembly. The seminaries which have toa greater or 
less extent changed theircharters are, Princeton, Du- 
buque, Lincoln and Omaha. The other seminaries, with 
one exception, are by their charters subject directly or 
indirectly to Church control. The number of graduates 
during the year 1896-’97 was 261, of students 915, of 
professors and other teachers, 83; the amount of income 
$272,403, and of expenses, ¢ 302,347. 

The interests of the authorized missionary publica- 
tions, viz.: Zhe Church at Home and Abroad and the As- 
sembly Herald have been referred to a committee ‘‘to 
report the facts together with their recommendations.” 
The chairman is Richard S. Holmes, D.D., of Pitts- 
burg, Penn. There are some inthe Church who desire 
a consolidation of these periodicals, and others who be- 
lieve in committing the entire matter of publishing in- 
formation to the several missionary and benevolent 
boards. 

The Assembly passed important rules in the matter of 
voters in the congregations. It declared that all com- 
municant members in good standing, of whatever age 
or sex, could vote for pastors, ruling elders, deacons 
and trustees, and that non-communicants of full age, 
who contribute regularly to church support, could vote 
for pastors and trustees. These regulations, so far as 
they affect the trustees, were made contingent upon 
their not contravening the provisions of the civil law. 

Among the many devoted ministers who have depart- 
ed this life during the year, are to be noted the follow- 
ing: James T. Leftwich, D.D., of Baltimore; James H. 
Brookes, D.D., of St. Louis; Robert H. Fulton, D.D., 
of Philadelphia; Joshua H. McIlvaine, D.D., of Prince- 
ton, N. J.; George P. Hays, D.D., Moderator of the 
Assembly of 1885; James N. Crocker, D.D., and the 
Rev. James A. Menaul, Superintendents of Home Mis- 
sions for the Synods respectively of New York and 
New Mexico; Daniel W. Poor, D.D., Emeritus Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education: and S. G. McFarland, 
D.D., for thirty-seven years a missionary in Siam. 

The General Assembly is making preparations for 
the commemoration in May, 1898, of the 250th anniver- 
sary of the adoption of the Westminster Standards, and 
has recommended like commemorative exercises to all 
the synods, presbyteries and churches. Such com- 
meMorations have already been held in several impor- 
tant centers, and serve to emphasize the fact that the 
great body of the ministers and members of the Pres- 
byterian Church have not waveredin the least in their 
loyalty to the Calvinistic system of doctrine, and the 
representative form of Church Polity. Indeed, it is inter- 
esting, in connection with Calvinism, to suggest that it 
is to-day the most widely held system of religious 
thought among the Protestants of the United States. 
Counting in all the adherents of the system in North 
America, the Baptists, Congregationalists, Episcopa- 
lians and Reformed, as well as the ‘Presbyterians, this 
is probably the case. 

The matter of unemployed ministers and vacant 
churches, is one which has had considerable attention 
in the religious press during the year. Official statis- 
tics show in connection with this subject, that the 
ministers of the Presbyterian Church are distributed 
into the following classes: 


PRMRII osha oss ncn wdiv wine noes anvcsehseeaseeee 3.172 
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The statistics for the churches are as follows: 


With pastors........ iy ee eI i sont 3:435 
With stated supplies.................0e000e 3,100 
Sf SERRE Ib) ep Cee pO RON Bie ps ee a 1,096 

i CRS RE a I ere ey ea 7,631 


The discrepancy between the number of pastors and 
the number of churches with pastors, is owing to the 
fact that two and sometimes three churches are minis- 
tered to by one person. Thediscrepancy inthe matter 
of stated supplies, is caused by the fact that a consid- 
erable number of pastors are also stated supplies of 
neighboring churches, that some stated supplies serve 
two congregations, and that in some cases ministers 
of other denominations are stated supplies. Of the 
total of 7,631 Presbyterian churches, 4,237 are not, and 
3,294 are self-supporting. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 





THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
BY CHARLES R. HEMPHILL, D.D., LL.D. 


The Presbyterian Church in the United States, com- 
monly designated the Southern Presbyterian Church, 
is confined to the Southern and Scuthwestern States of 
the Union, and at the close of the ecclesiastical year, 
May Ist, 1897, embraced 13 synods, 77 presbyteries, 
2,816 churches, 1,393 ministers and 211,694 communi- 
cants. The number of additions by confession of Christ 
was something over 10,000, the smallest number for 
several years. This fact has aroused no little atten- 
tion, especially as several hundred churches reported 
no accessions by confession. It should, however, be 
remarked that most of these churches are small, scat- 
tered and only partially supplied with preaching; and, 
further, that the statistical reports from the presby- 
teries not infrequently fail to exhibit all the facts. 

The general work of the Church, so far as it is rep- 
resented by the General Assembly’s Committees, has 
been sustained at the level of the previous year, while 
a slight advance in foreign missions has been made. 
It is worth recording that within ten years this Church 
has nearly doubled her contributions to foreign mis- 
sions and has almost trebled the number of her mis- 
sionaries. She has now 7 missions, 37 stations, 153 
missionaries, besides native assistants, and contribu- 
ted, the past year, $143,741. S. H. Chester, D.D., the 
Secretary for Foreign Missions, is now on his way 
home from a visit of several months to the missions 
in Japan, China and Korea. 

An event of note is the movement for the organiza- 
tion of an independent Presbyterian Church for the 
colored people of the South, The Southern Church has 
worked steadily toward this end; and a recent confer- 
ence was held at Birmingham, Ala., between a Com- 
mission of the General Assembly, and appointed repre- 
sentatives of four presbyteries now existing among the 
colored Presbyterians. lt was the unanimous judg- 
ment of the colored ministers present that it was expe- 
dient to form an independent body; and another con- 
ference will be held during the sessions of the General 
Assembly at New Orleans next May to perfect the or- 
ganization. The Southern Church will continue to give 
aid and sympathy to the new body, and to provide 
training for its ministry in the Stillman Institute. This 
institution, now situated at Tuscaloosa, Ala., has re- 
ceived the gift of twenty acres of land in one of the 
suburbs of Birmingham, and will soon be removed to 
the new site, and equipped with better facilities for its 
work. 

During the summer, E. M. Richardson, D.D., the 
efficient Secretary for Education for the Ministry, 
passed away, and was succeeded by the Rev. J. H. 
Lumpkin. The Assembly’s Committee on Education 
extends aid to a young man preparing for the ministry 
upon the recommendation of the presbytery under 
whose care he has placed himself. Additional assist- 
ance is often secured from the Students’ Fund of the 
Seminaries. For several years complaint has been made 
that the presbyteries and the seminaries are not suffi- 
ciently careful, while there are some who call fora radi- 
cal change of policy. There is, however, no definite at- 
tack on the existing system; but one of the seminaries 
has announced that it will give no further aid from its 
funds except in the form of scholarships awarded on 
the basis of character and attainments ascertained by 
thorough examinations. The students in the four theo- 
logical institutions-number about 165, a decrease of 20 
or 25 below the attendance of last year. 

The Presbytery of Louisville has been under the 
painful necessity of placing on trial one of its most 
eminent and useful ministers, M. H. Houston, D.D., 
for nine years the Assembly’s Secretary for Foreign 
Missions and now a missionary to China. Dr. Houston 
has adopted views on the Lord’s Supper, the elder- 
ship and the doctrine of sanctification which the 
presbytery found to be contrary to the Standards of the 
Church. The presbytery imposed the censure of ad- 
monition, the mildest censure possible, and laid certain 
restrictions on Dr. Houston in the propagation of his 
views. Dr. Houston’s theory of sanctification has 
affinity with the Keswick teaching, but appears to go 
peyondit in the form of perfectionism advocated by 
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him. He has not yet indicated whether he will enter 
an appeal to the Assembly, but there are signs that 
other ministers have more or less sympathy with his 
views, and it is likely that we are to have a general dis- 
cussion of the doctrine of sanctification. 

The year has been marked by a wide-spread celebra- 
tion of the 250th anniversary of the formulation of the 
Westminster Standards, and these venerable symbols 
have been the subject of addresses before churches, 
presbyteries and synods. Not a few of these addresses 
have been given to the public in pamphlet form. The 
celebration reached its culmination at the meeting of 
the General Assembly at Charlotte, N. C.,in May, when 
eleven selected speakers delivered addresses before 
that body. These addresses were of a high character, 
and by order of the Assembly have been gathered into a 
volume and published by the Committee of Publication, 
at Richmond, Va. The volume is provided with an ex- 
cellent introduction and bibliography by Professor 
Beattie, and may be taken to set forth the attitude of 
this Church toward the Westminster doctrine and pol- 
ity. The Southern Presbyterian Church betrays no 
sign of a weakened hold on hersymbols, a fact possibly 
of interest to some people, and, among others, to the 
Boston divine who has recently proclaimed from the 
housetop that Calvinism is finally extinct. 


LouisviL_g, Ky. cn fa 
THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. , 


BY M. B. DEWITT, D.D. 


THE work of the year may be called encouraging. 
Several reasons can be assigned for so stating. A gen- 
eral cne is that there has been a steady movement of 
the Church forces all along the front of our operations. 
The officers and agents of all our Boards seem to have 
been very active and have met with much encouraging 
welcome in visitations throughout the’Church. The 
report of the General Assembly’s Committee on Mis- 
sions, at Chicago, last May, began with these words: 


“We rejoice at the signs of a great revival of missionary 
interest throughout the bounds of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church. Our ministers are studying missions 
and preaching about this great work of Jesus and his 
Church as never before.” 


The Board of Missions has seen fit to open a mission 
field in China, three young men and one young woman 
having been consecrated to this work, and one good 
ruling elder in Missouri having given one thousand 
dollars to assist Dr. O. T. Logan to complete a course 
as medical missionary and provide for one year’s sal- 
ary. 

The work in Japan and Mexico has such interesting 
features that there seems an urgent need for additions 
to the missionary force to meet the enlarging demands 
of these wide fields. Our Assembly’s and Woman’s 
Boards have together 17 missionaries in Japan and 8 
in Mexico. The regular mission and school work of 
these devoted men and women is full of interest. A 
work undertaken by our Woman’s Board at Barnard, 
N. C., among the mountaineers of the Great Smoky 
range has this year developed rapidly in both adult 
and children’s departments. Our Woman’s Board col- 
lected more money than in any previous fiscal year, 
and its general operations are systematic, efficient and 
hopeful. Among the measures of great importance to 
our body is that of Church Extension by Synodical 
Missions which has become a generic department of 
Assembly collections and on account of which this year 
most Stirring ‘‘ rallies’’ have been held in many synods. 
The synod was long considered a ‘‘ fifth wheel”’ in our 
machinery; it is now a strong instrument of prog- 
ress. 

A marked revival of presbyterial power has been go- 
ing on,and this year it has widely impressed the 
Church as to ministerial and congregational responsi- 
bility to the ruling body in Presbyterianism, even to- 
ning upthe system of synodical authority and manifest- 
ing a very vigorous spirit by demands for obedience to 
orders of higher courts. We see evident benefit already 
fromthis. Whatis popularly known as ‘‘ grouping ot 
churches” is a feature which has wrought decisive re- 
sults in many presbyteries by formation of pastorates 
with one or more weak country churches joined to one 
or more strong ones and thus providing for pastors 
over all. Where before were many vacant pulpits, we 
now behold large presbyteries entirely supplied, witha 
constant tendency to provide for all destitute points. 
Moreover, presbyteries are commanding the installa- 
tion of pastors to promote permanency and efficiency in 
the ministry. 

Our colleges and universities are doing excellent 
service in the education of all classes, and the numbers 
attending are encouraging. Our theological seminary, 
which is a department of Cumberland University, Leb- 
anon, Tenn., has a decided increase of students over 
last year—forty-two reported in THE INDEPENDENT last 
January, sixty now attending, with a probable increase. 
The seminary lately received a gift on endowment of 
fifteen or twenty thousand dollars from a devout Kens 
tucky woman, 
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As to Statistics, there has been a fair gain in minis- 
ters, probationers, officers and churches, and a net gain 
of about ten thousand members. There were 18,218 
actual additions, being an increase of nearly 3,000 over 


. last year’s report. The Church seems awake to the 


need of bottom facts on actual conditions, and seeks 
real growth. Cumberland Presbyterians belong to 
the advance guard on Christian Endeavor, and Nash- 
ville, our leading city, is alive for the Convention of 
1890, with our own Rev. Ira Landrith, Chairman of 
International Executive Committee, moving the ele- 
ments for success. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


THE UNITED AND ASSOCIATE REFORMED 
PRESBYTERIANS. 


BY A. G. WALLACE, D.D., STATED CLERK. 


In the United Presbyterian Church, the past year has 
been one of quiet, steady work, with encouraging re- 
sults. No disturbing element has appeared, no exci- 
ting question has arisen. The reports indicate that 
pastors have exhibited more earnestness in preaching, 
and have been more abundant in pastoral labor. The 
meetings of the synods have been notable for the spirit 
of prayer which pervaded them, and for the greater 
interest in aggressive work and in subjects relating to 
the spiritual life. The Chautauqua idea for synodical 
meetings, popular for a few years, has entirely disap- 
peared; and the sessions have been fully taken up with 
the discussion of our institutions and missions and 
living subjects relating to the present opportunities 
and duties of the Church of Christ. If we may judge 
from these meetings, there has been a decided increase 
of spirituality in the pulpit ministrationsand a positive 
uplift in the lives of the members. 

The educational institutions have had the largest at- 
tendance in their history; but the present term opened 
with a slightly smaller number of theological students. 
In the General Assembly there was an earnest discus- 
sion on our colleges, looking to enlarged courses of 
study, a higher standard, and better training for the 
ministry. The Board of Fducation was instructed to 
report tothe next Assembly a comprehensive educa- 
tional policy for the whole Church. 

The missionary boards have been able to avoid seri- 
ous debt, but at the expense of not enlarging the work. 
The foreign missionary force has been increased, and 
in both Egypt and India special interest has been man- 
ifested, amounting in the Punjab toa revival of great 
power. The home mission work has been restricted in 
the West by the prevailing financial conditions; but 
more attention has been given to the cities in the cen- 
tral and eastern parts of the country with good results. 
The schools among the freedmen have had a larger 
attendance, and have been advanced in grade. There 
is now a theological department in connection with 
Knoxville College. The contributions for missions re- 
ported to the Assembly were larger than in the prece- 
ding year; but the aggregate for all purposes was less 
by about $24,000, the decrease being chiefly in congre- 
gational expenses. The average per member was 
$12.51. The average salary of pastors was $1,056, a 
slight increase. 

The evangelistic work has undergone some change, 
some of the synods having discontinued their appoint- 
ments. This does not indicate a decrease of interest, 
or a falling off in this form of ministry, but rather 
that pastors have taken it upto a greater extent than 
before. The report of results is favorable. The num- 
ber of ministers who are ready to take part in special 
services, whether in the churches or on the street, is 
larger than at any previous time. In some of the 
synods two-fifths of those received on confession of 
Christ were from outside of Christian families; in the 
whole Church the proportion was one-fifth. 

The Young People’s Christian Union has gained in 
enthusiasm and service, as well as in membership. 
The Annual Convention at Indianapolis indicated a 
very healthy development of spiritual life and activ- 
ity. The organization of the Union is under a com- 
mittee appointed by the General Assembly and a com- 
mittee chosen by the Convention, with a General Sec- 
retary appointed by the Assembly. About four-fifths 
of the societies in the Church are Christian Union, and 
one-fifth Christian Endeavor; but they meet in conven- 
tion without distinction. About one-seventh of the 
members are tithe-payers. The effect of the whole 
movement has been to stimulate loyalty to the United 
Presbyterian Church, and, at the same time, greater 
love for all who bear the name of Christ. 

The plan of co-operation in home mission work pre- 
pared by the Presbyterian Alliance Commission was 
adopted by the General Assembly, except a minor reso- 
lution. No direct progress has been made toward 
union with the Associate Reformed Synod of the South, 
but the plan of co-operation in missions is working sat- 
isfactorily. The Young People’s societies of the 
Southern Synod have been admitted to membership in 
the Christian Union. Tho two Churches are growing 
together, 
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Altogether, the past year is regarded as one of great 
blessing and substantial progress. 

The Associate Reformed* Synod, at its last meeting, 
recorded its gratitude to God for the peace and pros- 
perity within its borders. Those who are familiar with 
its history say that the spirit in the Church was never 
better or more hopeful, its ministry never more alive 
to its work, its people never more ready to follow. 
There are 10,824 members in congregations in every 
Southern State except Louisiana; of the 96 ministers, 80 
are inthe active pastorate. Thecongregations are rap- 
idly becoming more thoroughly organized after the mod- 
ern plan, with missionary and young people’s societies, 
and the results are seen in the greater activity of the 
whole Synod. The contributions for home missions 
have been unusually large; the Synod is making earnest 
efforts to establish congregations in the principal cities; 
that is, is adapting itself to the changed conditions of 
the population. In this line a Board has been organized 
for aid in the erection of churches. By reason of the 
long continued drouth in Mexico, the year has been a 
trying one in the foreign mission work; but relief has 
come, and the reports are encouraging. The Board of 
Foreign Missions has never been in debt. The absorb- 
ing topic of the year has been education. The cele- 
bration of the quarter-centennial of Dr. W. M. Grier’s 
presidency of Erskine College was made the occasion 
for the exhibition of special interest. One man made a 
donation of $15,000 for a dormitory for girls in connec- 
tion with the college. The sentiment in favor of co- 
education is slowly increasing, but only a few young 
ladies have as yet availed themselves of the privileges 
of the college. The Ladies’ Seminary at Due West 
continues to be the greater attraction. Thenumber of 
theological students is larger than ever before. The 
general meeting of the young People’s Christian Union 
is biennial; but the societies are represented in the 
United Presbyterian annual convention with the result 
of a growing cordiality of feeling. Co-operation in 
mission work also moves in the sdme direction. 


SEWICKLEY, PENN. 


THE REFORMED PRESBYTERIANS. 
BY J. W. SPROULL, D.D. 


The General Synod allows its members to vote and 
hold office under the Government. It has 48congrega- 
tions, an increase of 2 during the year; 35 ministers, 7 
licentiates, 7 students of theology and, estimated, about 
5,000 members. The college at Cedarville, O., reports 
an attendance of 73, an increase of 6. The first com- 
mencement was held on June 8th, when 5 students 
graduated. There is a foreign mission in India where 
is a presbytery with 7 congregations, 6 ministers, 4li- 
centiates, 7 students of theology and 876 members; 4 
congregations will be organized this year. 
sion work is also prosecuted. The Domestic Board 
has given aid to 14 congregations. A deep interest is 
manifested in all reform work by this Church. 

The Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
does not allow its members to vote or hold office under 
the Government. 


Home m is- 


It has 116 congregations, an increase 
of 1 during the year; 115 ministers, an increase of 1; 75 
pastors, 16 licentiates, 26 theological students, and 
9,830 members, a decrease of 125; 4 more students will 
be licensed before the year closes and 13 in April, all to 
return again to the seminary. The seminary has the 
largest enrolment of students in its history, 28, de- 
creased by death to 26. The college at Beaver Falls is 
also well patronized this year. 

The foreign mission work in Syria, Asia Minor, 
Cyprus and China is reasonably prosperous. The 
death of Dr. Metheny on June 4th, 1897, at Mersine, 
Asia Minor, deprived the Church of atriedand devoted 
missionary. The mission there has been re-enforced 
by the arrival of the Rev. R. J. Dodds. Tak-Hing- 
Chau, on West River, about eighty-five miles west of 
Canton, has been chosen as the center of mission work 
in China. 

There are now thirty-two Indian members of the 
church at our mission near Fort Sill, Oklahoma, and 
quite a number of children and older persons under in- 
struction. The prospects ofthe work among the Freed- 
men in Selma, Ala., were never more encouraging. 
Work is being prosecuted in the home field with suc- 
cess. The mission in Chicago has been organized into 
a congregation. We have also a mission among the 
Chinese in Oakland,Cal. Several of these have united 
with the church during the year. The total contribu- 
tions during the year were $165,280, a gain of $1,872. 
The most discouraging feature in connection with our 
work is the low state of the funds. The foreign mis- 
sion. treasury is overdrawn about $9,000. The Home 
and Southern have not been in such an unsatisfactory 
condition for many years asthey arenow. The Church 
takes an active part in all reform work. Special atten- 
tion is given to National reform—the movement in fa- 
vor of the recognition of God, Christ, and the Bible in 
the national Constitution. It has also an agent en- 
gaged in presenting the doctrine of political dissent— 
the distinctive work of the Church, 

ALLEGHENY, PENN, 
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The Protestant Episcopal Church. — 


BY THE REV, GEORGE HODGES, D.D,, 


Dean oF EpiscopaL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


THE year has been especially interesting by reason 
of itsanniversaries. The thirteenth centenary of the 
landing of St. Augustine of Canterbury was of con- 
cern to the Church here as in England, and a great 
number of our bishops went over to the meeting of the 
Lambeth Conference, and joined in the various celebra- 
tions of notable events in the conversion of the English 
people. In New York, the bi-centennial of the estab- 
lishment of Trinity Church was observed with appro- 
priate ceremonies; in Boston, the centennial of the 
consecration of the first Bishop of Massachusetts 
brought together conspicuous gatherings of people to 
listen to historical discourses; in New Haven, the con- 
secration of Dr. Brewster, as Bishop Coadjutor, was im- 
mediately preceded by the keeping of the centennial of 
the consecration of the second Bishop of Connecticut. 

These occasions have served to recall the past his- 
tory of the Church, and have afforded material of com- 
parison between a former day and the present. The 
most striking contrast is in the relation of the Episcopal 
Church tothe Church of England. A hundred years 
ago it seemed impossible that the Church in this land 
could live without the aid and counsel and personal 
government of the English Church; to-day the bishops 
come back from the Lambeth Conference the sturdiest 
of Americans. 

Alongside with the international meeting of the bish- 
ops, there has been held this year an International Con- 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. This 
association of good laymen welcomed to its meetings in 
Buffalo representatives of the churches of England and 
Canada. A hundred years ago such a meeting would 
have beenimpossible. The present position of the lay- 
men in the work of the Church is one of the significant 
facts in the course of its progress. 

Various changes have taken place in the episcopate. 
Bishop Walker succeeded Bishop Coxe in Western 
New York; Bishop Talbot is to follow Bishop Rulison 
in Central Pennsylvania; Bishop Gibson has taken the 
place in Virginia left vacant by the death of Bishop 
Newton; Dr. Brewster has become Bishop Coadjutor in 
Connecticut, and Dr. McVicar is to take a similar posi- 
tion in Rhode Island; Dr. Morrison has become Bishop 
ofthe mew diocese of Duluth. Inthe office of the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Board of Missions, held by Dr. 
Langford, Dr. Lines has been appointed. 

These new officers do not in any instance represent 
positions materially different from these faithful men of 
whose services the Church has thus been deprived by 
death. They are all of them of a moderate way of 
thinking and behaving, not extremists, not inlove with 
an impossible past. Their election shows what is the 
real mind of the Church. The men who are determin- 
ing the future ofthe Episcopal Church are in sympathy 
with the day in which they live, hospitable to truth, 
friendly with their neighbors, Christians rather than 
ecclesiastics. Itis a fact which indicates which way 
the Church is tending. 


vention of 


The Reformed Bodies. 
THE REFORMED (DUTCH) CHURCH. 


BY JOHN B. DRURY, D.D., 


Ep:iror or * Tue CurisTiAN INTELLIGENCER.” 


THE growth of the Reformed Church in America is 
more intensive than extensive, and is mani‘ested in the 
increased strength and steady development of the 
churches rather thanin their multiplication. The year 
1897 has been in nearly all respects an average one. 
The increase of ministers has been 2, and of churches 
5, and the ministers now number 654, and the churches 
634. Families reported are 58,371, and communicants, 
107,960, an increase of 3,156. The accessions to the 
churches were 9,157, of which 5,585 were on confession. 
Continuing the statistics, there are enrolled in the 915 
Sunday-schools 120,808 members, and connected with 
the churches are 586 Christian Endeavor Societies, 
probably in proportion to the number of churches the 
largest percentage of any denomination. Connected 
with these societies are 137 missionary leagues con- 
tributing regularly to mission work. The contributions 
of the Church aggregated forall purposes $1,344,105, 
of which $1,038,321 were for congregational purposes; 
$204,889 for denominational, and $100,895 for other be- 
nevolences. The exceptional gifts of last year(to remove 
the debt), for foreign missions ($145,250), were followed 
by less ofa reaction than often occurs. They fell only 
to $111,111.82, leaving a deficiency in expenses of about 
$1,000. The Board of Domestic Missions, for its regular 
work and for the building fund received $72,217.06, a 
slight excess. over the receipts of 1896. The other be- 
nevolences of the Church were well sustained, and 
$100,000 was added to the endowment of Hope College. 

The General Synod met in June at Asbury Park, 
N. J. Itsattention was mainly givento the educational 
and missionary work of the Church. The Vice-presi- 
dent of the Synod was the veteran missionary, the 
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Rev. John Scudder, D.D., who} has since returned to 
India; and there were a number of other missionaries 
in attendance—all which helped to strengthen the al- 
ready firm hold of foreign missions on the heart of the 
Church. That 1897 marked the completion of forty 
years of independent missionary work gave occasion 
for an encouraging review of what had been accom- 
plished. Up to 1857 the Foreign Missionary work 
of the Reformed Church had been carried on 
through the A.B. C.F. M. Inthat year our Board of 
Foreign Missions received from the American Board 
the Amoy (China) and the Arcot (India) missions. The 
growth in forty years has been from two missions to 
five—North and South Japan and Arabia being added. 


Six stations have become 23; out-stations have 
increased from 2 to 236; missionaries from 17 
to 84; ordained native ministers from none to 33, 


and native helpers from 22 to 247. Churches have 
increased six-fold,to 47,and communicants twenty times, 
to 5.306. There has been a proportionate increase in 
schools and pupils. Nineteen boarding-schools now 
gatherr,ooo scholars, and 150 day-schools have 5,859 
pupils. There are four theological seminaries or 
classes with 79 students, where there were none in 1857. 
These statistics show in part, and imperfectly, how 
greatly the work has been blessed. 

In furtherance of the completion of the Amster- 
dam correspondence, E. T. Corwin, D.D., was ap- 
pointed by the General Synod its Official Historiog- 
rapher, and in August went to Holland. He is prose- 
cuting the work with much success, and is finding in 
the archives of the Classis of Amsterdam much that is 
of the highest value as to the early history of the 
churches in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
The funds to prosecute the work are derived from 
voluntary gifts, which, however, as yet scarcely 
amount to more than one-fifth of what is estimated as 
necessary. Doubtless, as the value of the undertaking 
is appreciated,churches and individuals will come to 
its help. 

Death has claimed thirteen of our ministers. Three 
had served in the ministry for over sixty years: John 
T. Demarest, D.D., and William R. Gordon, D.D., 
classmates, life-long friends and associated in study 
and authorship, and the Rev. Elbert Nevius, ordained 
in 1834, and one of our earliest foreign missionaries, 
In the list are the honored and cherished names of Prof. 
William Rankin Duryee, D.D., of Rutgers College, and 
David Waters, D.D., LL.D., Recording Secretary of the 
Western Section of the Alliance of Reformed Churches. 


New York City. 





THE REFORMED (GERMAN) CHURCH. 
BY JAMES I, GOOD, D.D. 


THE past year has not been a very important year, as 


the triennial General Synod did not meet. Yet this 
year has had two prominent events: 
1. It decided the Church Constitution. For more 


than twenty years the question of a new constitu- 
tion has been agitated, and several committees 
have been at work and several Constitutions have 
been sent down by the General Synod to the 
classes for adoption; but they failed to gain the nec- 
essary two-thirds majority of the classes. At the 
last General Synod, held at Dayton, June, 1896, it 
was reported that the vote of the classes on it had 
bern so close that the General Synod resubmitted 
it again to the classes for final decision. This time the 
classes more decidedly rejected it than they did three 
years ago. The vote of the classes stood 26 tor 
it to 27 against it. This was very considerably 
less than the two-thirds majority required to adopt 
it. The objections raised to it were that it centralized 
too much in the Synod and classes at the expense of 
the rights of the congregation. The Germanclasses did 
not think it guaranteed their rights sufficiently. What 
will now be done about the matter remains for the next 
General Synod to decide; but it will not meet till the 
summer of 1899. Meanwhile the Church has plenty of 
time to consider the matter. 

2. The other important event was the sesqui-centen- 
nial of the organization of the Church. Altho German 
Reformed congregations were organized in Pennsylva- 
nia as early as 1725, and even before that in 1719 at 
Germantown, yet they were not united in an organiza- 
tion until September 20th, 1747, when the Rev. Mr. 
Schlatter, who had been sent over by the Reformed 
Church of Holland, organized them into a Coetus or 
Synod under the supervision of the Reformed Church 
of Holland, which gave donations to carry on the 
work. The Coetus met in the Reformed Church at 
Philadelphia and consisted of thirty-one members, four 
of whom were ministers. Twelve charges were repre- 
sented. The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
this event has caused quite an awakening of historical 
consciousness throughout the Church. Quite a good 
many congregations, especially the older ones, have 
held sequi-centennial services,as at Falkner Swamp, 
Lebanon, Tulpehocken, Frederick, Boehms and else- 
where; twoclasses, Tohickon and Philadelphia, order- 
ed special services, the latter holding them in the 
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historic First Church of Philadelphia. The Home Mis- 
sion Board, which is seriously involved in debt, has 
tried to utilize the occasion by raising $100,000 in $500 
building funds; Ursinus College has also tried to raise 
its endowment as a sesqui-centennial fund. Several fine 
gifts have been made, as a library to Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, by General De Peyster. The statistics 
of the Church are 1,031 ministers (an increase of 30), 
communicants 190,000 (a gain of 9,000), 1,682 Sunday- 
schools (a gain of 43), 180,764 scholars (a gain of 
nearly 6,000). The benevolent contributions were $231,- 
169 (a gain of about 37,000), and the amount raised for 
congregation expenses about $1,086,000 (a gain of 
about $50,000). 


READING, PENN. 


The Roman Catholic Church. 


BY THE REV. D. S. PHELAN, LL.D., 


Epiror or ‘* Tat WesterN WaTCHMAN,”’ 


I am asked for a story of Catholic progress and 
growth. Havel one to tell? During the past year 
some statstical controversy was indulged in on this 
side of the Atlantic and on the other as to the number 
of converts received into the Church from the different 
Protestant denominations, some placing the figures in 
both cases as high as one thousand a month, while 
others contended that the estimate was overdrawn. 
THE INDEPENDENT gave some Statistics from Germany 
that were not so flattering; but subsequent investiga- 
tion, if it did not disprove the conclusions, at least cast 
serious doubts on the sources of information. 

We are apt to attach too much importance to these 
tables of confessional mutability. We are obliged to 
labor for the salvation of our fellow-men and knowledge 
imparted through the ministry of the Word is a prime 
factor in such sublime work; but ‘‘ unless the Lord 
build the house, in vain do they labor who build it.’’ 
Individual coriversions will never change the general 
aspect of the religious world. A fewthousand brought 
into the Church in a year among thirty or forty millions 
of people, is a good reward for individual zeal and de- 
votion; but as a step toward the conversion of the en- 
tire body it is one of the far-out figures of a long deci- 
mal. Only the Spirit of God can ‘‘renew the face of 
the earth.’’ Great religious upheavals are the work of 
that Spirit, and all the Church can hope to accomplish 
is to aid mankind to get into the water after it is dis- 
turbed. A great hurricane of popular passion swept 
whole nations from Catholic unity; it will take some 
such counter-revolution to hurl them back again. 

While a study of dogma may bring a few highly cul- 
tured minds to accept this or that form of belief, the 
masses must be drawn by the cords of Adam. When 
our Lord stated the case of the unbelieving Jews he 
said they had no excuse because they had seen his 
works and had been convinced that they were such as 
no man had ever wrought before. If we are to wrest 
the masses from their sin and errors we must show them 
works; and if we would draw them into our communion 
we must show them that the works we do are done by 
no other Church. The Catholic Church is perfectly 
willing to engage inthe work of conversion on these 
terms; they offer a fair field, and as wide ds it is fair. 
Hers has been the case of suffering for the sins of a 
wicked partner, and he will infuture go it alone. Cen- 
turies of brutal oppression and social discrimination 
which the Church was compelled to permit and, as far 
as was consistent with truth and her divine mission 
excuse, resulted in the final and evitable explosion of 
the last century, and theelectric spark that ignited the 
huge mine came straight down from Heaven and men 
called it ‘‘Liberty.’”’ It was a word to conjure by, and 
the civilized world was set wild by it. Thrones were sent 
high in air, and the force of the explosion shook the 
Church’s altars. The last hundred years have been for 
her a period of recovery and reparation. To-day she 
stands before the world and asks for judgment. ‘‘If 
the works which I do have ever been done by any other 
body claiming Christ’s commission, then are you ex- 
cused from hearing me.’’ One thing the non-Catholic 
world has learned in these late years, and it is that 
Catholics are sincere believers and their clergy are 
thoroughly in earnest. 

Some movements of a general character have occurred 
from which the Church must derive more than local 
advantage. The Czar has lifted his iron heel from the 
neck of the Church in Russia. The hostility of the 
Czardom to Catholicity was not inspired by any aver- 
sion to Rome or her teaching, but by a determined pur- 
pose to keep Orthodoxy as the bulwark of the Russian 
State. Rome was more feared than hated, as she was 
the one enemy of nationalized Christianity. A thing 
unheard of in the history of the Russian Church was 
the donation from the imperial exchequer recently 
made to repair a Catholic church in Moscow. Then 
during the past year five Catholic sees in Russia have 
been filled and several seminaries opened with the full 
consent of the Government. The relations between the 
Holy See and St. Petersburg were never so amicable 
as at present. 

The efforts of the Holy Father to bring back the 
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Eastern schismatics have met with considerable suc- 
cess; but Leo is ‘‘the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness,’ the dawn of a better day for the Church in the 
East is at hand, and events may arise at any moment 
that will crown the work of reunion. When Germany 
and France will have learned that they have nothing to 
fear fromthe prosperity of the Church the Czar will 
not be slow to learn the same lesson, and then the grim 
visage of the Russian bear will relax, if it does not melt 
into a smile. 

In the Latin republics of America the position of the 
Church is somewhat improved, owing toa general rap- 
prochement between them and the Vatican and the ap- 
pointment of nuncios and Apostolic delegates to most 
of them. Those peoples are intensely, Catholic, but 
they fear a restoration of the old ecclesiastical régime, 
something they abhor not one whit more than do the 
authorities in Rome. The work of the monks in those 
countries was a wondrous manifestation of the power 
of love and Christian co-operation; and the world will 
never be able to repay those godlike men for their 
heroism and far-seeing providence; but those people 
have long since graduated out of the religious nursery, 
and the pioneer work of the monks is done. 

‘We have seen some changes in the Church in this 
country, and we may hope that some of them have been 
on the lines of improvement. The war of factions 
which disturbed us for some years is aboutover. We 
have no need of factions in this healthy Church of the 
United States. The silencing or the suppression of an 
ecclesiastical faction is like the amputation of a limb, 
and is nota sign of restored strength and health. The 
Holy Father removed the head of the Washington Uni- 
versity in the interest of harmony, and when that was 
found ineffectual, it was followed by the dismissal of 
the unmitered ‘‘ Leader of the Germans,”’ Mgr. Schroe- 
der. The three German professors chosen by Bishop 
Keane in 1892 have proved to be very annoying misfits. 
They were learned men, as are all German professors, 
but as proud and haughty as they were learned. They 
came over here to spread ‘‘German science’’ and in- 
cidentally to"promote Deutschtum generally. They 
were as suitable to our religious conditions as German 
anarchists to our political conditions; and their agita- 
tion, as loud and frothv as the beer-born frenzy of those 
Anarchists, wasas quickly lai& 

The state of the Church in this country may be said 
to be one of peace. The stormcenters have been swept 
ad fines Thracios, thanks to the wise and unostentatious 
policy of our present Apostolic Delegate. St. Patrick 
and St. Paul are the best of friends, and the oldtrapper, 
Faribault, has become a citizen of New York. New 
Orleans has been retroceded to France, and the act was 
accomplished, we are told, by a new Maid of Orleans, 
the daughter of President Faure. Several new theo- 
logical seminaries have been built, or are in course of 
erection, and altogether the outlook for higher educa- 
tion in the Church was never so bright. Only one 
Catholic paper went to the wall curing the past year, 
and several new ones have entered the field. This is a 
very healthy sign. When people cease to take inter- 
estin an object they cease to read abont it, and vice 
versé. A better sign still, the Catholic and Protestant 
papers take notice of each other, an innovation intro- 
duced by THE INDEPENDENT. Disputed points of doc- 
trine will never be settled until the newspapers settle 
them. They go to the marrow of the argument, and 
the thrusts of the journalistic bayonet never heal. 
This makes us hopeful, and suggests a more than an 
ordinary Christmas greeting. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Salvation Army. 


BY COL. J. J. KEPPEL. 


THERE are now 6,390 corps or stations under the 
charge of 12,609 officers. On an average more than 
250,000 persons are induced yearly to make a profession 
of religion, these being drawn mostly from the godless 
classes. Millions of persons attend daily our open-air 
and indoor services. The circulation of our weekly 
newspapers amounts to 1,000,000 copies, and our work 
is carried on in 42 different countries and colonies, and 
in 28 different languages. 

We nightly shelter some 10,000 persons, and find work 
daily for more than 2,000. Our 400 relief institutions 
are manned by some I,400 separate officers. They in- 
clude 95 cheap shelters and food depots, 69 homes tor 
fallen women, 14 homes for ex-criminals, 2 homes for 
waifs and strays, besides hospitals, nursing institu- 
tions, labor bureaus, and other agencies too numerous 
to mention. Through our Rescue homes for fallen 
women there pass annually more than 4,000 girls, 
nearly 80 per cent. of whom are restored to lives of 
virtue. Through our homes for ex-criminals there pass 
annually some 1,500 men, and about 7fpercent. of these 
are permanently reclaimed. 

Our spiritual operations include 716 corps, under the 
charge of 2,444 officers. During the past twelve months 
nearly 70,000 souls have sought salvation, and our op- 
erations have been largely extended. 

Our Social relief institutions for the poor accommodate 
daily 3,500 persons, and include 16cheapfood depots and 
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shelters for men, 1 shelter for women, g rescue‘homes, 
2 prison gate homes, 4 salvage brigades, 1 farm colony, 
together with homes for children, hospitals, labor bu- 
reaus,and slum posts. During the past twelve months 
we have sheltered 1,000,000 persons in the United 
States. We are preparing to shelter 2,000,000 this 
year. 

The extension of our farm colonies will probably pro- 
vide for at least 1,000 persons. 

The establishment of a farm colony costs at about 
the rate of $500 for each family of five persons that 
settle upon the land; that is to say, forthis amount we 
are able to buy them a ten-acre plot of land, to place a 
small cottage upon it, and to give them a start in life. 
This amount is repaid by the colonist, and is then re- 
invested in starting another family; so that there is no 
indiscriminate charity about the assistance that is 
given. 


New York City. 


The Volunteers. 
BY COMMANDER BALLINGTON BOOTH. 


Ir is now about twenty months since God, in his 
providence, revealed it to be his will, and the American 
public made known their desire, that we should inaugu- 
rate this new movement, affiliated with the Churches 
and distinctively American in its character. 

Its growth has been truly phenomenal and remarka- 
ble. Tho we have scrupulously avoided any display of 
figures, believing them to be inadequate in setting forth 
the great gocd done, yet, perhaps, as they are the most 
concise method of conveying our growth to the public, 
I may mention that the Volunteers of America have 
now eight regiments, their centers being located in 
New York City, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, Chica- 
go, Grand Rapids, Minneapolis and San Francisco. 
These are subdivided into sixteen battalions and de- 
tachments, in addition to our National Headquarters, in 
which we publish the Volunteers’ Gazette, and employ 
some forty people. There are already 92 staff officers 
and over 600 commanding officers, whose whole time is 
employed in furthering the interests of our philan- 
thropic work, by far the larger majority of whom have 
been raised in our ownranks. Asa further instance of 
the manner in which the movement has taken hold of 
the public, I may state that I have just received, 
through our reports, information that during a recent 
month 2,142 open-airs were held, reaching some 140,000 
people, while about 176,000 attended our week-night 
services, exclusive of the 160.000 attending our Sunday 
services in the armories throughout the States. 

On an average 10,000 people per year are professing 
conversion in our meetings; and we have every reason 
to believe that it is only a question of a short time until 
we shall be able to raise a force of consecrated evangel- 
ists from our own ranks enabling us to more effectually 
reach the unchurched. 

The Defender’s League is a thoroughly representa- 
tive group of all evangelical denominations, and in- 
cludes some of the foremost citizens of the Union; leg- 
islators, ministers, lawyers, physicians, literary men 
and merchants, who subscribe five dollars per annum 
toward the support ofthe movement. There are several 
thousands of such permanent friends at the present 
time. 

By no means least in our work is the prison branch. 
The Volunteers have nearly 1,800 members in their 
prison league within the State-prisons, and are in touch 
with nearly 9,000 prisoners by correspondence. 

Surely these figures at this early stage of the work 
are a sufficient proof of its success and of the vast good 
produced by its existence, to say nothing of their prom- 
ise for its future advancement. 


New York City. 


The United Brethren in Christ. 


BY M. R. DRURY, D.D. 





THE year 1897 was especially signalized by the meet- 
ing of the quadrennial General Conference in May. No 
event of the year had greater significance to the entire 
denomination. While the conference was the largest 
that ever assembled in the history of the Church, it did 
not have the average strength of some previous confer- 
ences. The legislation of the body was conservative and 
wise. The most progressive enactments were: That re- 
quiring a higher educational qualification for admission 
to the ministry: making the use of tobacco an absolute 
barrier to the office of the ministry; regulations for the 
improvement of the schools of the Church; changing the 
policy of the rotary service of the bishops to the 
diocesan plan; providing for deaconesses and homes 


for orphans andthe aged poor; directing that special . 


attention be given to the causes of missions and church 
erection during the next four years. 

There were numerous other changes, chiefly of the 
administrative character, the wisdom of which is yet 
to be proved. The restricted plan of Episcopal super- 
vision and service has thus far given general satisfac- 
tion. A catechism, for use in families, Sunday-schools 
and juvenile societies, authorized by the General Con- 
ference, has been published, which has already given a 
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marked impetus tothe more careful religious.instruc- 
tion and training of the young. 

The missionary activities of the Church have been 
unusually earnest and aggressive during the year. 
Two former missionaries of the General Board of Mis- 
sions, who had been home a year for rest, returned to 
their work on the West Coast of Africa. The Board 
also took advanced steps in prosecuting its hopeful and 
growing work in Japan. The Secretary, Dr. W. M. 
Bell, visited the missions in this field in November, and 
made arrangements for the building of mission head- 
quarters at Tokio. The Woman’s Board has also sent 
out three new missionaries to China and one to Africa, 
besides four missionaries who had been home on vaca- 
tion, returned to the latter field. There is a growing 
interest throughout the Church in the work of both 
boards. 

During the year Otterbein University, located at 
Westerville, O., the oldest college in the denomination, 
fittingly celebrated the semicentennial of its founding. 
This gave the year wide educational interest. The 
colleges and other schools have had gratifying prosper- 
ity considering the general financial depression of the 
country. In most of them the attendance of students 
has been in advance of previous years. This is indica- 
tive of the growing interest throughout the Church in 
higher education. 

The cause of Church Extension has received increased 
attention during the year with encouraging results. In 
other departments, the Sunday-school, Young People’s 
societies, publishing interests, etc.,the work has been 
well sustained throughout the year, and in some in- 
stances there have been decided gains. ; 

The Year Book for 1898, just from the press, shows 
the present membership of the denomination to be 243,- 
183, a gain of 4,401 forthe year. The contributions for 
missions aggregate $69,990.38, which is an increase of 
$6,492.24 over the previous year. The contributions of 
the Church for all purposes during 1897 are 
$1,177,424.40. 


Dayton, O. 


The Unitarians. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


THE Unitarian churches of the United States and 
Canada held their seventeenth biennial meeting at 
Saratoga in the third week in September. The pro- 
ceedings of this meeting have just now been published, 
and the various reports should be studied by persons 
who are interested in the movement of this branch of 
the Church. 

The division of the time of the conference is in itself 
indicative of the range of duties which these meetings 
take up. For it must be observed that the National 
Conference differs from most conventions of ecclesias- 
tical bodies, because in this communion every separate 
church or society is absolutely independent and would 
resent any instructions given from a central body. 

The first effort of the united churches on this occa- 
sion was entirely successful. It was the establishment 
on a permanent footing of the Mew World, a quarterly 
review which was established in 1891. This review is 
under the editorial charge of Professors Everett and 
Toy, at Cambridge; President Cone, of Buchtel Col- 
lege, and Prof. N. P. Gilman, of Meadville. The 
second day of the conference was given to what are 
generally called theological discussions—‘‘ The Old 
Theology and the New,” ‘‘ The Points of Contact be- 
tween Unitarianism and the New Orthodoxy.’’ The 
third day was given to sociology. 

Looking at the historic conditions of the Unitarian 
movement, the two most important features are un- 
doubtedly the establishment of the Mew World as a 
journal with so large acapital behind it that it can pub- 
lish the best speculations of the best authors in Europe 
and in this country, as it has done in the past. The 
opinions of high critics have placed this journal at the 
very head of the journals of the same class, and the 
optimism of our body is such that we have a great deal 
of confidence in such opinion. The Christian Register, 
too. which for three-quarters of acentury has repre- 
sented the best religious thought of the Liberal leaders 
in New England, has also been established with a suf- 
ficient capital to make of it a very vigorous journal. The 
price of the journal has been reduced, and the Rev. 
George Batchelor, for some yéars the active missionary 
head of our whole body, has been appointed its editor. 
Mr. Batchelor is a man who holds a light pen, has at 
once a broadand profound view of the great questions 
of the day,and has already shown,in some serious 
theological writings of the first importar ce, his master 
ability. 

The missionary work of the body, if the enterprise 
may take so large a name, consists principally in the 
establishment, as it has the means, of new churches in 
the large cities. The Unitarians take literally the in- 
struction of the Savior that we shall not scatter seed by 
the wayside. They ridicule the enterprise of those 
evangelical boards who publish what they call ‘‘ Way- 
side Tracts.”” They suppose that the Savior of men 
knew what he meant when he said that the fowls of 
the air devoured such seed; in interpreting the parable 
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he said that that meant that the Devil got hold of it. 
They suppose it better to work where the facilities of 
modern life give the most encouragement for a large 
harvest. Nor are they disappointed. There are very 
few cities in the United States now, which count more 
than fifty thousand inhabitants, in which there is nota 
vigorous Unitarian center. The policy of the central 
board is to enlarge the number of such establish- 
ments. To take the place of Mr. Batchelor, the Rev. 
Samuel Atkins Eliot, of the Church of the Savior in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been invited to act as secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association. This means 
that he will be the principal executive officer in a system 
which includes home missions and the duties of publi- 
cation in the same office. 

In a world larger than that of ecclesiastical organi- 
zation, the tendencies of the year have given great en- 
couragement to the Unitarian preachers and peo- 
ple. The publication of such a book as the ‘‘ Life of 
Jowett’’ may be treated with indifference by the or- 
gans of the Episcopal Church; but noone reads that 
book without seeing that the more advanced principles 
on which the Liberal movement of this country has 
been founded have come to stayin the Established 
Church of England. The fact that such a manas Tem- 
ple, one of the authors of the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,”’ 
is at this moment the head of the English Church shows 
that for one generation, at least, all narrowness is ban- 
ished from the administration of that Church. In this 
country it is evident that the Presbyterian Church, the 
organization of which is the great barrier to liberal 
thought in America, is giving way before the pressure 
of its laymen. The Presbyterian Church is perfectly 
willing to receive Unitarians to its communion-table if 
they say, as any of them would say, that they love the 
Savior. 


Boston, Mass. 


The Universalists—1897. 
BY I. M. ATWOOD, D.D., 
PrEsIDENT CANTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, CANTON, N. Y. 

THE year just closed has been one of anxiety in-sev- 
eralof the more important enterprises of the Univer- 
salist Church, on account of the protracted pressure of 
financia! and industrial stringency. It is, however, 
matter of congratulation that nothing heretofore under- 
taken has been given up, while some advances have 
been made. One drain to which this body is subject, 
not equally felt by any other, is occasioned by the steady 
and often rapid development of its characteristic 
thought in other and oider communions. We can 
neither harvest our own sowing nor retain our own 
harvesting. 

To select out of many things interesting among our- 
selves a few that may be assumed to be of general im- 
portance, 1 mention the following: 1. New parish or- 
ganizations, 17; new famikies enrolled, 728; new mem- 
bers admitted to fellowship, 2,905; new church edifices 
erected and dedicated, 24; ministers licensed or or- 
dained, 29; addition to the permanent funds of the Gen- 
eral Convention, $18,507.10; to the permanent funds of 
the varions organizations of the body, $36,400, carrying 
the latter up toa total of $751,116, and the former to 
$289,521. The receipts for general mission work and 
church extension show a gain of about $9,000 over the 
previous year, the disbursements a reduction of about 
$5,000. Value of parish property less debt, $9,419,352 
—a gain of $159,031. Parish expenses for the year, 
$1,186,918, a reduction of $182,284. Thelastitem isthe 
testimony of figures tothe existence of ‘‘ hard times” in 
the churches. Thothe accessions to the list of minis- 
ters have been, as given above, 29, losses by death have 
been larger than for many years; the financialcondition 
of many ofthe smaller parishes have resulted in a shrink- 
age of demand, and quite a number of pastors have 
turned temporarily to other pursuits. The roll of the 
General Convention now shows but 773 names. 

2. The Home Missions in the South, inthe West and 
on the Pacific Coast have been maintained, tho with 
some difficulty and some hardships. The Suffolk (col- 
ored) Missionin Virginia has added to its appliances a 
school building. The missions in Texasand Tennessee 
have been very active and report a great increase of in- 
terest in their message and work. The Japan Mission 
continues to enlarge its field of operations tho much 
Straitened in means the last year. Just now the pres- 
ence in the United States of the Rev. Hidezo Yoshi- 
mura, the first native Japanese ordained to the Univer- 
salist ministry, is creating a new interest in the 
churches and hopefully stimulating the contributions 
to the mission. 

3. In the opinion of many, the most important meet- 
ing of Universalists for a quarter of a century was that 
held under the auspices of the General Convention, in 
Chicago, last October. It was avery large meeting, it 


was preceded -by a conference of seventy-five minis- 
ters who prepared themselves and prepared the 
Convention for the harmonious and_ profoundly 
religious session which followed. The action 
taken was important in several particulars, espe- 
cially that relating to the new basis of fellowship and 
that doubling the number ofdelegates. But the spirit 
of the mzeting was the impressive and inspiring fact. 
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STATISTICS OF THE CHURCHES. 


TABLE I.—MINISTERS, CHURCHES AND COMMUNICANTS IN 1896 AND 187 IN UNITED STATES ONLY. 



















































































-—-Ministers.—\ —Churches.— -—Communicants.— 
Denominations. 1896. 1897. 1896. 1897. 1896. 1897. 
ADVENTISTS: 
t. Byatigelical...:.....sseccccescscssssccsssecsseescveces 34 34 30 30 1,147 1,147 
1 A INR os 2 Gs id su baod <5 chan exeichsodenesee gi2 gi2 610 610 26,500 26,500 
3 Seventh Day........ccceserccesccesccscccesccsscseccons 256 282 1,258 1,348 45,109 475779 
4. Church of God.........cccccecccceccccccccscescsceccees 19 19 29 29 647 647 
5. Life and Advent Union...........ss.ssescesscesseccess 50. 60 28 28 1,018 3,000 
6. Churches of God in Jesus Christ...............0..0e0: 94 94 95 95 2,872 2,872 
Total Aa Gem oi iss 5 6 oon s nin wk Se ciccsesisenves 1,365 1,401 2,050 2,140 77,293 81,945 
BAPTISTS: 
1. Regular (North)........sscsecessccecccsccccecseseees a : 
5 BRAMAN SEMIN Go os oss Sov 538 Scena nese eee a aunties 27.259 | age 40,658 »250 3,824,038  7#125»000 
3 Regular (Colored)...........ceccescsccsccscscccccees 12,672 14 471 1,728,334 
4- Six Principle. .........ccccccccsccesccecccccoveces pea ans 14 14 18 18 937 937 
5 Seventh Day.......ccsccccscocccscsccsscccccsccsecceces 117 123 105 109 9,173 - 9,205 
1 PRs ooce cask oe hcss Soke cae n es Mapes on tabasewe tenses 1,335 1,379 1,514 1,624 86,668 91,911 
_ 7. Original Freewill.............cseceeecceeccescensceneees 120 120 167 167 12,000 12,000 
RD ERE 5 iin winccsneebe bende s eases st sascowessekeobninees 360 550 430 580 22,500 28,000 
G Separate. .........cccecccccccccsssccesecccccsecccccesccs 19 19 24 24 1,599 1,599 
Si ADIN CkKse bic ck nahn seep esas o<bacrnhcreusabsuss= seks 25 25 204 204 13,209 13,209 
11. Baptist Church of Christ..........-.+000 ceeeeeeeeeeees 80 80 152 152 8,254 8,254 
CO: MMRAUO obs pues vn bos oh ass beneee ston us ceedsc seen s 2,130 2,130 3530 3530 126,000 126,000 
13. Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian........... 300 300 473 473 12,851 12,851 
pee beer yyy Sere errr ee 31,759 32,112 47,275 47,602 4,117,229 4,157,300 
BRETHREN (RIVER): 
Se APRRIE AE COERB Es 6, d5o5c5 sn coe snes th5Sas scien yey ee see 128 152 78 78 2,688 4,000 
2) Old Order, OF YOrKer..... 6... c ise. s ec cee sees cevesseces 7 7 8 8 214 214 
3. United Zion’s Children........c.ccesscessccccccscceces 20 20 25 25 525 525 
Total River Brethren... .....cccceccsocesvecess 155 179 III 111 3427 4,739 
BRETHREN (PLYMOUTH): 
EOD scwas Cans so sanh nos orn oshswens bie nedesichinnee 109 109 2,289 2,289 
2. Brethren (II)..........-cscscscscecsccccccccscsssccceces 88 88 2,419 2,419 
3 Brethren (IIT). .......cccsccccsssseccccccccccccccencoss 86 86 1,235 1,235 
4. Brethren (1V).........s005 0: cescccccvcsscescccevescses 31 31 718 718 
Total Plymouth Brethren.............eeeeeeeeee 314 314 6,661 6,661 
CATHOLICS: . 
B MROmman TCRtRONC 6 ooo oie cin c's on ced sineseseseeyics sen eece’s 10,752 11,055 14,859 14,875 8,156,963 8,314,754 
2: Polish CMCC. «0.550025 o0dssc ee sccccn sews cedeveecees Behe 20 wee 8 See 17,000 
3 Russian Orthodox........c.cceceeeceecceeescccescvcnes 13 13 12 12 13,504 13,504 
4. Greek Orthodox...........cccseccccccceccccvcccscscses 3 3 3 3 200 200 
5 Armenian. ..........ccccsccsccscccscccescccsvccssccvecs 7 7 6 6 335 335 
PN ORRIN sino cn win sions 4 sbinvneescn seman ysecesees 3 3 5 5 700 425 
7. Reformed Catholic. ........0.0.ccossvccsstscscevecesees 8 8 8 8 1,000 ~ 1,000 
NE ARRON oi o's 85s ae bees Ay ous eum aba te 10,786 ‘11,109 14,893 14,917 8,172,702 8,347,218 
Catholic Apostolic. .........csscccsscctcvcesecscssceses 95 95 10 10 1,491 1,491 
Chinese Temples............cccsesccscsccccsosccscvsncs see ee 47 47 ere: ple 
Christadelphians .... ......cesccccccesccccscccscscaces 63 63 1,277 1,277 
CHRISTIANS: 
1. Christians (Christian Connection)..........-.+...+e008 1,395 1,400 1,320 1,325 105,000 105,500 
2. Christian Church South...........ssessesecsesees cham 105 100 160 170 15,000 16,000 
pi TL GS, TM Apa 4 ee Np ane pny aon ay Pace 1,500 1,500 1,480 1,495 120,000 121,500 
Christian Catholic (Dowie)............ssccecccsccecees ete 7 pasts 13 Rates 5,000 
Christian Missionary Association................+200+ 10 10 13 13 754 754 
CRO RINNER os 5. Wink n nds nes eeueeenayssanes 3,000 3,500 313 343 25,000 40,000* 
Chapbetin ty TIGR ons 0555 5:06 000160 6'0)00,0 00192 5019.0 00s 0 0'e see es 183 183 294 294 18,214 18,214 
Church of God (Winebrennerian).............+-.++-+ 450 460 560 580 36,000 38,000 
Church Triumphant (Schweinfurth)............+++-..- ea ose 12 12 384 384 
Church of the New Jerusalem............sseeeeeeeeeee 142 129 149 150 7,527 7,674 
CoMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES : 
NR OS 5s Sina bb base tautens and he WssSOhe nbs 15 15 1,650 1,650 
2, AMIRI Sis 55:6 06 9x 0 '4.0's Sins sins'gns 00 spain senses one vee sece's 7 7 1,600 1,600 
Si A UMRINT Sins 50's sion win ones com's 0650 ¥ wvine sino nhn'9 045s 00795 I I 250 250 
SANE a 2's pier sienka shee hp ses ssees sucess es oy as I I 200 200 
i MIPIMUNS 5s sn’ esau on ¥'asineWonesnessspessn ets ees easseces I I 25 25 
4. Church Triumphant (Koreshan Ecclesia)............. 5 5 205 205 
Total Communistic Societies.............+..+06+ saute 30 30 3,930 3,930 
Congregationallists...........c.scccscccrecsecccsecssece 5405 5,465 5,546 5,625 615,195 630,000 
ee ere ees een re we 5,390 5,780 9,607 10,029 1,003,672 1,051,079 
DUNKARDS: 
1. Qunkards or German Baptists (Conservatives)........ 1,709 2,315 755 775 69,250 85,000 
2. Dunkards or German Baptists (Old Order)...... ..... 180 150 120 100 4,000 4,000 
3. Dunkards or German Baptists (Progressive).......... 243 250 145 145 10,031 12,000 
4. Seventh-Day Baptists (German)..............++eeeee- 5 5 6 6 194 194 
Se Se a eee ee eee eee 2,137 2,720 1,026 1,026 83,475 101,194 
EVANGELICAL BODIES: 
1. Evangelical RMI Soo Succ k Sab cise how seaea’ 852 996 1,633 1,614 93,665 94,742 
2. United Evangelical Church...........-scccecssceececes 408 425 521 605 55,118 57,028 
TURE TOOMAOUIORD a ass 5 xc cu'c vino psennebosesseess 1,260 1,421 2,154 2,219 148,783 151,770 
FRIENDS: 
Es RO TIGR ou 0 on vibes scene twas ve dnensianes 1,150 1,298 824 830 90,436 90,921 
Se pr i Se a eae ae 115 115 201 201 21,992 21,992 
3. Friends (Wilburite) .............ccseccecscccccccoescces 38 38 53 53 45329 4,329 
gs eden {Prtenltive) soi. oi. 5 sais ck sgn isc ceseece swesey ss II II 9 9 232 232 
NINN cog cons 5s God Sen be casas ececee cakes 1,314 1,462 1,087 1,093 116,989 117,474 
oc fe ec ge bee ee err rrr 4 4 4 4 340 340 
German Evangelical Protestant.............seeeeeeeee 45 45 55 55 36,500 36,500 
German Evangelical Synod...............cceeeeeeeeee 866 878 1,101 1,130 186,000 194,618 
Jews: : 
1. Jewish Congregations (Orthodox)..............+eeeees 130 135 328 340 60,500 62.000 
2. Jewish Congregations (Reformed)............+++++++++ 160 166 220 230 79,000 81,000 
Total JEWS, 0.00060 cserccconcscccccvcvevsevcossess 290 301 548 570 139,500 143,000 
LATTER-DAY SAINTS: x 
1. Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints...:...... 575 600 580 600 212,000 259,000 
2. Reorganized Ch. of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints 1,500 2,000 431 600 22,000 38,370 
Total Latter-Day Saints.....ce.cssceseseserceeee 2,075 2,600 I,O1I 1,200 _ 234,000 297 ,370 


*Estimate of a Christian Scientist, 
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Denominations. —Ministers. —Churches.~ —Communicants.— EXPLANATIONS OF THE STATISTICS. 
Capsiebiiatens 1896. 1897. 1896. 1897. 1896. 1897. 1. The figures are for the United States only. 
s General Bodies. 2. The returns are the latest obtainable. No pains 
x General Synod. Serre eee reece eeree eee errr eee eee 1,163 1,185 1,547 1,505 190,319 190,594 has been spared to get reports for 1897. But this was 
2. United Synod in WE EDI «aim ni8 0's sib.nin a nine pepiacks ua weit 211 204 437 425 41,304 40,690 not possible in many cases. The statistics of the Reg- 
: prea ec Ee Re ote ay 6 Lyte pe 1,128 an ae —_ — ular Baptists, North and South, of the Methodist Epis- 
E : * hae aimless re yc aatiigte 775 i 4 31225 49255 520,095 copal Church, South, and of the Roman Catholics will 
§: United Norwegians <ii.c os .csicctiee cccscecccSecpeenns nde 350 359 1,120 1,026 110,000 125,110 : , : : 
not be ready until later inthe year. Estimates are given 
Independent Synods. : a ins 
; in these and other similar cases. 
6. Joint Synod of Ohio. ........6sccsccccsecccesosecceccces 410 434 600 590 85,000 85.273 3. A number of denominations publish no statistics. 
De EEO as ohio w Beanie Salo dnb die dies wnethiaioa ks’ oS Pmea em abied bs 25 25 35 40 4,248 4,400 fF f th Sten tetova 
Se. EMEA Bi; PHORMOIIOIS 0. oo os vciesscavcnsivessecnceueeave 81 gI 215 215 16,027 16,158 a eee ie enghopeatendmmmenc 
Go Mets, NOFWEIAN 0... cross caccccsvccvecseseovishe f 7 iy 50 Coo 2,100 Competent persons, are given. In other cases, where 
there is no reason to believe there has been any change 
MEDS Poe Sc CCE RGUTS bad Ved do Sh 5 cca See Cate eRe ene Uk Se 44 10 49 18 7,097 1:39 siace 1890, the fi f th . 
s : gures of the Census are carried over 
II. German of Ras he lcd Sidhe access aes See aees See 374 392 798 593 66,273 67,807 into the columns for 1897. 
12. Norwegian POMOC AG iis 5a Ass wre ving tbed cabins aceaae 215 215 676 651 61,347 64,164 TABLE II.—SUMMARY FOR 1807. 
We I 24 ek ov dinkkn 6.0406 45 ashe sina ana we ahaeeoewe oe 83 ae 128 ious 13,843 ee . 

Sl SN es ion ohn iss anedainnas cunabenye paces 37 42 55 40 1,250 ¢,q00 . ——DEMOMINATIONS. Min. Che. A. 
TE CUMING PU SOREE a5 5 occas ccvscscactseensteescastes “he 23 ave we 4,750 we Adventists,'6 todie®:......:5...<. 1,401 2,140 81,945 
Mie SOMA Sec SF a cee evened Set eieneece ch peseaseaceee 7 7 24 24 4,757 3,009: Baptiste, 13bodies................. 32,112 47,602 4,157,300 
By. SA 2 i Sona ee Foie dislike sso bale «Gua SseR Sala ts Serele 18 22 19 27 3,668 5,100 Brethren (River), 3 bodies........ 179 III 4,739 
EU RR NR ia Bick dio-d'o sie nate alsidasic appr congeshansaiins 10 9 40 II 4,000 4,700 Brethren (Plymouth), 4 bodies.... .... 314 6,661 
Rh PRI ERE ATE 6 oo 55s n cow cis oaacin nee sbe'e'ee¥eniee ued bias iY. 50 ok 60 weer 5,500 Catholics, 7 bodies................ 11,109 14,917 8,347,218 
20. Slovakian Reriese ieoks sarc ais diate ole wists Sinlemie ds anlod veenoutns ay 7 - 9 eae 650 Catholic Apostolic................ 95 10 1,491 
25> TAG oc os ons 8A eds oe sotacieveeu sous eedsiesees 77 70 107 140 7552 7,000. Chinese Temples...........06.080 walet 47 cere 
Independent congregations............cccceeeeeeeeeues 75 63 150 121 22,500 21,000 Christadelphians.................. iwi 63 1,277 
Lag il iz Christians, 2 bodies............... 1,500 1,495 121,500 
CR CIOs 5 555 sino cratic cncn's sine taeat eee 6,001 6,625 10,102 10,738 1,437,911 1,507,466 Chelation Catholics: Davie....... 5 7 7 xem 
WBA NI i. 6855 5:00 8g Sd disis vost een ees 140 140 150 150 20,000 20,000 Christian Missionary Association. 10 13 754 
MENNONITES: Christian Scientists............... 3,500 343 40,000 
PERM RA Bes or tau rias es kee PRRs Gee oe ceb nob candeas 360 375 270 280 19,451 21,000 «« Christian Union................... 183 294 18,214 
BTA RIRENGRE LO) oi os Ohba sr cauls Suels apa eheades a ceeds 9 9 5 5 352 352 Church of God... eee eeeeeeee eens 460 580 39,000 
By AMMEN lato aca Co EAC areca rwyabiv/o.e rare v wibincg dln bic acniaipab el aks 238 241 115 118 11,600 12,151 Church Triumphant.............. ore ae 384 
PLIERS Sioa scp saihig ving e/a ov ce. 4 io) <p'Fe wdaees kee 75 75 25 25 2,438 2,438 Church of the New Jerusalem. 3 139 5 7,674 
Se INOS sa Lo dee sn aia soe wie 3s « 6s wena eayue res oer oem 2 2 2 2 209 209 ene oe 6 bodies... ae a “ 51930 
i; OS earn nde 1.6 1,655  Congregationalists................ 51465 5,625 630,000 
7 ~Gemerali ComierORce <<... ocd ieesesceses cede ssceedese’ : Rr yA A Ho pi Disciples of Christ................ 5,780 10,029 1,051,079 
8S: Ciinech oF Gad “int Chest, 6.0002 sc cess choses codaasccs 18 18 18 18 471 471 Dunkards, 4 bodies Midecien es aeeee He 2,720 1,026 TOI, 194 
ip MON RENE gis h oicitcdseos's, nso saint ba eaennaie he eabas opiates 17 17 15 15 610 610 Evangelical, 2 bodies.............. at Fag 151,770 
10. BURGER CODIETERCE. « ..0. 0055500 ccceeeahccsavscedeless 40 41 15 16 2,650 2,950 Friends, 4 bodies.................. 1,462 1,093 117,474 
py ONS OSIRIS eG artes Steer pie aah ay Snare os 20 20 II I 1,156 1,156 Friends of the Temple............ 4 4 340 
Lee MBLe tase SA INES, ca 8s aneds cold asiees iM aeo verses 42 80 56 57 4,329 2,779 + German Evangelical Protestant... 45 55 36,500 
en, eat eh seis German Evangelical Synod....... 878 1,130 194,618 

Ge SN inn Coes che ccc bop ad seweceees 962 1,021 614 631 52,944 54,544 JOR 9 WOUNN Es ies score stecncncces 301 570 143,000 

METHODISTS: Latter-Day Saints, 2 bodies....... 2,600 1,200 297.370 
T, MAtAOGIEt Maiscopals 5 ...sics dc cacnse cswnacegeacncces 16,248 16,411 25,001 25,252 2,675,035 2,689,419 +~—« «Lutherans, 21 bodies.............. 6,625 10,738 1,507,466 
2. Union American Methodist Episcopal................. 62 63 60 61 "2,642 2,675 Waldenstromians................. 140 150 20,000 
3. African Methodist Episcopal.............sceeeeeeeeees 4,680 4,825 4,850 4,950 615,854 630,550 Mennonites, 12 bodies............ 1,021 631 54544 
4. African Union Methodist Protestant.................. 80 80 70 70 7,000 7,000 Methodists, 17 bodies............. 351232 £0,948 5,735,898 
5. African Methodist Episcopal, Zion................0005 2,561 2,641 1,615 1,663 492,888 503,075 Moravians.............sseeeseeees 120 112 14,220 
6. Methodist Protestant........cssscccssscecses cescvces 1,550 1,600 2,265 2.314 183,418 182,260 Presbyterians, 12 bodies.......... 11,324 14,701 1,490,162 
7. Wealeyatt MetiOdist: 5... cc... cc ccicce se sccdsncccsiens 600 600 565 565 18,400 18,600 | Protestant Episcopal, 2 bodies.... 4,745 6,186 667,503 
8. Methodist Episcopal, South...........s.cseeececceeeees 5,837 5,900 13,725 13,800 1,442,665 1,482,665 Reformed, 3 bodies............... 1,754 2,386 357,221 
9. Congregational Methodist...............csceeeeeeeeees 205 _ 260 240 275 12,600 13,000  Salvationists, 2 bodies............ 3,094 916 47,000 
10. Congregational Methodist (colored)............0.00005 5 +s 5 5 319 319 Schwenkfeldians.................. 3 4 306 
11. New Congregational Methodist..................00008 20 20 35 35 1,200 1,200 Social Brethren................... 17 20 913 
12) ZAOb UiiGn ADOStOlic.. oc... 0.060. ev cucesevetsscedsceeds 30 30 32 32 2,346 2,346 Society for Ethical Culture....... see 4 1,064 
13. Colored Methodist Episcopal...............cee ce ceeeee 1,680 1,687 1,009 1,100 164,308 161,958 Spiritualists ...................04. sees 334 45,030 
14. Primitive Methodist...............ccececeeececeeeseeees 72 77 102 go 6,400 5,527. Theosophical Society............. wees 122 3,000 
Sy RISO TTAON BE 9 SSIS sess sin. e c dinleig'<alvisWeide opis's suc vee 938 938 708 708 26,038 28,135 | United Brethren, 2 bodies........ 2.424 5,027 280,117 
16. Independent Methodist................cceeeeeeees eee, 8 8 15 15 2,569 2,569  Unitarians.................sceceees 535 455 70,000 
17, Evangelist Missionary... -... 2.0000 esciesvasccseedcvees 87 87 13 13 4,600 4,600 Untvernalists. ...............00000: 773 849 51,025 
WP OURE WRCUOGIOEE isc 5. os Ss cscccs tenons cence 34,663 35,232 50,310 50,948 5,658,282 5,735,898 SO aE. ---<+- = = ae 
Midi VIRNS 3x55 sao ois H0dc.d acts sins Socane «4 sccm ence tas 123 120 109 112 13,614 14,220. ——/ otal in the United States. ...139,232 184,824 25,919,027 
PRESBYTERIANS: TABLE III.—NET GAINS IN 187. 
1. Presbyterian in the United States of America (North- Adventists, 6 bodies.............. 36 90 4,652 
on OES oe EE SET LEP EEE TEC CO ey Pee 6,623 6,769 7,267 7,317 923,515 39.299 Baptists, <4 b0dtee sooo .005 60. 0c. 353 327 40,071 
2, Cumberland: Presbyterian... .<c.ssececcscescdcascvess 1,617 1,571 2,867 2,915 ® 165,847 175,642 Brethren (River), 3 bodies.... ... 24 aah 1,312 
3. Cumberland Presbyterian (colored)................000+ 400 400 250 250 13,250 13,250 Brethren (Plymouth), 4 bodies.... <3 nie Hea 
> WUE RE ESMEND 6. os 5 0 ai oe 0's.4 0 suivsientesecernedcareisa'e 105 105 185 185 12,000 12,000 Catholics, 6 bodies................ 323 24 174,516 
hy, Bile AS NVECTIADS 6... <n cien's seis ein abe osen ater sessiee 812 826 891 888 108,828 110,933 Catholic Apostolic..... .......... ula 
6. Presbyterian in the United States (Southern)......... 1,349 1,393 2,788 2,816 210,539 211,694 Chinese Temples.................. 
7. Associate Church of North America.................. 12 12 31 31 1,053 1,053 Christadtlphians,................. ets fers vais 
8. Associate Reformed Synod of the South.............. 93 96 127 130 10,277 10,824 Christians, 2 bodies............... nee 15 1,500 
9. Reformed Presbyterian in the United States (Synod). _108 115 107 116 9,400 9.830 Christian Catholic, Dowie........ 7 13 5,000 
10. Reformed Presbyterian in North America (General Christian Missionary Association fe cee seer 
SIESTA SEL My BIEN, Bn A nO UO URC Ca) Jee GNGEOE RENE 33 35 41 48 ,000 ,ooo0 §©=0- Christian Scientists............... 500 30 15,000 
11. Reformed Presbyterian (Covenanted)................. I I 4 4 : 37 : 37. ‘Christian Union.......... ....... 
12, Reformed Presbyterian in the United States and CHUB OE GiGi ie occ di ceviice’ 10 20 2,000 
BE SCS LE GRE ig 8h ae eae I I I I 600 600 Church Triumphant.............. saa ft vaae 
; ae ae Church of the New Jerusalem.... * 7 
Total Pree yGeriGas:s « ...isiccccsvccsiedsies dsceievaa 11,154 11,324 14,559 14,701 1,460,346 1,490.162  (ommunistic ae 7 oer sbiy be . = B, 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL : . Congregationalists................ 60 79 14,805 
1. Protestant Episcopal: ...2 5.0.6 .is.ccscetescdecewesivace 4,618 4,658 6,097 6,093 636,773 658,640 Disciples of Christ................ 390 422 47,407 
a: Reformed: Episcopal ss sss ce. . ces cinsstgeesdascescccses 87 87 93 93 8,893 8,863  Dunkards, 4 bodies................ 583 : 17,719 
; aon Evangelical, 2 bodies.... ....... 161 65 2,987 
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THE report of the Monetary Commission was given 
last week to the public. It is to be presented to the 
Indianapolis Convention, which is to be reassembled 
on January 25th, for the purpose of taking suitable 
action on the work of the Commission. The Commis- 
sion was appointed, it will be remembered, by the 
executive committee of the Indianapolis convention. 
Its chairman is ex-Senator Edmunds, and among its 
members are ex-Secretary Fairchild and Prof. J. 
Lawrence Laughlin. The report follows the lines 
laid down by the Indianapolis Convention itself. It 
declares as necessary to the establishment and pres- 
ervation of popular confidence in the maintenance of 
the gold standard these things: 

‘*(1) An explicit legislative definition of the gold 
standard and a pledge that it will be maintained. 

‘*(2) A requirement that all obligations, public and 
private, unless otherwise stipulated in the contract, 
shall be payable in conformity with that standard. 

**(3) The adoption of a plan forthe gradual retire- 
ment of the outstanding note issues of the Govern- 
ment.”’ 

Its recommendations, like those of Secretary Gage, 
include the establishment of an issue and redemption 
division of the Treasury Department, to which all the 
functions of the Treasury pertaining to the issue and 
redemption of notes shall be committed. A reserve 
fund is to be maintained. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is to have power to issue bonds redeemable 
in gold coin, at the option of the United States, after 
one year, to replenish the fund. United States 
notes or Treasury notes once redeemed shall not be 
paid out- again except in certain circumstances for 
gold coin. Provisions are also made for a banking 
system very much upon the lines indicated by the 
last annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and President McKinley. The plan contemplates 
the relegation to the National banks of the function 
of issuing paper money. The United States notes 
are to be retired aftér the first five years at the rate 
of 20 per cent. per annum, the legal-tendar quality 
of outstanding notes at the end of ten years to cease. 


Tue friends of the Dingley Tariff are pleased with 
the customs returns for December. They show a 
marked increase, and with the gain which appears in 
internal revenue receipts and comparatively light ex- 
penditures, there is a small surplus for the month—the 
first ina longtime. The Tariff has now been in oper- 
ation five months. In August it yielded only about 
$7,000,000, in September $8,000,000 (we give round 
figures), in October $9,750,000, the same in Novem- 
ber, and in December, $11,660,000. Mr. Dingley is 
gratified. He says that, in case of necessity, $25,- 
000,000, OF $30,000,000 more revenue can be found 
at any time; but he thinks that by the end of the 
fiscal year the Government will be receiving all the 
money it needs. As there will be heavy payments 
in January, it is expected that there will be a deficit. 
Mr. Dingley attributes the increase of internal reve- 
nue to the provisions of the new tariff, abolishing the 
discount on beer stamps, and increasing the tax on 
cigarets and to the bottling law. 


On the eve of the organization of the State Legis- 
lature of Ohio, the opposition to Senator Hanna 
united on Governor Bushnell, and the Governor 
allowed himself to become a candidate. In a pub- 
lished statement, or interview, he gives as his reason 
for this extraordinary step, that the people of Ohio 
are tired of bossism, and that he does not owe any- 
thing to Senator Hanna after the way he and his 
friends treated the Governor in the last State Con- 
vention. It is a little curious that the Governor 
should take this position in face of the fact that the 
last State Convention indorsed Mr. Hanna for the 
succession to himself. How the Governor can utter- 
ly disregard that action is one of the curious things 
that emerge now and then in politics. The con- 
duct of the opposition to Senator Hanna is chiefly in 
the hands of the man who was chairman of the State 
Committee, and who was deposed by the Hanna 
influence, In the Republican House caucus fifty-two 
members participated, three less than a majority; 
nine Republicaris. joined with the Democrats, and 
the candidate of this combination was elected Speak- 
er on Monday. In the Senate a Republican was 
chosen President, the other officers being Demo- 
crats. Th2 prospect, therefore, of Mr. Hanna’s 
electioa is exze2liazly doabdtful, as the organization 
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of both houses is against him. There is opposition 
to Bushnell in the Senate, and other anti-Hanna 
candidates ar: being brought forward. 


GREATER NEW YorK assumed its place as the 
second city of the world on New Year’s Day with 
very little displav. A monster parade was planned 
for New Year’s Eve, but a furious storm of wind and 
rain through the day interfered very greatly with its 
success. There was a great crowd of spectators from 
all the country round, and the procession, illumina- 
tions, fireworks, etc., were fine enough to give an 
idea of what would have been had the weather been 
propitious. At midnight, with a number of search- 
lights centered on the flagpole of the City Hall, the 
new City flag was unfurled on a signal from the 
Mayor of San Francisco. For a little while there 
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while Canton and Peking are estimated to have 
1,600,000 and 
Philadelphia and Chicago compete for 
ond_ place. 
Chicago led with 1,099,850, Philadelphia following 
with 1,046,964. 
Philadelphia 1,142,653, but no later records are avail- 
able for New York. Then come St. Louis, 451,770; 
Boston, 448,477; Baltimore 434,439, and then the fig- 
ures are below 300,000. New York thus is equal to Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, St. Louis and Boston combined. 


the United States, 
the sec- 
According to the Census of 1890, 


1,000,000. In 


A municipal census in 1892 gave 





THE new city is self-governing in its local affairs, 


having its Council and Board of Aldermen, consti- 
tuting together the Municipal Assembly, which has 
control of much that has hitherto been in the hands 
of the State Legislature at Albany. 


It can condemn 





was Saturnalia, and then snow took the place of the 
rain of the day before and the crowd dispersed. At 
noon Mayor Van Wyck appeared at the City Hall. 

was met by Mayors Strong of New York, Wurste: 
of Brooklyn, and Gleason of Long Island City, and 
assumed his duties. There was no formality, very 
simple acceptance of congratulations, and within an 
hour the new Mayor withdrew to his private office 
where he gave out the appointments for which ,___,, 
the hungry office-seekers have been watching so 
anxiously. It was expected that there would be 
a clean sweep, but apparently even the pol- 
iticians were surprised at some of the ap- 
Many of the old familiar Tam- 
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pointments. 
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MAP OF THE GREATER NEW YORK. 


property for public uses, grant railway and other 
franchises, provide for public improvements of vari- 
ous kinds, and issue bonds for their expenses, subject, 
however, in this last matter to the approval of a 





majority of the Board of Estimate and Appropria- 





many names appear again; but there are a num- 
ber that are unfamiliar, and what they will be- 
token for the peace and comfort of the city can 
only be conjectured. The new Democratic Police 
Commissioners are known as politicians pure and 
simple, the Republicans are unknown. The Com- 
missioner of Street Cleaning is a well-known con- 
tractor politician, who announces his purpose to 
keep up Colonel Waring’s system and rules. Most 
of the men have reputations to make rather than 
lose. 


THE new city of New York, as seen by the accom- 
panying map, is divided into four districts or 
Boroughs: Manhattan, corresponding to New York, 
Brooklyn, Queens, Bronx and Richmond. It covers 
359 square miles and has a population estimated vari- 
ously at 3,200,000 and 3,388,000. London, which 
ranks first among the cities of the world, has 118 
square miles for its 4,231,431 people, and Paris which 
now comes third packs its 2,447,957 into 30 square 
miles. It thus appearsthat New York has an oppor- 
tunity for growth far greater than either of its two 
greatest rivals; and if the extension of population 
north to the Bronx and east to Queens, is fostered by 
wise government and assisted by better facilities of 
transit, itis urged that it wili before many years take 
the first place. Of foreign cities, next to Paris 
come Berlin with 1,677,351; Vienna, 1,364,548; 
Tokio, 1,214,113, and St. Petersburg, 1,035,439, 


tions. Aside from this each borough has its own or- 
ganization with president and local boards, having 
jurisdiction over matters affecting their districts 
alone, and bearing much the same relation to the 
Municipal Assembly that the States of the Union 
bear tothe central Government. Their action, how- 
ever, must always be passed upon by the Mayor, who 
is to see that it does not clash with action of the As- 
sembly. The executive administration is in -the 
hands of a number of departments, including the ) 
Police, Street-Cleaning, Fire, Health, Park, Taxes 
and Assessments, Charities, etc. There are also two 
general Boards, of Public Improvements and of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment, composed of the Mayor 
and the heads of various departments, together with 
the presidents of the various boroughs. Any public 
work requires the joint authorization of the Execu- 
tive Board and the Assembly, the details being left 
to the head of the department. In matters of ex- 
pense the Assembly may reduce the amounts fixed by 
the Board of Estimate but cannot increase them. 
The heads of departments are appointed by the 
Mayor, and may be removed by him with or without 
stated cause at any time within six months after his 
taking office. These officers have also full power ot 
appointment under Civil Service regulations, to posi- | 
tions within their departments. The aggregate sal- 
aries of the Mayor’s appointees is about $500,000. 
The annual taxes under care of the Board of Esti- 
mate is about $60,000,000. 
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KLONDIKE stories continue to confuse the public. 
One day we hear that the distress is very great, or at 
least certain to be so before relief can reach the place; 
the next day comes word that all danger is over, that 
freighting is easy between Forty-Mile and Dawson 
City, and that the Alaska transportation companies 
have resumed the sale of provisions at ordinary 
Northern prices. Meanwhile the plans for relief con- 
tinue. The United States and Canadian Govern- 


ments are arranging to join forces so as to secure. 


greater rapidity and incur less expense. The use of 
reindeer does not seem to be successful. As party 
after party comes in there is no discount in the sto- 
ries of the wonderful richness of the country, and 
the success that awaits those who have the strength 
and capital to carry them over the initial difficulties. 





THE new system of Cuban government was inau- 
gurated on New Year’s. The Captain-General hav- 
ing appointed a ministry of six personsand the Gov- 
ernment at Madrid having approved the appoint- 
ments, the new Ministry took oath of office as secre- 
taries ofthe provisional government. Each secretary 
swore ‘‘ fidelity to Spain, the Queen and Spanish in- 
stitutions.’’ The Captain-General in an address to 
them declared that in obedience to the royal decree 
of November last the autonomous government of 
Cuba was now established, and that the names of the 
Ministers and the places they occupy in political par- 
ties were an ample guaranty of the liberal policy of 
the new Government. He told them it was their 
duty to study the condition of the island, especially 
economic questions, with a view to restoring the 
property destroyed. The revolution had never been 
justified, but hereafter it would have no pretext for 
existence. After the ceremony those who partici- 
pated in it attended the celebration of mass. -The 
Spanish Minister at Washington declares that the 
change in government is a radical one; that the 
almost unlimited pcwers of the Captain-General have 
in part been transferred to the Ministry, and that 
henceforth he will act simply as viceroy, the appoint- 
ments to office and the administration of domestic 
affairs being entirely in the hands of the Ministry. 
Of the six Miniscers five are native Cubans and have 
been leaders in the Republican movements of recent 
years. One is Spanish-born, but has lived in the 
island for thirty years and has been known as a 
leader of the movement for tariff autonomy for Cuba. 
It is said that none of the Ministers have had any 
connection with the Spanish conservative party. The 
Premier, Galvas, was an agent of the revolutionists 
in the former war. There is no doubt that the failure 
of autonomy to influence insurgents to surrender isa 
great disappointment both in Havana and at Ma- 
drid. It was thought that the establishment of what 
is considered in Spain an extremely liberal Govern- 
ment, would take away the last pretext of the Cuban 
revolutionists; but the insurgents show as bold and 
united a front as ever. 





NOTHING could better illustrate the general 
break-up in English politics than the fact that at this 
time when English supremacy is so seriously threat- 
ened all over the world there appears to be no leader 
in English politics. In a by-election that is just 
now attracting considerable attention the Conserva- 
tive candidate is a doughty sailor, Lord Charles 
Beresford, who has been one of the sharpests critics 
of the whole Conservative administration. In regard 
to China the only paper that seems to express any 
positive policy is the Manchester Guardian. The 
London press is silent or utters platitudes. The 
Manchester paper takes the position that under 
the most ‘‘favored nation’’ clause in the treaties, 
if Russia winters at Port Arthur, England should 
winter there too; if Germany occupies Kiao 
Chou Japan should havea section of close by. From 
those closest to the Government there is no indica- 
tion of what policy ought to be or is to be pursued. 





THE Austrian question is for the time being quiet. 
The Emperor, convinced that nothing more can be 
expected of the present Reichsrath has issued a let- 
ter to Premier Gautsch, ordering the closing of the 
session. The next session will open in February, 
and he apparently hopes that by that time matters 
will take a different turn. The Hungarian Reichstag 
also adjourned for the holidays without taking action 
on the proposition to renew the Ausgleich for the 
coming year, irrespective of Austrian action, altho 
the term of the present arrangement expired Decem- 
ber31st. To meet the emergency imperial decrees 
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have been issued at Vienna and Budapest, extending 
the provisional compact; and for Austria a special 
decree authorizes the collection of taxes and provision 
for State expenses for six months to June 3oth. 
Meanwhile the general agitation continues, attention 
being specially directed to the Poles. A conference 
of Czech and Polish leaders was recently held at 
Cracow, in Galicia, at which there was much enthusi- 
asm for a Slav-Polish propaganda. To this, however, 
there arose not a little opposition by those who 
claimed that Slav domination or preponderance is 
quite as detrimental as German to Polish aspirations. 
The Polish discussion has aroused the anxiety of 
Germany, which fears that the agitation may extend 
to the German-Polish province of Posen, and warns 
the Austrian Government that it will be expected to 
do its best to check such a development. The Ger- 
mans in Austria.are also more than ever divided. The 
Nationalists, under Herr Wolff, are attacking 
most bitterly the German clericals and the Anti- 
Semites, but seem doubtful as to the proper course to 
take for themselves. Altogether the situation grows 
more complex rather than more simple. 





EVENTS appear to be moving rapidly on the Upper 
Nile. First came a telegram to Paris from the Gov- 
ernor of the French Congo that the Marchand expe- 
dition had not been massacred, but was holding two 
important places, one of them Meshra-er-Rek, in the 
Bahr-el-Ghazel region, and was making its way 
toward Fashoda on the Nile, about 400 miles in a 
straight line south from Khartfiim. There was a 
good deal of skepticism in regard to this, and some 
British officers ridiculed the idea that the expedition 
could reach that point. Now from Cairo comes the 
information that the French have been successful, 
have reached Fashoda and are already advancing 
down the Nile. It is also reported that the Khalifa 
has entered into an alliance with the French and even 
that Menelek has joined them. This last information 
comes from Rome, where it is said that the Foreign 
Office has had information that the Abyssinian Negus 
has summoned his people to arms in support of the 
French enterprises, and especially the plans of the 
Russian Count Leontieff. It will be remembered 
that some time since he was announced as Governor 
of the Equatorial Provinces of Abyssinia, including 
the whole section between Abyssinia and the Nile 
from near Khartfim to a point south of Fashoda. 





THAT the English Government looks upon the re- 
ports as serious is indicated by the steps taken in 
Egypt. Additional troops have been ordered up the 
Nile, and the advance on Khartfiim is expected to 
take place immediately. Re-enforcements are also 
being forwarded from Malta. At the same time a 
dashing British officer has attacked, and after a furi- 
ous fight captured, Osobri, the only important Der- 
vish outpost between Kassala and Khartfim, so that 
that place is now menaced from the east as well as 
the north. There are reports also of a Dervish ad- 
vance from Omdurman. The importance of these 
reports is seen in two facts: First, Ras Mangascia, 
the hereditary ruler of Tigre, the northern province 
of Abyssinia, and over whom Menelek has only a very 
shadowy authority, is in general sympathy with the 
British, and not averse to strengthening himself at 
Menelek’s expense. Second, Fashoda is in direct 
line with Antollo, the capital of Shoa, Menelek’s 
own province, and Harrar, the terminus of a new 
French railway from Jibutil, in the French territory 
just south of the Straits of Bab-el-mandeb. If it be 
true that French troops have reached Fashoda, they 
will have very little difficulty in getting into commu- 
nication with other French troops further east,and may 
very easily persuade Menelek that it is wiser for him 
to be on good terms with neighbors than to rely upon 
England, whose interests may or may not be the 
same as his. This would give the French control 
right across the continent, and greatly hamper the 
English in making connection between Uganda and 
Egypt. It isto be remembered that the Marchand 
expedition has never been officially recognized by the 
French Government, so that if the English can reach 
it and destroy it before it secures a strong hold there 
can be nothing said. 





THE frontier campaign in India has definitely 
closed by the return of the troops from the Khyber 
Pass. According to a telegram from Peshawur the 
loss of the tribesmen has been more severe than was 
generally supposed. The Orakzais are completely 
subdued, and the fact that British soldiers have 
penetrated every Afridi valley, even those places held 
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by them to be absolutely inaccessible, has greatly 
diminished their prestige” The tribes have also been 
deprived of their autumn tillage, which during the 
winter must prove a serious loss to them, and render 
it much easier in the spring comoletely to occupy 
their territory. Their being cut ofl from trade com- 
munication will, it is claimed, operate to secure their 
submission. The expedition has also resulted in 
much more complete and accurate surveys of the ter- 
ritory, and has brought much valuable information 
to the Government. At the same time attention is 
directed to the fact that the Russian Naval Depart- 
ment has introduced into its estimates for the coming 
year an item of 200,000 rubles for a flotilla on the 
Amur Daria (Oxus) from Urgenj, not far up the 
river from the Sea of Aral to Faizabad, on the very 
borders ofthe Pamirs. Russia is thus within less than 
200 miles of Peshawur, and in close connection with 
the tribes of the Chitral and the Swat Valley where 
there has been so much trouble of late years. 


THE situation in the far East continues to be un- 
certain. ‘The reports as tothe presence of a large 
English fleet off Wei-Hai-Wai and Chemulpo, are not 
confirmed, tho there has been some naval movement, 
just what is not evident. From Seoul comes the 
information that the British representative, Mr. 
Brown, is to retain his conaection with the Korean 
finances, but is to have the Russian, M. Alexieff, as a 
sort of coadjutor. For the moment thus Korea is 
quiet. In China Russia has followed the sending of 
her fleet to Port Arthur by the defiaite occupation 
of Kin Chau, an important port at the head of the 
Gulf of Pechiliand connected with Tientsin by rail. 
At the sametime itis reported that China has given 
consent to an extension of the Russo-Manchurian 
railway system to Port Arthur, care being taken, 
however, to avoid Mukden, the home ofthe dynasty. 
This would give Russia absolute control over the 
northeastern part of the Empire, and be a most effect- 
ive offset to Germanaction. What that action will 
be is indicated by the fact that on receiving com- 
plaint of threatening language used to some mission- 
aries by the Governor of Tsao Chau, the Ambassador 
insisted upon his immediate removal. The Tsungli 
Yamen asked for some delay, but the Ambassador re- 
fused and threatened to leave Peking. The Govern- 
ment yielded, and the Governor was dismissed. 


FRoM the South reports have come of the occupa- 
tion by the French of the large and important island 
of Hainan, east of the Gulf of Tongking. These are 
strenuously denied in the official press; but they are 
insisted upon, and the fact that a high official in the 
colonial department has left Paris for China gives 
ground for belief that France proposes to have her 
share. Japan is greatly excited over the Korean 
matter and the action of both Germany and Russia. 
Were the new ships that are being buiit for the navy 
complete it is considered probable that the war party 
would carrythe day. As it is they can do very little, 
and it is expected that Counts Ito and Okuma, who 
will lead in the new Cabinet will be able to follow a 
cautious policy. As to English action there is great 
uncertainty. Beyond the evident exertion of pres- 
sure at Seoul to keep Mr. Brown inhis place nothing 
apparently has beendone. There have been reports 
of such encouragement of aid as to strengthen the 
Chinese in their opposition to Germany; but the last 
sudden and complete yielding in the case of the 
Governor of Tsao Chau indicates either the entire 
absence or thegreat weakness of such encouragement. 

SPAIN has one less trouble on her hands by the 
suppression of the revolt in the Pailippines. The 
chiefs came to the conclusion that they were not 
making headway, anda conference between them and 
the Spanish authorities resulted in the acceptance of 
a proposition that the chiefs be given safe conduct to 
Hongkong, and that then the insurgent forces should 
disband, giving up their arms and accepting Spanish 
rule. Aguinaldo, the head of the insurrection, in- 
sisted that no arms should be given up until the chiefs 
were fairly landed in Hongkong, and accordingly 
when he and thirty-six others embarked at Secal for 
English territory, six of the chiefs were left behind 
to await the news of their arrival and attend to the 
disarming of the insurgents. The chiefs make un- 
conditional submission and swear never to take up 
arms again against Spain. They say that the rebel- 
lion was not due to hostility to Spain, but to the 
wretched local rule of the Archipelago. Aguinaldo 
proposes to go to Spain to declare his allegiance and 
offer his services to fight wherever needed, 
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The Year among the Churches, 


THERE is little in the record of the year among 
the Churches of the United States to make history; 
not that the various denominations have been less 
active or successful in good work, but there have 
been few important controversies, and there is no 
great event to characterize the year. 

The long list of Churches is still undiminished. 
We had hoped when two or three minute organiza- 
tions died two or three years ago that the process of 
multiplication would be stayed and that we had 
reached the limit of varieties. But we include this 
year at least two new denominations—the Polish 
Catholic, the result of a schism among the Poles of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and the Christian Cath- 
olic Church, really dating from 1896, which is not of 
the Catholic but the Protestant family, and whose 
chief mission is divine healing. There would have 
been a third new claimant for denominational 
honors, if the colored members of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church had carried out their purpose 
of forming an independent organization; but this 
was put over till next May. There are half a dozen 
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Small bodies which are on the eve of dissolution. 
Perhaps now that a real Old Catholic Church has 
been organized among the Poles, that in Wisconsin, 
which is diminishing in numbers, will take itself out 
of the way. The one great thing about it is its archi- 
episcopal system. If that could be transferred to 
the Polish Catholic Church there would be one use- 
less denominational name the less. The Lutheran 
list is longer by one, but, as Professor Jacobs points 
out, the formation of independent synods does not 
indicate division on doctrinal lines, but simply inde- 
pendence in ecclesiastical matters. 

As the Churches suffered with the country during 
the financial and industrial depression, so they have 
enjoyed the revival of prosperity the past year. An 
examination of the financial statistics of the largest 
Protestant denomination in the United States will 
show that it raised less money during the panic for 
church building than in previous years, This is 
probably true of other denominations; and there was 
a decrease in the amounts raised for church work; 
not a great falling off, perhaps, in the sums con- 
tributed for home and foreign missions, but there 
was no advance, and this necessitated, in many cases, 
either considerable retrenchment, or a growing bur- 
den of indebtedness. The past year has witnessed 
a return toward better conditions. The Baptists, by 
an energetic effort, have paid off their entire indebt- 
edness. The Methodists have decreased theirs 
somewhat and are endeavoring to remove it en- 
tirely. 

It is worthy of notice that the cause of foreign 
missions never received greater attention from the 
Churches in general, Almost every one of the arti- 
cles we print this week speaks hopefully of this cause 
and indicates an effort to enlarge the work. Those 
which have recently entered the foreign field are 
proud of the fact and speak of their new missions in 
terms of satisfaction. 

The statistical record of the year is given with the 
usual fulness and accuracy in this number of THE 
INDEPENDENT, and it is our constant regret that we 
cannot make this exhibit more complete and satis- 
factory. We are satisfied that in some instances the 
figures are excessive, while in others they are far 
below the real numbers. They are, however, the 
best obtainable, and with the best we are obliged to 
be content, hoping that the future will bring as much 
improvement as the last ten or fifteen years have 
brought. According to these tables the net gains of 
the year are considerably less than those of last year; 
that of ministers by 1,500, that of churches by 800 or 
more, and that of communicants by 113,500. Some 
of the gains credited to this year really cover several 
years, as it is not possible to get returns for some 
denominations annually. It is worthy of special note 
that the Methodist Episcopal Church, with its 2,689,- 
ooo communicants, made only a very slight net gain 
inthe past year. The exact figures are 14,384, which 
is only about six-tenths of one per cent. This, of 
course, only applies to the United States and not to 
foreign fields; but the entire increase of the year for 
all lands is lessthan 19,500. The explanation of this 
is yet to be found. To all appearances this has not 
been a year of great losses in membership, nor one 
entirely devoid of the revival spirit. The gain in 
churches and ministers in the various denominations 
is still a healthy gain and does not indicate any spe- 
cial decline in church activity and growth. 

We need not here rehearse the events of the year, 
as told by our.contributors. There is no great event 
which calls for special notice now. Inthe Roman 
Catholic Church, which in past years has been stirred 
by active and almost divisive controversy, there has 
been little to disturb the quiet and orderly progress 
of affairs. The changes in the Catholic University in 
Washingten are not of special moment, and do not 
mark the downfall or the uprising of one school or 
the other. The final decision in the case of Bishop 
Bonacum, substantially upholding the appeal of 
priests against the exercise of excessive episcopal au- 
thority, is one of moment as indicating that, under 
the present order of things, bishops must not be too 
autocratic. 

An effort to obtain Papal recognition of An- 
glican orders has resulted in failure, to the se- 
rious disappointment of High Churchmen. An- 
other Lambeth Conference has been held, in 
which the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church participated; but the results are not of as 
much importance, or at least they do not excite as 
much general interest, as those of the preceding con- 
ference. No modification has been made of the fa- 
mous quadrilateral, the failure of which, as a basis of 
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Church union, has been clearly demonstrated. We 
wish we could point to indications immediately favor- 
able to Christian unity; but the progress in this di- 
rection, if any, is slow, and it is hard to say that 
there has been any real advance the past year. Most 
people will echo the sentiment of Bishop Holsey and 
other writers when they say that there is really no 
good reason why denominations of the same family, 
same faith and same polity, should not unite; that 
the only real obstacle to Christian unity is prejudice. 
Prejudice, however, is long-lived, and requires time 
and constant contact to wear it out. 





The Pope’s Diamond Jubilee. 


Ir was fitting that the sixtieth anniversary of the 
first mass said by Leo XIII as priest should be cele- 
brated with peculiar honor. Not only has he reached 
an extreme old age, making him, with Gladstone 
and Bismarck, one of the three venerable great men 
of Europe, but his noble Christian character and his 
wisdom have justified his election as the head of the 
largest of all the Christian bodies in the world. 

We Protestants, who recognize no papal author- 
ity, and to whom, with our education and principles, 
it would be almost sacrilegious to put any living man 
in authority as the vicegerent of Jesus Christ where 
he could authoritatively define new dogmas of Chris- 
tian faith, may yet properly recognize in Leo XIII 
one who has given to his office its best fulfilment, 
without pride or arrogance, and who has shown his 
statesmanship in ecclesiastical affairs by allowing the 
light and warmth of the century’s free thought and 
better civilization to penetrate into the darkness and 
cold of the Mon possumus to which he succeeded. 
He has defined no new dogma; he has not empha- 
sized his own infallibility, nor has he shown an apti- 
tude to those who would flatter him with it. 

His greatest claim to honor, perhaps, apart from 
his general character and liberal ‘temper, appears in 
his attitude to popular government. He has dis- 
couraged, and to the extent of his power has sup- 
pressed, the treasonable movements against the Re- 
public of France, which assumed to speak at the 
same time for the divine right of kings and the 
Catholic Church. He has told the world that a new 
French Republic has as much right before God to ex- 
ist as an old monarchy; for government by the 
people is as legitimate and Christian as government 
by aking. This position has also brought him into 
sympathy with the American Republic; and we may 
say that the prosperity and freedom of the Catholic 
Church under our republican government has had 
much to do with his direction to French Catholics to 
support the French Republic. The same spirit has led 
him to a much harder decision, that to relax the order 
forbidding Italian Catholics to vote under a Govern- 
ment which has taken possession of the States of the 
Church. Thesame spirit has led him to sympathize 
with the laboring class, and to make it more evident 
than ever that the Christian Church is for the people 
and not for the rulers only. 

All this is as remarkable as it is admirable in a 
man who succeeded to the tiara when he was already 
an old man, and who has in his age continued to look 
forward ratherthan backward. On this his diamond 
jubilee he was able to celebrate mass and to receive 
delegations from various nations of the world during 
a trying session of nearly two hours, showing that 
the reports of his extreme feebleness are not true. 
The Catholic Church is now more free, more pro- 
gressive, more sympathetic, more Christian, for his 
influence over it; and Protestants can accept his 
benediction and bestow their benediction upon him 
and say ‘‘Long live Leo XIII,’’ with an affectionate 
regard such as they have not been able to put into a 
prayer for any of his predecessors since they bade 
good-by to Leo X. 


The New Metropolis. 


THE second largest city of the world was born on 
New Year’s, and New York City, Brooklyn, Long 
Island City, and many towns and villages died to 
give place to it. We have a new city, with nearly 
three and a half million people, and with ample room 
in which to double or even treble this population, 
The metropolis of the Western world is of sueh di- 
mensions, interests, influences, possibilities as to be 
a worthy object of national pride. What American 
can contemplate the quick development of such a 
magnificent municipality without emotions of joy and 
gratitude? 
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The Greater New York is a wonderful dream be- 
come a more wonderful reality. It is not long since 
it first lay in the thought of one man. Great obsta- 
cles rose before it, but it persisted until it overcame 
them all, and what seemed only a dim, distant possi- 
bility is now an established fact; and five counties 
furnish territory for the great, compact, prosperous 
city which the coming century will develop beyond 
the limits of prophecy. 

The City, strangely enough, is not in the hands of 
its friends? Those who planned consolidation and 
worked it out so patiently and laboriously are not at 
the head of the new Government. Tammany is in 
full control, and it is such men as Richard Croker, 
Jehn J. Scannell, Bernard J. York and Maurice F. 
Holahan, who have the guiding hand. The reform- 
ers of New York and Brooklyn, who have shown us 
what decent municipal government is like, are out 
and gone. Strong and Wurster, who made their 
Own appointments, give place to Van Wyck, who 
strives to please his political boss, and has put into 
power men whose sole care will be to administer 
office for the benefit of Tammany and themselves. 

After Waring, who has accustomed us to clean 
streets and clean administration, comes James 
McCartney, a Tammany district leader, who, while 
giving his illustrious predecessor credit for efficiency 
and promising to follow his lead, reveals himself fully 
in the remark that any Tammany man, with as much 
money, could have done as well. 

After Moss and Andrews and Smith, who main- 
tained a clean administration in the Police Depart- 
ment, and raised the force above the suspicion of 
corruption and blackmail, come York, Boss McLaugh- 
lin’s chief man in Brooklyn; Sexton, a Tammany dis- 
trict leader; Hamilton, Republican, a close friend of 
Frederick S. Gibbs; and Philips, Republican, a man 
of fairpromise. Whoexpects the reforms inaugurated 
by Theodore Roosevelt to be perpetuated? The 
new Mayor is said to have told his appointees that 
the Police, Street-cleaning and Fire Departments 
must be kept out of politics. If he meant it, why did 
he put Tammany leaders in charge of them? They 
may well ask ‘‘ What are we here for?’’ Scannell, 
who is Fire Commissioner, has this proud record: He 
killed a man, stole on him, and shot him from behind. 
District politician, liquor dealers, brewers, are the 
men who are to administer affairs. 

No man who knows the personnel of the new ap- 
pointees can have any doubt that the Greater City is 
to be run on the same lines that the lesser city was 
conducted by Grant and Gilroy. The relapse may 
come gradually; but there can be little doubt that it 
will soon be complete. 

Fortunately New York survives bad rule. We can 
have nothing worse than we used to have; probably 
not quite so bad. But we might have had something 


_better, even than the Strong régime. The new mu- 


nicipality was betrayed by its putative friends. It 
might have been Low; it could not have been Platt; 
it is Croker. There are four long years of Croker to 
look forward to, and then another chance to save the 
city from politics. 


A Promised Paradise for Labor. 


IT is safe to say that the Parliament of New Zea- 
land has passed more radical laws intended for the 
benefit of the masses than any other Legislature in 
the world. Perhaps the most advanced ofthese are 
universal suffrage for both sexes; a system of taxa- 
tion, to make it unprofitable to hold large tracts 
of land either unimproved or for speculative purposes; 
compulsory arbitration in labor disputes; Govern- 
ment loans to settlers on unimproved land; Govern- 
ment employment for the unemployed; and an eight- 
hour work day for employés in almost all trades. Any 
one of these measures is worth discussing at length, 
but we wish to speak only of the relation of the State 
to the labor question. The official report of the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Labor just presented to 
the Colonial Parliament gives us the facts. We quote 
some of the most striking passages, not merely as in- 
stances of New Zealand radicalism, but as illustra- 
ting reforms, some of which have already been insti- 
tuted in Europe and all of which are likely to obtain 
much vogue in the great civilized nations within a 
few years. 





‘Protective measures against workmen being re- 
quired or allowed to be employed on Sundays are ur- 
gently necessary. Whether a man should be ailowed 
to work for himself on Sunday at the occupation he 
pursues is a‘ moot point, and from many sides—eco- 
nomic, social, religious and hygienic—is open to ques- 
tion; but there is little doubt thatan employé should not 
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be thus allowed to work, except on extraordinary oc- 
casions, such as, for instance, when life is in danger. 
Compulsion has somany subtle and varying disguises, 
and ‘ freedom of contract isa theory so entirely outside the 
range of practical economics, that it is cruel toallowa 
man or woman to be exposed to an employer’s dis- 
pleasure by throwing upon him or her the onus of re- 
fusal to work on Sundays if required.’”’ 


The italics are ours. In regard to hours of labor in 
factories and shops, the following plea is made for 
the protection of male workers: 


‘* Even in the matterof overtime alone, some notice 
of the uneven condition between the sexes is deserved. 
If a woman works overtime she has not only to be paid 
for it, but a minimum wage is fixed, and the employer 
is liable to suffer for a breach of the law if such wage 
is not paid. The man, onthe contrary, may be worked 
not only outrageously long hours at his ordinary day’s 
work, but kept on at overtime, without pay, till either 
his strength or his patience is exhausted. . . . If 
the argument is good that a minimum overtime wage 
is just for a worker, then it applies to a man as well as 
to a woman; principles of this kind are notaffected by 
sex difference.”’ 


As to the enactment of a workmen’s compensa- 
tion bill, the report says: 

‘*If, however, an accident occurs through the fault 
of the workman himself there is, no compensation 
[under the present law] to be recovered from the em- 
ployer. Public opinion has progressed beyond this 
stage, and in cases of terrible accident arising from the 
use of machinery, or in mining operations, the view is 
promulgated that compensation from some source or 
other should be made to the working man or his sorrow- 
ing family should death or serious injury overtake him. 
The human body, perfect in its way when at its best, is 
so frail and unreliable in its moments of weakness, so 
easily disturbed by physical or mental causes, that it is 
absurd to expect the same unvarying results from men 
and women as from proved and tried engines of brass 
and steel, without passions, maladies or frailties. The 
tired mind give way ina moment, the voluutary mus- 
cles refuse to repeat the already thousand-times-re- 
peated action, and then, in a moment, arrives death or 
some deadly injury. How it happened is of 
slight moment, except to direct attention to the possi- 
bility of better guarding the working machinery; the 
important fact is that, whether the workman’s fault or 
his employers, another sacrifice has been offered up in 
the service of industrial progress. This point of view 
is not merely humanitarian, it is based on sound reason- 
ing. The workman has hired out the use of his body and 
brain to his employers, and his service is the equivalent 
rendered for his wage. His hire does not include pay- 
ment for the destruction of his life or limbs, or even for 
the risk of them. Commonsense and experience for- 
bid us to believe that working people or any other 
human beings would deliberately injure themselves; 
therefore, if injury is occasioned neither through the 
employer’s nor at the employé’s desire, it must arise in 
the common course of employment, and is one of the 
business liabilities to be calculated on and provided 
against. It iscertain that neither on a maimed 
workman nor onthe widow of one killed at his duty 
should fall the burden of the loss sustained in the in- 
dustrial battle-field. A law should be drafted so that 
the bill may be paid either by those who win direct in- 
dustrial profits, by the people generally, or by a joint 
contribution.”’ 

In regard to the working of the compulsory arbi- 
tration courts which New Zealand has been the only 
country in the world to adopt up to the present, the 
report Says: 


‘*Settlements are being made in controversies con- 
cerning work and wages which, if not thus concluded, 
would have caused long-standing dissatisfaction and 
acrimony between employers and employed. 
Disputes and controversies on labor matters between 
those engaged in manufacturing or distributing the 
necessaries of life are so wide-reaching in their effects, 
and they so directly affect the welfare of every citizen 
in the State, that not only does their settlement demand 
the expenditure of any reasonable amount of money 
and ability, but it requires that fullest publicity should 
be given to the transactions of the boards and court 
appointed to deal with such important affairs.’’ 

The secretary ends with the suggestion that train- 
ing schools for domestic servants be established at 
the Government's expense throughout the colony. It 
is said to be very difficult for families to obtain do- 
mestic servants, as most of the young girls prefer to 
go to the factories, where the hours are shorter and 
the work lighter. 


....I[tisall very proper that the Turkish Government 
should have sentenced the Turkish soldier who shot 
the American, Frank Lenz, near Erzriim, to fifteen 
years’ imprisonment. But it spoils the sense of the 
justice of the sentence to learn that the Government 
failed to find the murderers, soldiers thothey were, 
and sentenced themintheirabsence. We presume this 
will not satisfy our Department of State. 
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The Truth about Municipal Ownership. 


THE discussions of the American Economic Associ- 
ation at Cleveland, last week, were of a practical 
character. The first session was devoted toa critical 
examination of the investigation which has been un- 
dertaken by the National Department of Labor. of 
the municipal distribution of water, gas and electric 
light. Among the topics discussed in subsequent 
sessions were the resemblances and the differences 
to be.observed between rate-making by railroads and 
taxation by the State; the discoveries brought to 
light and the recommendations offered by the Massa- 
chusetts tax commission; and, just now most vital 
of all, the reforms of the currency proposed by Sec- 
retary Gage. 

In all these discussions the Association showed 
itself to be a wide-awake organization, which pro- 
poses to keep itself abreast of public affairs, and to 
be a molder of sound opinion as well as a critic of 
theory and of university instruction. This intention 
was furthershown in the creation by the council of two 
committees, one on currency reform and one onthe 
census, to make a thorough study of these two 
subjects and report upon them at the next meeting. 

It was perhaps in the discussion of the municipal 
distribution of water, gas and electric light that the 
enormous practical value of expert scientific knowl- 
edge of economic matters was most strikingly de- 
monstrated. The Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Commis- 
sioner of Labor, in opening the discussion, remarked 
that whenever, in an American city, the question of 
municipal or private ownership had come before the 
people, the first practical step taken had been the ap- 
pointment of a junketing committee of inquiry to in- 
vestigate the methods and results of competing sys- 
tems in other cities, and that such committees be- 
ginning their studies in ignorance had completed 
them in aconfusion of mind a thousandfold worse 
than the original ignorance. This confusion, he ex- 
plained, was due to the utter impossibility of com- 
paring the accounts of one company or municipality 
with those of another until an expert investigation 
shall analyze them and reduce them to uniformity. 
This the Department of Labor is now attempting to 
do. Until it is accomplished all arguments for and 
against municipal ownership, in so far as they touch 
the financial problems involved, are writ in water; 
they prove absolutely nothing for or against any 
municipal policy. 

That this is the opinion of experts who have no 
such stake in the good repute of the investigation as 
Mr. Wright himself has, was made evident in the-re- 
marks by Prof. John H. Gray, of the Northwestern 
University, who convincingly proved that, until the 
corporations both public and private are persuaded 
or compelled to adopt a uniform system of accounts, 
no honest man can have an intelligent opinion onthe 
economic merits of private versus public ownership, 
and in the further remarks of Mr. Greenough, of the 
Cleveland Gas Company, who, while a resident of 
Massachusetts, drafted the bill creating the now fa- 
mous Massachusetts Gas Commission. Mr. Green- 
ough confirmed all that had been said by the prece- 
ding speakers, and explained that the success of the 
Massachusetts Commission in obtaining exact and 
truthful balance-sheets is due to the immunity from 
unnecessary competition and from blackmailing raids 
which existing companies enjoy under the protection 
of the Commission, in return for the publicity and 
regulation of charges which the Commission forces 
upon them. 

What the whole discussion made perfectly plain is 
the encouraging fact that well-informed men no 
longer defend the private ownership of quasi public 
works on the ground of any self-evident economic 
superiority, or advocate municipal ownership as a 
demonstrated improvement. No real reform makes 
sure progress until it is safély past the stage of as- 
sumption and guesswork.» The people have been told 
that private companies are economical servants of the 
public; that private companies are robbers ; that muni- 
cipal ownership isa financial failure; that municipal 
ownership is an iridescent success; and all the while 
neither the contestants nor the people have known 
what manner of thing they have been playing with. 
The first step toward a wise and stable policy is to as- 
certain the existing facts. The first step toward ascer- 
taining the facts has been taken by the economists of 
Cleveland in their frank confession that at present we 
do not knowthem. When they are known the peo- 
ple will find a remedy for demonstrated eviis. - In. 
political economy, as in spiritual things, the truth, 
when we get it, will make us free, 
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A Missionary on Trial. 


ECCLESIASTICAL trials for heresy are very sad 
events, and usually do much more hurt than good. 
This is true of the trial of M. H. Houston, D.D., 
long a devoted missionary, and the honored Secre- 
tary of the Committee of Foreign Missions of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. The charges brought 
against Dr. Houston before the Presbytery of Louis- 
ville, on which he has been convicted, may, be put 
under three heads: First, that he holds that the 
Lord’s Supper is not merely a Church ordinance, but 
one that may be properly administered in the house- 
hold by the head of a Christian family, or adminis- 
tered in a church assembly by a private member ot 
the church appointed by the ruling body of the 
church for this service, and in his mission work 
in China he has approved such administration; 
second, that he holds there is no valid scriptural dis- 
tinction between teaching and ruling elders, that is, 
between pastors and elders, and that elders may 
properly perform any functions assigned to pastors; 
and third, that he holds the doctrine of possible com- 
plete sanctification in this life. 

Dr. Houston desired the tria] to be conducted sim- 
ply on scriptural evidence, but this privilege was of 
course refused, as the Presbyterian Church is a con- 
stitutional body, and its constitution is not the Bible 
but the interpretation of it in the Confession of Faith 
and the two Catechisms. If thisisan infelicity, it is 
one that is unavoidable so long as a denomination 
plants itself on a written creed which is sure te be 
much more definite than is Scripture. Being in a 
Presbyterian Church he had no right to expect such 
an otherwise reasonable request to be granted. 

As to the three offenses charged against Dr. Hous- 
ton it is nearly enough to say that they certainly are 
offenses under the Constitution of the Southern 
Presbyt«rian Church, but that they ought not to be 
offenses under the constitution of any denomination 
of Christians. Let us take the question whether, in 
the Apostolic Church, which the Southern Presby- 
terian Church would make its model, there was such 
a distinction between teaching and ruling elders that 
the latter could not perform the functions of the 
former. This is a purely scholarly question, and not 
a religious one; at most it is a ceremonial one. It is 
a question on which Christians can properly differ, 
with no loss of character. There ought to be room 
in any denomination for those who hold both views, 
and for churches which accordingly practice both 
views. Isit said that such variety of practice would 
produce irregularity? We can only reply that uni- 
formity is not a note of the Church. A Church 
should accommodate itself to great varieties in ritual 
and order. If a Church puts itself intoa straight- 
jacket it is its misfortune, and also its fault. It may 
have to follow its constitution, but then let it be 
changed in the interests of all possible liberty within 
the limits of Christian character. 

The question of the proper administration of the 
Lord’s Supper is a part of the same matter. It is a 
serious historical question, to be decided, if ‘decided 
at all. by experts, whether in the Apostolic Church 
the Lord’s Supper was purely a church function, ad- 
ministered by the local church, and always adminis- 
tered by the pastor. A Christian has the right to 
take either view, and he ought nct to be silenced for 
teaching either view. There ought to be room for 
both views in any denomination. Of course, it is 
natural and regular that the chief officer in a church 
should administerthe communion; but it is a serious 
question, on which there may well be legitimate dif- 
ference whether a mission church in China, which 
has no ordained pastor, might not ask its ruling elder 
or a private member, toconduct the sacrament. To 
silence a good missionary because he allows such a 
mission church to enjoy the sacrament seems to us 
far from Christian It is putting the form and letter 
of religion above its spirit. 

Dr. Houston squarely contradicts the Standards of 
his Church on the subject of sanctification. He does 

‘not believe that ‘‘no mere man since the fall is able, 
in this life, perfectly to keep the commandments of 
God, but doth daily break them in thought, word 
and deed.’’ The doctrine that men may and possibly 
do reach a state in which they gain a complete vic- 
tory over sin, may not be true, but it does not con- 
flict with Christian character. We are always prej- 


udiced against a man who claims to have reached 
this blessed state; but there have been a great many 
excellent Christian men who held with Mr, Moody 
that such a state is possible even if, like him, they 
have nat attainel it. 


To put a man out of the 
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ministry of the Church because he holds this doc- 


trine is nothing less than divisive. It is schismatic. 

Well, the Church is larger than the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church. Dr. Houston may or may not ap- 
peal; but he will find room in other denominations 
if hisown rejects him, This is a case in which 
deposition or censure inone denomination ought to 
carry no stigma when one seeks admission to an- 
other, 


A NUMBER of Catholic educators have been holding a 
“*Child-Study Congress’ in thiscity. One of the chief 
addresses was made by Father Sheedy, of Altoona, 
Penn., who said, among other things: 

“Tf the Protestant Sunday-schools, the University Set- 
tlements, the Young Men’s Christian Associations, the 
Salvation Army, the Epworth League, the Christian En- 
deavor Society, and like organizations were at all consist- 
ent they would be on the side of the Catholics in declaring 
that the religious and spiritual training go hand in hand 
with a secular educational system.”’ 

That is exactly what theyteach, They all believe that 
religious and spiritual training should go hand in hand 
with secular education. The difference between the 

Catholics and us is this, that they believe that the re- 
ligious education should be given by authority of the 

State, while we hold that it should be given by author- 

ity solely of the family and the Church. We agree in 

substance; we disagree only inthe means. The Cath- 

olic has not yet weaned himself of his Established 
Church notions. He wants the State to see to it that 
every child has religious education; we want the 
Church to see to it. He is willing to trust the State to 
control this by paying for it. We spurn the State in 
this office. We refuse in any way to submit to it in re- 
ligion or to take money from it. We are not willing to 
trustitas a religious teacher. We trust the Church 
and nothing else, except it be the family. When the 
State puts its fingers on the religion of our children we 
resentit. Putthe burden of religious tnstruction onthe 
Church, we say, and the result is better than when it 
is put on the State. Father Sheedy says that not one 
Socialist of note in this country has come out of Catho- 
lic schools. We donot know how that is, tho we recall 
that plenty of Catholics were leaders in the Bryan and 
Henry George politics, which he characterizes as an 
instance of ‘‘ Socialism and materialism.’’ Of the So- 
cialistic leaders a large part, we know, were educated 
in European public schools in which the State carefully 
teaches religion. 


Tue Board of Trustees of Princeton University have 
taken a hand in the matter of the now famous grill- 
room of the Princeton Inn, and have given instruction 
tothe Faculty ‘‘to enforce literally and strictly and 
impartially’’ the following apparently obsolete law of 
the institution: 

‘“No student shall bring, or cause to be brought into 
college, or keep in his room, any spirituous or fermented 
liquors; nor shall he frequent any place where intoxicating 
liquors are sold as a beverage.” 

President Patton and Dean Murray have sent out a 
notification of ‘‘ this important action of the Trustees,” 
with italics as given above, to the parents of students, 
asking their kind co-operation. It will be a very diffi- 
cult task to enforce this law; but it will not be hard to 
enforce it as farasthe Princeton Inn is concerned. The 
intention evidently is to close the bar of the grill-room 
to students, and so to forestall further criticism of the 
university inthe General Assembly and the State Synods. 
Of course the Trustees have no direct authority overthe 
Princeton Inn, but it would be very easy for their in- 
fluence to shutits bar. If the law above quoted could 
be enforced, it would more than answer the criticisms, 
for it would not only closeto students the bar in the 
Princeton Inn, for which the University is morally re- 
sponsible, but would forbid their patronage of other 
drinking-places. The ground of criticism was not so 


much that students got liquor as that the Uni- 
versity was morally, tho not legally, responsible 
for providing them with an attractive and re- 


spectable bar. We are heartily glad the Trustees 
have taken this action; but they have put an almost 
impossible task on the Faculty. Thisannouncement of 
the action of the Trustees has been followed by the 
further report, which we hope is true, that the di- 
rectors of the Inn have decided to close the bar in the 
grill-room. The directors are all Princeton graduates, 
and they have learned wisely the lesson taught them 
by public sentiment. The financial loss they will suffer 
is not to be considered by the side of the gain to moral- 
ity in withdrawing the temptations invelved in the 
presence of an attractive and so-called respectable 
drinking-place under the wing of, and apparently sanc- 
tioned by, the University itself. We are not sorry for 
what we have temperately said on the subject. 





It is with a suitable, we trust not overweening, pride 
that we enter the new year as citizens of no mean city, 
the second in population in the world, We feel chas- 
tened by the character of the government under which 
the Greater New York begins its career. The blame of 
it rests with the majority gf the citizens who would 
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have itso. And yet we know full well that the major- 
ity do not desire the rule of Tammany; and we have 
strong faith that four years hence there will be such a 
union of the better citizens as will redeem our city. 
While we cannot express our indignation at those who 
refused to accept a non-partisan government, we will 
give to our chosenrulers a fair trial. To be sure there 
has never been such an exhibition of bossism in the 
history of civic rule as that by which, at his court in 
another State, the High Boss of New York has parceled 
out his offices, not on the score of fitness, but on that 
of loyaltyeto his organization. Still we will hope for 
the best, and will celebrate the new lustrum with the 
old secular prayer: 
“ Alme Sol, curru nitido diem qui 
Promis et celas aliusque et idem 
Nasceris, possis nihil urbe Roma 
Visere majus.” 


THE action of the Illinois Supreme Court in sustain- 
ing the Civil Service Law will prove of very great ad- 
vantage to the City of Chicago. The City Council made 
a determined effort to exempt from its operation a large 
number of officials, including the City Engineer, Super- 
intendent of Streets, Superintendent of the Water De- 
partment, Superintendent of Sewers, nineteen district 
foremen of the Street Department, and several high 
officials of the Police Department. So long as these and 
other offices were treated as legitimate plunder by the 
spoilsmen, the interests of the public were liable to suf- 
fer, and in many instances they did suffer severely. 
Millions of dollars have been wasted, or worse, in the 
Street Department alone; and the demoralization inci- 
dent to recognition of the political pull as the supreme 
power in public affairs has been wide-spread. Chicago 
has richly deserved the ridicule heaped upon it by vis- 
itors from better managed cities; but there are now un- 
mistakable evidences of a growing sentiment in favor of 
a businesslike administration; and the clear-headed 
men who have secured the enactment of a good law 
for the government of the public service will now see 

that it is made effective. 





....We joined with a Hebrewcritic in a gentle smile 
at two verses in the new Jewish ‘‘ Union Hymnal,” 
One of the verses was: 

“Yet died he not, as men who sink 
Before our eyes to soulless clay, 
But changed to spirit like a wink 
Of summer lightening [sic] passed away.”’ 
And another couplet which we did not like was: 
“‘ Allis Echo, sent from Thee, 
God of gladness, God of glee!”’ 
We are not very much surprised to be informed in 
reply that the latter couplet is by the Scotchman, John 
Stuart Blackie; and we remembered when we criticised 
it that ‘‘ holy mirth’ is not unfamiliar in hymnaology. 
The former verse is by the lrishman, Thomas Moore, 
and we do not like it a bit better for his having written 
it. It is proved, however, that the verses are not Yid- 
dish. 

....What to do with converts in heathen lands that 
have two wives is one of the problems of Christian mis- 
sions on which authorities differ. It is sometimes 
solved in a curious way. For example, at Kasar, con- 
nected with the Presbyterian mission in the Punjab, 
one Gandu had long been waiting and longing for 
baptism; but the missionaries would not admit him 
because he had two wives. At last the difficulty has 
been solved by the candidate giving up the second wife 
to an unmarried brother, and then Dr. F. J. Newton bap- 
tized him, his wife and his three children. The ethics 
of the case is confusing, 


.... Whatever may be said in defense of the exemp- 
tion of churches from taxation, nothing can be said in 
defense of exempting property held by churches for 
income, such as rented houses, bonds,etc. Yet the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals has just decided that such 
property need not pay taxes. We doubt not the court 
has correctly interpreted the Kentucky laws and Con- 
stitution; but the California way is better. 


....During the last week a naval officer who has in- 
herited an honored name was refused advancement on 
the very serious ground that he was morally disquali- 
fied. The Naval Examining Board decided that he was 
professionally qualified for promotion, that he under- 
stood seamanship, but he would get drunk now and 
then. ‘‘Morally disqualified’’—the expression is a 
good one. To be overcome by intoxication is worse 
than a misfortune; it is immoral. 


..-The curious and effective missionary system 
of the Mormons seems just now to be vigorously di- 
rected to our middle highland region. A private letter 
says: 

I learn that twenty-one Mormon elders have landed 
at Deer Lodge, Tenn., directly from Utah and Nevada. 


They are simply ordered out, mostly young men,;-for 
two years, and must pay their own expenses. 


.+eelt is calculated that thirty millions of dollars are 
Squandered each year in the Argentine Republic in the 
lottery, twenty-six millions in gambling on the race- 
course, and fifteen millions in ball alleys, a sum large 
Waene to explain some yery ynfortunate fingacial cons 

Ons, 
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7 Religious Notes. 


THE author of the article in this department in the 
issue of December 16th, ‘‘A Great Day in Georgia,” 
was the Rev. Crawford Jackson, not Johnson. 


...«Mr. Moody is to hold a week’s meetings in Car- 
negie Hall, in this city, January 9th to 16th, for the 
special purpose of deepening the spiritual life and for 
the training of Christian workers. 


....The American Board is tosend a delegation, con- 
sisting of Secretary Judson Smith, Charles Hopkins 
and Samuel H. Shapleigh, to visit the missions of the 
Board in China. This action is in response to repeated 
requests from the China missions, which have never 
been visited by representatives of the Board. 


....The annual conferences of officers of the Foreign 
Mission Boards of the United States and Canada will 
be held in this city next week in connection with the 
missionary societies of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
A new feature will be a joint session of the representa- 
tives ofthe General Boards and the Woman’s Boardson 
Tuesday, January 12th. 


....The receipts of the American Board for Novem- 
ber were $34,159. This is nearly $20,000 less than the 
average expense of the Board per month. The same 
proportion holds for the three months during which the 
total receipts for the regular work, aside from specials, 
have been $110,131, nearly $61,000 less than the amount 
needed to cover the expenses of the period. 


-...A committee representing the different foreign 
missionary societies of the United States and Canada 
have issued an earnest appeal to the churches to ob- 
serve especially Friday, January 7th, and Sunday, 
January gth, of the Week of Prayer, in the interest of 
the work of foreign missions. The appeal calls atten- 
tion especially to the immediate need in view of open 
doors and the great opportunities, and urges that a 
spiritual quickening at home is a prime essential to the 
success of this work in its broadest relations. 


. «++-The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church last spring instrutted the Board of Home Mis- 
sions to cut down its secretarial force. As there were 
but two secretaries, Drs. W. C. Roberts and D. J. 
McMillan, it became a question betweenthetwo. The 
matter has been settled by the resignation of Dr. 
McMillan, leaving Dr. Roberts in sole possession. The 
financial situation of the Board is growing steadily 
worse, the debt having increased heavily since last 
spring. 


...+The Interior has been casting longing eyes to- 
ward the new colored Presbyterian organizations in 
the South, shut out, as it thinks, from the white Assem- 
bly. To this he Christian Observer objects very de- 
cidedly, claiming that the ministers of the ‘‘ new 
Church have been gathered and trained by the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church,’’ which has never surren- 
dered its relations of interest inthem. It, however, 
reminds its own people that if the new movement is to 
be a success they must sustain it with their money so 
that the weak churches ‘“‘shall not be subject to the 
temptations of filthy lucre to desert us.” 


....The new Russian Minister to Korea seems to be 
as zealous in the interests of the Greek Church as he 
is in advancing Russian political supremacy in that 
land. He is reported as averring that the Koreans 
would be guided by the presence and instruction of 
Greek missionaries, and it is probable he will actively 
promote the introduction of a mission of Russian priests. 
Bearing in mind the recent activity of Russian priests 
in Persia among the Nestorians we can safely infer that 
the Russian Church is not likely to let slip an oppor- 
tunity for missionary effort in such an interesting field 
as Korea as it now falls under Russian control. This 
attitude of the new Minister, his very apparent lack of 
that friendly feeling toward Protestant missionaries 
which marked the régime of his predecessor, together 
with his general aggressive policy may, before very 
long, put Protestant missions in Korea to a severe 
ordeal. 


....Dr. Munhall has just returned to his home in 
Germantown, Philadelphia, after three months’ cam- 
paigning in the Middle West. Hundreds have been 
added to the churches, and thousands of prcfessors 
quickened in their spiritual lives as a result. In 
Ottumwa, Ia., seven churches united in the work. The 
meetings were held ina tent arranged to accommodate 
2,000 persons. Many non-churchgoers were reached 
in thisway. In Mankato, Minn., five churches were in 
the movement. A street parade of the Young People’s 
societies, in which fully six hundred participated, was 
a marked feature of the campaign. Not less than 
3,009 persons attended the open-air song service that 
followed, At Pontiac, Ill., all the stores save one, and 
manufacturing establishments of the city closed for one 
and a half hours on a Tuesday afternoon, while the 
business and working men thronged the largest chyrch 
to hear the Gospel, 
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Biblical Research. 


Discovery of the Acts of Paul. 
I. 
BY PROF, W. MUSS-ARNOLT. 


Or THE UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO. 


AN important discovery by the great Coptic scholar, 
Carl Schmidt, was made a few months ago. It is an- 
nounced by him in the Neue Heidelberger Jahrbuch- 
er, vii, 117-24; the subject of a special communica- 
tion to the Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1897, No. 24, 
cols, 625-9, by Prof. Adolf Harnack, and of an article 
by Theodor Zahn in the December issue of the Neue 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 933-40. It is nothing less than 
the discovery of the Acts of Paul, in a Coptic version; 
a most welcome addition to the many finds of the last 
five years, ¢. g., the Apocryphal Gospel and Apocalypse 
(see, however, Zahn, p. 933) of Peter; Mrs. Lewis’s dis- 
covery of the early Syriac Gospel translation; Robin- 
son and James’s edition of a considerable fragment of 
the old Acts of John, throwing new light on the time 
and conditions of the sixth decade of the second cen- 
tury, and last, and perhaps least in value, the new 
Sayings or Logia of Jesus. A worthy companion to 
these is Schmidt’s great find. Thus four of the five 
writings placed by Eusebius immediately after the New 
Testament, 7. ¢., the Shepherd, Ep. Barnabe, teach- 
ing of the Apostles, and the Apocalypse of Peter are 
known to us now in their original Greek, either wholly 
or at least enough to present a fair picture of the 
whole. And now we shall know also the contents of 
the fifth writing, so closely related with New Testament 
documents, that in early times they were, as a rule, 
copied along with them. 

A large number of papyrus leaves, apparently be- 
longing to the same manuscript, attracted, several] years 
ago, the attention of Schmidt, then on a visit in Egypt. 
The manuscript is written in an ancient, thus far un- 
known dialect of the Coptic language, belonging prob- 
ably to the seventh century of our era. 

The contents of -these leaves, now belongiug to the 
Heidelberg University Library, are principally: (1) the 
acts of Paul and Thecla; (2) the spurious correspond- 
ence between Paul and the church at Corinth; (3) the 
Martyrium Pauli, of which the Greek text is published 
by M. A. Lipsius, ‘‘ Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha,” Pars 
prior, pp. 104-117 (Lipsie, 1891). The last leaf of the 
manuscript is preserved, containing the final words of 
the Martyrium, followed by the subscription, unfortu- 
nately not intact, giving, in Coptic, as the title of the 
whole work what corresponds to the Greek mpdagevc Tlata- 
ov, the Acts of Paul. 

To the fact that an early work with the same title was 
considered, in the third and fourth centuries, almost 
canonical in value and authority among Eastern Chris- 
tians, and is mentioned in biblical lists as a most im- 
portant Antilegomenon or Apokryphon (Eusebius, 
‘‘Church History,” III, 25, says, after completing the 
list of New Testament books: *‘ Among the spurious we 
must set down the writing of the Acts of Paul,”’ etc.), 
we owe notices of its length, which seems to have been 
considerably more than the canonical Acts of the Apos- 
tles, and almost as much as the combined Gospels of 
Mark and John. The Acts of Paul numbered 3,560 stichot 
in the Catalogus Claromontanus (Codex, Paris, Bibl. Nat. 
gr. 107, fol. 468u), or 3,600 in the Stichometry of Niceph- 
orus. The parts preserved to us of the Acts of Thecla 
(scarce 500 stichoi), the spurious correspondence (about 
130), the. Ephesian fragment mentioned by Hippolytus 
and Nicephorus, and the Martyrium (about 180), aggre- 
gate some 900 stichoi, i. e., scarce one-fourth of the 
whole Acts of Paul. 

The fragments, as far as can be made out, describe 
events of Paul’s life in Antioch, Iconium, Corinth, 
Philippi and Rome. The author appears to empha- 
size especially distinguished female converts and com- 
panions of Paul (Thecla, Stratonice, Eubule, Arte- 
milla, etc.). Thecontents of the whole work were un- 
certain; and even this find of Schmidt does not settle 
all points and doubts, for the leaves are in a very worn- 
out and incomplete condition, consisting of hundreds 
of bits of fragments. Its contents, however, appear to 
settle for good several mooted points. 

1. The Greek Martyrium of Paul agrees with the end 
of the new Coptit text (10 Harnack, 626, and Zahn). 
The Greek textnow begins most abruptly and thus 
proves to have been takenout of the larger work (the 
Acts of Paul; cf. the ‘‘in tempore illo’’ of the Latin ver- 
sion) to serve as a ‘‘lesson”’ for the Apostle’s memorial 
day. 

This must have been done in the early Greek church, 
for the Latin (incomplete), the Slavonic and the Coptic 
text (incomplete, edited by Guidi) have the same abrupt 
beginning. It begins: 

“Luke, returning from Gaul and Titus from Dalmatia, 
await in Rome Paulalso returning,” 
whence we hope to learn from the newly discovered 
text; for it is evident that a second coming of Paul to 
Rome is meant here, The later recension of the com- 
bined Acts of Peter and Paul (edidit Lipsius, p. 118), be- 

ins: ‘‘Whenthe holy Paul came from Spain to Rome,” 

8 this the whence to be supplied above? 
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The Sunday-School. 


Lesson for January 16th. 


BEGINNING OF THE MINISTRY OF JESUS.— 
MATT. 4: 17-25. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘‘ The people which sat in darkness 
saw a great light.’’—MATT. 4; 16. 

NoTeEs.—‘‘ Jo preach.”"—Not in set discourse merely, 
but in all ways. ‘“* The kingdom of Heaven.’’—A 
different thing from Heaven, or from future blessed- 
ness. It was the dispensation of Jesus Christ, of God 
replacing Judaism by Christ’s teachings, and the vic- 
tory of the new religion over the world. The kingdom 
would be understood by most as temporal instead of 
spiritual. It was at hand, for it began with Christ’s 
clear teaching. ‘*Peter.’—A name he received 
later, meaning vock. It is Greek for Cephas, which is 
Aramean. Simon and Andrew, as also John and 
James, had already known Jesus, and been with him, 
as we learn from Luke and John, so that it is not 
strange that they instantly obeyed his call.———_* 4 
net.’’—Perhaps such a long net as required two boats. 
Fishing with a hook and line was not common. 
‘* James.’’—This isa Greek form of the Hebrew name 
Jacob, as Simon was for Simeon, John for Johanan, 
Zebedee for Zabdi, and Jesus for Joshua. “* The 
boat.’’—It was very far from being a ship, as the Old 
Version gives it, but was a small boat, quite short and 
wide. ** Jesus went about in all Galilee.’’—He now 
took upon himself the task of an itinerant preacher, 
differing from John the Baptist in that he sought men 
instead of having them seek him. 
their synagogs.”’ 




















** Teaching in 
—After the Captivity the Jews had 
buildings for Sabbath meetings in every town, and they 
were open for instruction by any competent speaker. 
‘* The gospel of the kingdom.’’—The good news 
that it was at hand, and that men should prepare for 
it.——‘‘ All Syria.’’—Even to the country north of 
Palestine and east. —‘* Possessed with devils.’’—The 
word is demons. It is clear that the Jews held that cer- 
tain diseases werecaused by demons which had be- 
witched the man; and the biblical story tells us cleariy 
that demons actually did take possession of certain 
people who had ordinary diseases complicated with the 
demoniacal possession. ‘* Epileptic.”’—This is a 
better translation than ‘‘lunatic,’’ of the Old Version. 
——‘‘ Palsied.’’—Paralyzed. —** Decapolis.’’ — 
Meaning a district of ten cities in Northeast Palestine, 
beyond Jordan. 














Instruction.—Jesus waited till he was well prepared 
before he began to preach. He was thirty years old; 
he had been baptized by John; he had received a call 
from Heaven. We may at least learn from this not to 
hurry to be teachers before we have proved ourselves 
competent scholars. 

Christ’s first message was to repent. That is the 
first thing now for a convert todo, to forsake and be 
sorry for his sins. But it is not implied that one need 
stop long mourning for his sins before he turns from 
them with a trustful prayer for forgiveness. Half a 
minute is quite long enough. 

We live in the Kingdom of Heaven. We have seen 
allits glory. If they should repent who had not seen 
it, much more we who have. 

Christ took several pairs of brothers into the com- 
pany of the twelve disciples. Judas, the traitor, was 
not one of them. Members of a family coming into the 
kingdom together help each other greatly. The man 
who, like Andrew, findeth his own brother, does a no- 
ble and‘blessed deed. The fellowship of family piety 
is most beautiful. 

Christ found his disciples when they were at work. 
Christ has no need for lazy men, but for the utmost 
activity of all. 

One had better stick to his nets till he has a call to 
do something else. Zebedee was doing his duty just 
as much in not giving up his life to religious service. 
Probably his managing the fish business at home made 
iteasier for John and James to attend the three years 
of theological study which fitted them to be Apostles. 

Christ told them they were to be not only learners, 
but by and by teachers. Now they were tobe disciples, 
by and by Apostles. ‘‘I will make you fishers of men.” 
During those three years of study they had the future 
work in view. F 

There are fishers of fish, and there are fishers of 
men. Both are good professions; but the latter is the 
noblest conceivable. That was Christ’s business. He 
caught noble men when he secured these four disciples. 
To provide food for men, or clothing, is good; but to 
educate their minds and to elevate their souls is the 
highest of all privileges in life. There is no work like 
that of the teacher, especially the religious teacher. 

Christ’s work began happily, with no opposition. 
People were glad to hear of a good time coming, and to 
have their sick people healed. But they were poor, 
common people. The rich men, and those who led 
public affairs did not want any change. It is an old 
story—first praise, then martyrdom. 

Next to healing the mind the noblest of all profes- 
sions is that which heals the body, Jesus did both all 
through his ministry. The man now who as a tuis~ 
sionary physician does both is in outward life most like 
Christ. 
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Fine Arts. 


Certain Bronze Sculptures and Paintings. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 





THE last bronze doorway for the entrance of the Con- 
gressional Library is to be seen for a few days at the 
Williams foundry, Twenty-seventh Street near Eleventh 
Avenue. It will be remembered that one of the three 
doorways was designed by Mr. McMonnies and cast in 
Paris, and the remaining two were to have been de- 
signed by the hate Olin Warner. He had completed 
one and the design for the other was in the rough 
sketch at the time of Mr. Warner’s death, and Mr. Her- 
bert Adams undertook to carry the design to comple- 
tion. 

The triple entrance symbolizes the three means of 
communicating knowledge—orally, by writing, and by 
the printed page. The tympanum of this last pair of 
doors indicates its place in the series; ‘‘Learning’”’ 
teaches from the scroll the cherubic children at her 
knees; at her right are a monk with his missal anda 
Greek with his lyre; and at her left are a Hebrew sage 
andan Egyptian. The relief of this group is extremely 
bold, but the effect will appear only when it is in place. 

Mr. Adams'’s individuality predominates in the doors, 
each of which is divided into two smaller and a long 
central panel. The upper panels contain winged 
wreaths, and the lower relieve emblematic shields, sup- 
ported by cherubs. ‘‘ Truth’ and ‘‘ Research,”’ in low 
relief, fillthe main panels. Truth is of the kind whose 
ways are ways of pleasantness. She has twined.a gir- 
dle of flowers for her becoming robe, not neglecting 
meanwhile the serpent, which she holds in her hand, 
and*the mirror which reflects light on her path. The 
Greek robe of Research is draped with greater 
severity, but her noble face and mien are not more 
lovely than those of ‘* Truth.”’ 

To the casual observer the noticeable contrast to the 
doors already in place is found in a decorative floral 
border, twined about the great nail-heads outside the 
plain moldings which frame the panels. The blos- 
soms, generally roses or orchids, and the fruit in 
swags, are often in high relief, with deep undercutting. 
The modeling is done by Mr. Adams with a loving care 
which does not stop with the bare letter of the design; 
but one may find here for the seeking a lizard, there a 
beetle and a snail. With regard to the major part of 
the design, Mr. Adams has come well out of the difficult 
task of carrying on another’s thought with all possible 
loyalty, while inevitably keeping his own distinctive 
ideals and characteristics. In execution the casting 
renders admirably the texture of flesh and drapery, the 
smooth filed moldings reflect without a flaw, and the 
spirited chasing and undercutting suggest that the best 
bronze work is not all done beyond the seas. 

Mr. Walter Launt Palmer has hung the Avery Gal- 
leries again with snow scenes and other water-colors. 
His treatment of a snow-covered landscape is unri- 
valed—so mellow, graceful, flowing! But he renders 
the other aspects of nature by harsh, angular brush- 
work like a stubbly beard, with little perception of sub- 
tleties of color. It is hard to account for the differ- 
ence, unless it be through carrying the medium of 
body-color, so successful in snowscenes, into every- 
thing. If Mr, Palmer would, for atime, abjure opaque 
white in all landscape save those delightful snow 
scenes, the remainder might not seem so hopelessly 
beyond his range. In composition and breadth Mr. 
Palmer excels in ‘‘ Snow-Bound ”’ and ‘‘ Sunrise in the 
Mountains.”’ 

The Maison Artz, the Hague, Holland, exhibit two- 
score unframed water-colors at the Fifth Avenue Art 
Galleries. In general they are the slight but charm- 
ing work of well-known men; for instance, the melan- 
choly little sketch by Israels of a peasant at his open 
window in ‘‘ Contemplation,” Blommer’s ‘‘On the 
Dunes at Scheveningen,” and ‘‘ The Children’s Break- 
fast,’’ with its suggestion of waif innocence, diffused 
light and brokentints of pure color; Offerman’s ‘‘ Sabot 
Maker,”’ uniting the cheery freshness of premier coup 
coloring, with the aerial grays resulting from the 
ordinary sponging out of the Dutch School; Vander 
Weele’s ‘‘Behind the Plow”’ and ‘‘ Watering the Flock,” 
reminding us enough of Mauve to causea regret that 
he has no successor, Bosboom’s refined cathedral 
interiors; and, most charming of all, Kever’s ‘‘Autumn 


in Laren,’’ with the boy and girl and barrow of autumn 
leaves. 

In the larger room are paintings by Signor Mancini 
di Roma, who sticks string on to his canvas and pulls it 
off through the paint, piles pallet scrapings up on 
edge, sticks tinsel on to them, and skilfully arranges to 
hold all the dust time can depositin crevices of light it 
is destined to reverse into darkness. 

That he has talent is evident in the effect of light he 
obtains without this stucco work in a pastel portrait 
study. . 

A large pastel sketth by Millet for a picture owned 
by M. Chauchard, owner ofthe ‘‘ Angelus,” is to be seen 
atthe Oehme Galleries. The composition of the sketch, 
a peasant girl with sheep, is more agreeable than that 
of the finished painting; itis full of animation and fresh 
thought. 


New York City. 
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Sanitary. 
A Lesson not Learned. 


THE United States has just had a sharply instructive 
lesson as to the fatal infectiousness of typhoid fever, as 
it has destroyed its victims in Paterson and Arlington, 
N. J., in which entire families have been attacked, and 
in one household three have died, and the remaining 
three members have but small chance of escaping alive. 
The epidemic has been thoroughly investigated and 
traced to a single milk supply, where the cans were 
washed in water taken from a stream into which typhoid 
infection was directly deposited—members of the 
milkman’s family being ill with the fever. It would 
seem that, after years of writing and printing on this 
subject and the boasted general intelligence of the peo- 
ple, such an epidemic could not occur; but knowledge 
alone is not enough; there must be eternal, intelligent, 
instructed vigilance besides. The history of epidemics 
that have been diffused by milk infected with the ty- 
phoid bacillus, and investigated by highly accomplished 
bacteriologists and health officers, within the last fifteen 
years, would fill several stout volumes; and yet no year 
passes that the same trouble does not break out in some 
fresh quarter. Some of the greatest surprises and curi- 
osities of sanitary literature describe epidemics that at 
first blush were mysterious, but keen investigation has 
ended in pointing out exactly how they had originated» 
always showing the disease bringing forth ‘‘ seed after 
its kind’’; and itis the peculiar toughness and resistant 
qualities of this seed, that make it so difficult utterly to 
abolish typhoid fever. There are many kinds of sew- 
age that are destroyed by the action of light, air and 
water; but thetiny bacillus of typhoid cantravel scores 
of miles in apparently clear water, and still retain all its 
capacity for mischief; it can be frozen nearly a month 
and then, placed in favorable circumstances, it can in- 
crease and multiply, and wo unto the poor human 
creature into whose system it finds its way. One de- 
lusive doctrine, that has been held now for these twenty 
years, and which had the authority of great names to 
support it on both sides of the water, has greatly hin- 
dered the inauguration of measures to abate its rav- 
ages, viz., that running streams deprive it of its 
virulence. Dr. Letheby appeared before a Committee 
of Parliament and testified to that effect about twenty 
years ago, and that opinion is quoted in full in the arti- 
cle ‘‘Water’’ in one of our most popular and widely 
distributed Encyclopedies, while the falsity of the doc- 
trine has been disproved again and again, not only by 
scientists, but by practically following up the origins 
of cases of typhoid to their sources. 

Everybody is now familiar with the great visitation 
of typhoid in Maidstone, England, which is not yet at 
its end, but which has been in existence since the ar- 
rival of the hop-pickers, in August, some members of 
whose families had the disease, by whom the water- 
supply of the town was infected; but in some ways it is 
surpassed by an epidemic that has been going on in the 
own of King’s Lynn, since the first of October. A 
writer in the London Zimes of December 2d says: 

‘‘ Both visitations are due to the same kind of sanitary 
defect, and, so far, teach the same lesson; but otherwise 
they differ. The people of Maidstone erred mainly through 
a general ignorance, and were taken by surprise; the peo- 
ple of Lynn had plenty of enlightenment in their midst, but 
deliberately chose the darkness, and would prefer it now if 
they hadtheir way. The dangerous condition of the town 
has been publicly known for years, and what has happened 
is only what was expected by every one in and out of the 
place who has kept an eye on sanitary questions in this 
country. The present outbreak was accurately foretold by 
intelligent observers on the spot a fortnight before it oc- 
curred.” 

For pure obstinacy and cantankerous prejudice, the 
history of this town cannot be surpassed in all the an- 
nals of obstructive ignorance; for there was a severe 
epidemic in it in 1892, which was investigated by Dr. 
Bruce Low, and none but men resolved to be ‘of the 
same opinion still,’ would have resisted the conviction 
that, whatever else was neglected, the town ought to 
havea pure water-supply, for then, as now, the impartial 
distribution of cases throughout the town could be ac- 
counted for onno other theory. The writer in The Zimes 
describes fully the source of water-supply for a town of 
20,000 inhabitants, a tiny brook with houses and farm- 
yards and cesspools ranged all along its banks, finally 
impounded in two tanks having an area of 200 yards, 
and filtered through two feet of gravel. The inter- 
spaces between the particles of the finest sand form 
broad and high galleries to the typhoid bacillus, and 
not till filters have acquired an almost gelatinous coat- 
ing at the top are they to be considered typhoid-proof; 
but the people of this town seem intoxicated by a kind 
of fatuous ignorance, for many of them will not boil the 
water now, nor buy that which is brought to their doors 
in carts, and which is known to be pure; and one man, 
to clinch his faith, has placed in his window a glass jar 
bearing this legend, ‘‘ Lynn water. Drawn direct from 
the tap October 30th. None better can be.’’ Sanitari- 
ans have asserted with wearisome iteration that water 
that is most ‘‘ sparkling and bright” is often the home 
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of the typhoid bacillus, which must be magnified 300 
times before the eye of the expert can detect it. Me- 
dieval darkness seems to inshroud the rate-payers of 
this town. They are victims of the anti-vaccination de- 
lusion, and have made every effort to conceal cases in 
the present visitation and suppress information, and 
the facts reported in The Times were obtained from one 
physician, who, asa medical officer to the Freebridge 
Union, had attended many cases, and dared to report 
what he saw and knew, fearlessly. The action of 
the town in reference to the introduction of pure water— 
the result of prejudice and parsimony—is thus record- 
ed by Zhe Times writer: 


“‘T have spoken of the popular ignorance of the majority, 
and if this were all Lynn would deserve to rank“as the 
most backward town in England up to date; but the credit 
of Norfolk is saved by the public-spirited enlightenment of 
a minority of the citizens, who have fought and beaten 
the forces of stupidity. The battle has been going on for 
years. The people have always been in favor of dirty 
water, while a few leading men have consistently fought 
for a pure supply. Five years have elapsed since 
the corporation originally sanctioned the scheme. The 
excessive delay is due partly to official dilatoriness and 
partly to natural difficulties, but chiefly to bitter and de- 
termined opposition in the town. The people would throw 
it out now if it went toa poll. Thearguments mainly used 
by the leader of opposition are based on sheer prejudice 
and ignorance. The real objectionis, I believe, the cost.’ 





Education. 





THE result of the School Board election in London was 
a surprise even to the victors. For the first time in fif- 
teen years the Progressives have a majority over all 
opposing parties. Readers of THE INDEPENDENT are 
aware of the dissensions that have hampered this im- 
portant body since the outburst of 1893 against the non- 
sectarian religious instruction of the Board schools. 
The endeavor to force doctrinal matters upon the school 
children and to subject teachers toa religious test, has 
led to the utter rout of the leaders of the movement. 
Most significant is the defeat of Mr. Diggle, the former 
able chairman of the Board, who has given eighteen 
years of devoted service to its affairs. Unfortunately, 
and as is now well known, against his own judgment 
he lent his support to the clerical attack at the begin- 
ning and then vainly strove to stem the fanatical tide. 
The extremists fought him relentlessly throughout the 
recent campaign, and his moderate allies manifested 
their disgust at the situation by keeping away from the 
polls. Their inaction accounts for the large majority 
of the Progressives, who number thirty-three ina to- 
tal of fifty-five members. The result is not only a vic- 
tory for non-sectarianism, but also for the advocates of 
a liberal policy. The economists made a fight scarcely 
less bitter than the sectarians and with like discomfit- 
ure. Two influences worked against them. The spirit 
of enlightened altruism which has power in London 
andthe consciousness of national danger from the su- 
perior intelligence of Continental artisans. ‘‘ Made in 
Germany”’ is acry that had its effect in the election. 
The most impressive event of the campaign was a man- 
ifesto on behalf of the Progressives signed by eminent 
men and women whose interest was solely in promoting 
the welfare of the children. The manifesto set forth 
the fact that England has much to make up in respect 
to education, as it was the last of civilized nations to 
start in the cause. It emphasized the need of airy, 
well-lighted school buildings, ample playgrounds, anda 
full and efficient teaching corps. These points were 
aimed at the economists who charge extravagance for 
every effort put forth by the Board to improve the 
schoo! conditions. 


....Prussia has just been celebrating the jubilee of 
the adoption of the General Regulations (Allgemeine 
Bestimmungen) for elementary education. These 
regulations issued in 1872 under the Ministry of the 
celebrated Dr. Falk, form the basis of that system 
which has given models to all civilized countries. 
They were chiefly the work of Dr. Schneider who, under 
the admirable policy of the German civil service, had 
been raised fromthe humble position of teacher tothat 
of councillor in the central authority. The regulations 
show an intimate knowledge of the conditions of 
school administration and a clear conception of the 
scope of elementary education. They emphasize the 
importance of the suitable preparation of candidates for 
normal schools and assure the professional character of 
the normal training, two measures that have given to 
the German system its vital force. 


...-The University of Géttingen has decided that 
women who wish to be admitted to any of its faculties 
must show either by testimonials or examination that 
they havethe necessary preparation. The professors 
report in each case to the pro-rector with whom rests 
the final decision. Other German universities are fol- 
lowing the example of Gottingen in this respect. The 
tendency, whether so intended or not, will be to put 
women on an equality with men in respect to universi- 
ty training, and in this view itisa distinct gain for 
women, : 
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The American Historical Association. 
CLEVELAND MEETING. 
BY PROF, HERBERT B. ADAMS, D.D., LL.D., SECRETARY. 


THE thirteenth annual convention of this national 
historical society was held in the city of Cleveland De- 
cember 28th-3oth, 1897. Once before in its peripatetic 
experience the Association met in a Western city, but 
that was the city of Chicago, amid the noise and dis- 
tractions of the World’s Fair and in the heat of mid- 
summer. Cleveland in winter weather afforded a stri- 
king but not disagreeable contrast. While all varieties 
of Erie lake-side climate in December, from rare and 
radiant sunshine to snow and sleet, were naturally ex- 
hibited, yet the joys and festivities of the Christmas 
season made every visiting member happy and con- 
tented. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the Cleveland 
convention was its social success. The local committee 
of arrangements (Professor Bourne and Dr. Howe), and 
the generous hospitality of some of the best families in 
the city combined to offer the American Historical and 
Economic Associations a series of receptions and 
luncheons, which, in opportunities for meeting old 
friends and making new ones, far excelled the regular 
sessions of the two societies. 

Among these social attractions were (1), the afternoon 
reception given by Mr. and Mrs. J. Homer Wade, in 
their handsome house, with its beautiful art gallery, on 
Euclid Avenue; (2) the afternoon reception by Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Garfield, which was greatly enjoyed by 
people who had already become well acquainted; (3) 
the equally agreeable evening reception offered by Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel Mather. Besides these charming re- 
ceptions there were two dancing parties at The Stillman, 
which gave the learned historians and economists a 


double chance to see the beauty and chivalry of Cleve- 


land. 

At The Stillman, the headquarters of both Associa- 
tions, was one day served a late breakfast for all visit- 
ing members and their friends. Dr. James Schouler, 
President of the Historical Association, began the 
speaking by an entertaining contrast between the pres- 
ent-day Cleveland and Cleveland as he knew it forty 
years ago. Prof. J. Morse Stephens, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, acted as toast-master, and introduced the 
speakers in a most felicitous manner. Among them was 
Senator Hanna, of Ohio, who afterward entertained at 
his own home on Lake Avenue some of the officers of 
the Historical Association. There was also a luncheon 
given to the two associations by President Thwing, at 
Adelbert College, where, in the Hatch Library, one of 
the joint sessions was held. The hospitality of the 
Rowfant Club and other curtesies were shown to the 
visitors, who thus enjoyed the freedom of the city in 
most delightful ways. After every evening session 
there was a pleasant reunion of old friends at The 
Stillman or at some well-known club. 

While these various social gatherings undoubtedly 
afforded the best of all opportunitizs for promoting the 
scientific, national and academic interests of both as- 
sociations, there was a great deal of hard and useful 
work done by committees. Most important for the in- 
terest of ‘‘ American History and of History in Ameri- 
ca’’ were the numerous and protracted sessions of the 
committee of seven, appointed one year ago to con- 
sider the requirements in history for entrance to college 
and also the whole subject of history in secondary 
schools. After much preliminary discussion a specific 
report of progress was made tothe Association. The 
committee stated the results of an organized inquiry re- 
garding the status of history in representative schools 
in all parts of the country. It was agreed that the 
committee should continue in office and recommend toa 
committee of the National Educational Association 
the institution of a more extended historical 
course in high schools, so as to represent, so 
far as practicable, four great subjects, in the 
following order: (1) ancient history; (2) Europe- 
an; (3) English; (4) American history with civil govern- 
ment.- The committee reserved for future discussion 
and report the subject of history in lower grades ‘than 
the high school, but agreed that it was desirable to 
teach, in elementary ways, the history and govern- 
ment of our own country, with some preliminary or col- 
lateral study of biography and European history. 

Most interesting was the public discussion of the use 
of historical sources in colleges and secondary schools. 
This was led by Professor Cheyney, of the University 
of Pennsylvania; Professor Hart, of Harvard, and Pro- 
fessor Woodburn, of Indiana University. Professor 
Fling, of the University of Nebraska, described the so- 
called ‘‘ Nebraska method”’ of using original sources (in 
English translation) for the study of classical history in 
secondary schools. This German method has already 
been widely extended in America by the use of reprints 
or extracts from original historical materials. While 
some doubts were expressed by Dr. Avery asto the wis- 
dom and practicability of this ‘‘source method’ for 
young pupils, the general conviction appeared to be 
that it could often be happily combined with class lec- 

tures, good text-books, collateral reading, the study of 
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special topics by reference both to standard literature 
and to original authorities. Professor Hart likened the 
occasional use of historical sources to the use of plants 
in the study of botany. Professor Cheyney said the 
source-method vitalized history and converted a world 
of shadows into a world of realities. 

A valuable and highly suggestive paper on the 
‘* Teaching of History in the German Gymnasia,’’ was 
read by Prof. Lucy M. Salmon, of Vassar College, who 
thus summarized her recent observations: (1) The en- 
tire field of history is covered in three surveys (wider 
and more detailed as the course advances); (2) the work 
in history is correlated with every other subject in the 
curriculum and in a sense becomes its unifying force; 
(3) ample time is given to its consideration, and it re- 
ceives the same serious treatment as do other subjects 
in the course; (4) the division of material and the 
method of treatment are based on the boy’s psycholog- 
ical development; (5) the narrative method of instruc- 
tion gives the boy a vivid impression of the reality of 
history; (6) the course of history is complete in itself 
and at the same time it forms an ideal preparation for 
university work; (7) every teacher of history is an ab- 
solute master of the subject taught. 

Keen interest was also awakened by a public discus- 
sion of the opportunities for American students of his- 
tory and economics in Europe. The subject was intro- 
duced in an admirable paper by Professor Haskins, of 
the University of Wisconsin, on ‘‘ Historical Studies at 
Paris.’’ Prof. H. Morse Stephens, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, followed with a highly entertaining as well as in- 
structive talk on the ‘‘ Opportunities for the Study of 
History at Oxford and Cambridge.’’ The advantages 
of Oxford appeared to be chiefly in the historic asso- 
ciations of the place and the library facilities of the 
Bodleian. Professor Stephens said the study of polit- 
ical economy occupied in his student days a very subor- 
dinate place inthe History School at Oxford. English 
professors in their writings have nobly represented 
economics, but English students have to work out their 
own knowledge of both historical and political science 
with the aid and suggestions of tutors. English facili- 
ties for historical study were further described by Dr. 
Abbott, who recently took at Oxford the new ‘‘ Research 
Degree.’’ German opportunities for American students 
of history were discussed by other speakers. 

The impression was left by Professor Haskins that 
the schools of Paris are again becoming the historical 
center of the world. In his inaugural address at a 
Washington meeting of the Association some years 
ago, Pres. C. K. Adams suggested the above note- 
worthy tendency of our time. American graduate 
students would do well to makethe grand tour of Eng- 
lish, German, Italian and French universities after 
winning their Ph.D. in America, as did Dr. Haskins, 
whose valuable article on ‘‘ The Vatican Archives,” 
first published in the American Historical Review in 
October, 1896, and republished by the Catholic Univer- 
sity Bulletin in April, 1897, was pronounced by 
Hofrath von Sickel, director of the Austrian Institute 
in Rome, the best paper ever writtea upon this subject. 
Such good work abroad cannot be done prematurely by 
American students. 

The most important business proceedings of the ex- 
ecutive council of the Historical Association were: (1) 
the appropriation of $500 for the continuation of the 
efficient work of the Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion, concerning the progress of which the chairman, 
Professor Jameson, reported at the closing session; (2) 
the appropriation of $1,000 toward the maintenance of 
the American Historical Review during the year 1898. 
All members of the Association are to receive free cop- 
ies of the first two numbers of the next volume, begin- 
ning in October, 1898. A committee of three, consisting 
of Prof. G. B. Adams, the secretary and the treasurer, 
was appointed to perfect this arrangement and to issue 
a circular letter of explanation to members. 

A plan proposed by Professor Salmon, of Vassar 
College, for Affiliated Historical Societies was encour- 
aged and referred to the Secretary and Miss Salmon. 
This plan comprises the following important features: 
(1) Any local historical society may be affiliated with 
the American Historical Association by vote of the ex- 
ecutive council of the national organization and on 
payment of the ordinary membership or life member- 
ship fee, as in the case of any public library or other 
corporation. (2) It shall be the duty of such affiliated 
societies to deposit each year with the Secretary of the 
American Historical Association a complete list of the 
names and addresses of its members. (3) The American 
Historical Association shall send to such affiliated so- 
ciety the programs of its meetings and such other cir- 
culars of inquiry or of information as may be deemed ex- 
pedient. (4) The Association shall publish in its an- 
nual report a list of such affiliated societies together 
with the leading officers. This plan will probably lead 
to the Federal development of the American Historical 
Association, which is already a national society, char- 
tered by Congress and reporting to it annually through 
the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, who is 
now a life member. 

The only changes in the list of Association officers 
was the addition of two members to the Executive 
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Council: (1)Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller, already a 
Regent of the Smithsonian Institution and a member of 
the Association; (2) Prof. A. B. Hart, of Harvard 
University. Dr. James Schouler retires from the presi- 
dency into the executive council for life. Prof. George 
P. Fisher, of Yale University, was elected President of 
the Association; Dr. Jas. F. Rhodes, first Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Edward Eggleston, second Vice-president. 
Prof. G. B. Adams and Dr. E. M. Gallaudet will retire 
from the council at the end of the current year. 

The treasurer reported a gratifying 
assets in 1897, namely $2,145.56, and total assets 
amounting to $10,855.42. The present membership 
now includes about 1,00c members, including over 100 
life members. During the past year the list of mem- 
bers has been largely increased through the energetic 
co-operation of the Hon. Peter White, of Marquette, 
Mich. Among other distinguished members secured 
by him are President McKinley and ex-President Cleve- 
land, who signed the charter of the Association, Janu- 
ary 4th, 1889, just nine years ago. 

The proceedings of the thirteenth annual meet- 
ing may be characterized in general as exhibiting 
an eminently practical instead of a merely anti- 
quarian and academic character. There was a 
good list of scholarly papers, but most of them were 
read by title only. All will probably be printed, 
with Dr. Schouler’s inaugural address on ‘‘ Constitu- 
tional Amendment and a New Federal Convention.”’ 
There is no space in this connection to digest the whole 
program. The main features of it were practical dis- 
cussions like those already mentioned. There were 
two joint sessions with the American Economic Asso- 
ciation. One at Adelbert College was chiefly devoted to 
the Relation of the Teaching of Economic History to 
the Teaching of Political Economy. 

Highly practical, also, was the closing session of the 
Historical Association, devoted chiefly to a discussion 
of the ‘‘ Functions of Local Historical Societies.’’ By 
a singular fitness this subject was discussed in the 
audience-room of the Western Reserve Historical Soci- 
ety, which, altho local in name, is national in spirit, 
and with true generosity allowed the American Histor- 
ical Association, which has indeed a name in the land 
but no local habitation, the very first occupancy of a 
beautiful new hall, combining at once a library, a mu- 
seum and a place for assemblies. Professor Wright, of 
Oberlin College, welcomed the guests of the Western 
Reserve Historical Society, and outlined its growth 
and present character. Mr. Reuben G. Thwaites, of 
Madison, described the origin of the Wisconsin Histor- 
ical Society, which is a State-aided institution, and is 
doing most efficient public work. Professor Jameson, 
of Brown University, spoke of the ‘* Functions of State 
and Local Historical Societies with Respect to Research 
and Publication.’”’ He made an earnest plea for a larger 
and more national spirit in local work. 

The committee on time and place for the next annual 
meeting reported in favor of New Haven, and recom- 
mended December 27th-2gth, 1898. A committee was 
appointed to prepare the next program: Prof. E. G- 
Bourne, of Yale, Chairman (brother of Prof. H. E. 
Bourne the efficient chairman of the Cleveland program 
committee), with Professor Hart, of Harvard; Pro- 
fessor Judson, of Chicago; Professor Turner of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and H. B. Adams of Baltimore. 

Prof. G. B. Adams, of Yale University, was ap- 
pointed a committee by the executive council to inquire 
into the feasibility of instituting at the New Haven 
meeting a section devoted to Historical Jurisprudence, 
or Legal History upon the model of the Church History 
section, which this year met under the auspices of 
the American Historical Association. The Political 
Science Association was, by general consent, disbanded 
at Cleveland. 

Peace and harmony now reign throughout the Ameri- 
can Historical Association. All recognize the wisdom 
of meeting in the West as well as in the East, with per- 
haps a triennial round-up in Washington, where the 
Association has its legal seat and principal office in 
connection with the Smithsonian Institution. 
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Ir is a queer idea, that of the Spanish people, 
that nobody has any right to comment upon the char- 
acter of the war they are conducting in Cuba. They 
contend that Spain has a right todo as she will with 
her own. Thatisa proposition which modern civiliza- 
tion decidedly disputes. Under our system of law no 
man has a right to do what he will with his own, unlees 
he wills to do right with it. A man, for example, may 
not set fire to his own house. It is his own to live in if 
he chooses, to rent, to sell or to tear down; but it is not 
his to burn. So with nations. Cuba belongs to Spain. 
It has a rightto governit. Whenthe Cubans break out 
in rebellion it has a right to suppress that rebellion, if 
it can; but it is held responsible to civilized nations for 
the manner in which it proceeds. Neither Spain nor 
any other nation is at liberty toignore all the rules of 
civilized warfare. The United States has large inter- 
ests in Cuba; and it is as much our right to comment 
upon Spain’s methods of conquering the rebellion as it 
is Spain’s right to comment upon our attempt to pres 
vent filibustering expeditions, 





Literature. 
The Liturgy of the Nile.* 


BY PROF. J. RENDEL HARRIS. 


Tuis tract is a reprint from the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society; its author is one of the staff of the 
British Museum, and not to be confounded with Pro- 
fessor Margoliouth, of Oxford. 

Palestine Syriac was until recently only known to the 
peculiar lectionary of the Gospels, published froma 
Vatican manuscript by Mineschales Erizzi, and known 
in the apparatus of the New Testament as Jerusalem 
Syriac (Syr®"), It is a peculiar dialect, a peculiar 
script,anda peculiar text. Sometimes the text bears the 
name Malkite, beeause it was held to be the lectionary of 
Syrians in harmony with the Greek Church at Constan- 
tinople; but the best title would seem to be Palestinian, 
tho even this may be objected to on the ground of the 
tract before us, which is altogether an Egyptian docu- 
ment, and cannot, from the very nature of its contents, 
have been in use anywhere else. 

Mr. Margoliouth points out that his new find is the 
second complete text written in Palestinian; there have 
been numbers of fragments found, both biblical and pa- 
tristic, but nocomplete books. At the present moment 
there are passing through the press a new edition of 
the Palestine Gospels (based upon two fresh manu- 
scripts from Mt. Sinai), and a lectionary of the Old and 
New Testaments. Both of these are under the editorial 
hand of Mrs. Lewis. Other fragments appeared not 
long since at Oxford, under the care of Mr. Gwilliam 
and Mr. Burkitt, among which will be founda fragment 
of Job and some pages of Chrysostom, but nothing of 
a complete character. 

The*tract before us contains a liturgy to be used for 
the rising of the Nile, witha view to securing an ade- 
quate inundation. It is clearly a survival from an 
earlier Egyptian rite which goes back into an im- 
memorial antiquity, and, like so many other features of 
early Christian life, isan adaptation of old customs to 
new beliefs. The Patriarch of Alexandria, accom- 
panied by priests and people, goes tothe Nile, with the 
water of which river they fill a basin. Certain lessons 
are read from the Old and New Testaments, and the 
water is then formally blessed by the chief or the 
priests present. A cross is dipped three times into the 
water in the name of the Trinity, after which the con- 
secrated water is drunk by the people present, and ap- 
parently what is left over is thrown back into the river 
to consecrate the whole stream. Such is the bare out- 
line of the service. 

Mr. Margoliouth thinks that the service is peculiarly 
free from any superstitious element that one may have 
been led to expect finding (stc/) in it. He apparently 
proceeds on the hypothesis that there is nothing super- 
stitious in the preparation of holy water, concerning 
which we can only say that he is singularly innocent 
of acquaintance with folk-lore. 

Moreover the actual prayer to the Nile as a deity is 
only covered by the thinnest of disguises. 

“One of the priests shall say, ‘O Nile.’ And all the priests 

and the people shal] respond once ‘O Nile.’ And the priests 
shall say twice, ‘O Nile.’ And all the priests and the people 
shall respond twice, ‘O Nile.’ And the priests shall say 
three times ‘O Nile.’ Andall the priests and the people 
shall respond three times ‘O Nile.’ ”’ 
It is pretty clear that this is merely a survival of an 
actual prayer to the river; and if we had more of the 
ancient Egyptian invocations of the Nile preserved, be- 
sides the single hymn to the Nile which has come down 
to us (of which a translation may be found in ‘‘ Records 
of the Past’’) we should probably trace many more co- 
incidences and common ideas. 

The lections which are read in the service are pecu- 
liarly interesting, both for the matter selected as ap- 
propriate and for the text in which the biblical matter 
appears. They are as follows. 

First, a lesson from Gen. 2. The reason for the selec- 
tion of this passage is that it contains the account of 
the four rivers of Paradise, one of which, Gihon, is 
supposed to be the Nile. 

Second, a lesson from 2 Kings 2, where Elisha heals 
the salt spring. 

Third, a lesson from the Prophet Amos, which, ac- 
cording to the LXX (9:5), with a slight misunderstand- 
ing speaks of ‘‘the river of Egypt that buildeth its 
rise in Heaven.” 

Four. There is a Gospel lesson for which we are simply 
referred to St. Matthew, in the Palestine lectionary, as 
we may assume, and here we may find the subject to 
be Christ walking on the sea, or, as the Peshito says, 
on the water. 

A fifth lesson is taken from the Acts of the Apostles, 
and contains the account of the conversion of the Phi- 
lippian jailer; the special applicability of this passage 
must lie in its reference to baptism and the saving grace 
assumed to be conferred by water. But it must be al- 
lowed that this allusion is much less appropriate than 
those in the passages referred to above. 
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The Psalter is also prominently used in the service 
especially the 65th Psalm, where the allusion to the fer 
tilizing power of ‘‘the river of God, which is ful] of 
water,’’ is so forcible that one is inclined to ask wheth- 
er the first form of this psalm may not have been 
Egyptian, and the reference to the Nile an original in- 
tention on the part of a psalmist. 

It will be seen that a large place is assigned to the 
reading of Scripture lessons in the service; and we 
may conjecture that reading also formed a leading fea- 
ture in the Egyptian ritual, which has been displaced. 

In connection with this subject, it is worthy of note 
that Kipling, the first editor of the Cambridge Codex 
Bezz, attempted to demonstrate the Egyptian origin 
of the manuscript, onthe ground that it contained a 
lesson for the service of the rising Nile. His state- 
ment is as follows (p. xvi): 

‘‘Denique, anagnoste solebant A©gyptiaci, instante 
annua Nili exundatione, Sabbatis apud populum legere, 
que loannes tradidit Evangelista de muliere Samaritana, 
diebusque simul Dominicis, que scriptis idem mandavit de 
Jesu Christo supra mare ambulante. Reperies autem in 
nostro codice, cum hanc, tum illam sectionem, verbo ‘ an- 
nagnosma’ insignitam.”’ 

I do not know from what source Kipling has taken the 
statement that the lesson for the Saturday of the Ri- 
sing Nile was from John 4, and the lesson for the Sunday 
from John 6, Certainly the lesson on ‘‘ living water ”’ 
would have been very appropriate. As regards the 
Sunday lesson, we verify Kipling’s statement from the 
new liturgy, so far as to say that the lesson for the day 
is ‘‘ Christ walking on the sea.” The liturgy, however, 
shows that the lesson is taken from Matthew and not 
from John. It need hardly be pointed out that Kip- 
ling’s argument for the Egyptian origin of Codex D is 
quite untrustworthy. The lessons to which Kipling re- 
fers appear to be ordinary lessons of the Greek Church. 

And now a word or two with regard to the texts ot 
the lessons which are given in the liturgy of the Nile. 
For Matthew we are sent to the lectionary; for Genesis 
and the prophets the LXX lies at the base of the Syriac; 
but there is, especially in Genesis, an acquaintance 
betrayed with the Hebrew and with the Peshito. The 
rendering of Genesis is almost exactly the same as in 
the unpublished Palestine Lectionary. It is not an in- 
dependent translation by the composer of the Liturgy. 
Moreover, in the Lectionary it is headed as being a pas- 
sage proper for the day of the sanctifying of the water 
of the inundation, so that the newly found lectionary 
is also Egyptian. For the Acts of the Apostles we are 
simply given the Peshito Syriac, modified so as to suit 
the Palestinian dialect. It would not, however, be 
right to conclude that no Palestinian version of the Acts 
existed; for there are extant what appear to be genuine 
Palestinian lections from the Acts of the Apostles, and 
it seems probable that they are parts of a complete 
translation. On this point we shall know more in a 
few weeks when Mrs. Lewis publishes her Palestinian 
Syriac Lectionary of the Old and New Testaments. 

Mr. Margoliouth, it appears, does not share the feeling 
which has been growing among Syriac students as to 
the antiquity of the ‘‘ Jerusalem’’ Syriac. He even at- 
tempts to prove that the Palestinian Gospels are nothing 
more than an adaptation of the Philoxenian by dialect 
changes. His single proof of this important thesis is 
based upon the reading of the Angelic Hymn in Luke. 
We have no space to discuss his contention; probably 
every one who examines will say that so important a 
conclusion has seldom been established upon such 
slender foundations. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


An Armful of Bible and Sunday-School 
Aids. 

TopicAL ANALYSIS OF THE BIBLE. A Re-Statement of 
its Moral and Spiritual Truths, Drawn directly from the 
Inspired Text and Containing a Subject-Index to ‘‘ The 
Bible Work.” By J. Glentworth Butler, D.D., Author 
of the ‘‘ Bible Work.’’ (Butler Bible Work Company. 
Royal 8vo, pp. 578. Special price, for limited period, 
$3.50.) This wor k does not attemptto follow Eadie and 
Hitchcock in their masterly ‘t Analysis of the Bible.” 
It makes no logical analysis of topics and no presenta- 
tion of the biblical teaching in logical and systematic 
completeness. It is a topical index rather than a topical 
analysis of the Bible, thoit is a full and well-chosen in- 
dex, composed of three or four hundred topics which are 
of practical importance and systematically illustrated 
with classified Scripture references, and with origi- 
nal exposition and definition in alphabetical order. 
Most of the impcrtant topics, such as Adoption, Apoc- 
rypha, Atonement, Bible, Christ, Chronology, etc., will 
be found more satisfactorily treated in the ordinary bib_ 
lical and theological cyclopedias. As to other topics 
such as Christian Life, Principle of Giving, Flesh 
and Spirit, Diligence, Formalism, Hypocrisy, and 
a long list of similar subjects, they sometimes in- 
troduce new and valuable analyses original to this 
work, and in other cases serve a useful purpose as a 
Topical Index to the eleven volumes of the author’s 
‘* Bible Work.’’ The owners of this very interesting 
series of classified selections will find this last volume 
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an invaluable guide to the series, and, what is more, 
the topics which compose the alphabetical list of the 
present volume will be found, we should think, in the 
larger number of.cases, to have their best and fullest 
illustration, not in the present Zofical Analysis, but in 
the previous volumes, Dr. Butler’s ‘** Bible Work” isa 
unique compilation, into which has gone the labor of 
many years—nearly twenty, we should say. It repre- 
sents regularly cited selections from an immense mass of 
Christian literature and an immense company of Chris- 
tian writers. It is put together in systematic order, but 
nevertheless in an order which leaves the work greatly 
in need of just such a topical index as we find the pres- 
ent volume to be. 

THE BIBLICAL MUSEUM. A Collection of Notes Explan- 
atory, Homileticand Illustrative, Forming a Complete Com- 
mentary on the Holy Scriptures, Especially Designed for 
the Use of Ministers, Bible Students and Sunday-school 
Teachers. By James Comper Gray. Revised with Addi- 
tions from the Later Biblical Literature by the Rev. George 
M. Adams, D.D. The New Testament, Vol. I, Contain- 
ing the Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. (E.R. 
Herrick & Co. 8vo, pp. 760. $2.00.) Little neéd be 
added to this extended descriptive title. The volume 
as now published is a revision in which as much as 
possible of the original work has been retained. Dr. 
Adams has proposed, so far as we can see, to start the 
new edition in the same relative position which was 
held by the first and to make it appeal to the same class 
of students. It is a good book for popular and prac- 
tical use. It avoids deep questions, knotty, perplexed 
and difficult points of all kinds. It deals with extraor- 
dinary fulness in illustrations and illustrative anecdote, 
some of it very much to the point. We should describe 
it asa plain, practical and useful book for plain, prac- 
tical people, with a great deal of excellent illustration 
and illustrative anecdote, and a great deal more of 
pointed and pithy citation selected from noted writers 
and preachers and arranged under the right verse in 
the text. The marginal citations and illustrations are 
especially full, rich and racy. 

SELECT Notes. A COMMENTARY ON THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LEssONS FOR 1898. Jnductive, Suggestive, Ex- 
planatory, Illustrative, Doctrinal and Practical, By the 
Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D., and M. A. Peloubet. (W. 
A. Wilde & Co., Boston. $1.25.) This is the twenty- 
fourth annual volume of the well-known Peloubet 
Sunday-School Commentaries. Following the series of 
the International Sunday-school it has for its subject 
in the New Testament portion ‘‘ Studies in Matthew’’ 
(Two quarters), and in the Old Testament portion stud- 
ies in ‘‘ The History of the Divided Kingdom.” (Third 
quarter, the Ten Tribes; Fourth quarter, the history or 
Judah.) The impression made on us by tbe examination 
of this new annual volume is that it is better than ever. 
The editors have profited much by their experience 
from year to year. The amount of material compressed 
into this volume is very great. Itis carefully winnowed 
and arranged. The stock of usable information under 
the head of Bible Illustration is very striking, andis ap- 
plied to all sorts of religious questions, practical, criti- 
cal anddoctrinal. The illustrative selections are full, 
rich, pertinent, and arranged in systematic order. The 
reference apparatus is good; and while the manual is 
done on much the same plan as those which have pre_ 
ceded it, we think it will be more useful and that it pre, 
sents its great stores of helpful illustrative matter of 
comment, exposition and practical application in better 
form than ever. 

ILLUSTRATIVE NoTEs. A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS, with Origi_ 
nal and Selected Comments, Methods of Teaching, Illustra 
tive Stories, Practical Applications, Notes on Eastern Life™ 
Library References, Maps, Tables, Pictures and Diagrams. 
1898. By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut and Robert Remington Do- 
herty. (Eaton & Mains. $1.25.) This volume of Sun- 
day-school Notes for the coming year makes a special 
appeal tothe schools of the Methodist Church as com- 
ing largely from authors belonging to that denomina- 
tion, among whom we name Profs. M. D. Buell and Mil- 
ton S. Terry, Bishop Vincent and Dr. D. A. Whedon. 
It is provided with maps based on the latest surveys 
and pen-and-ink sketches made among the ruins of Pal- 
estine. Almost every department of literature has been 
drawn on for illustrative and expository material. II- 
lustration, description, anecdote and cited extracts 
have been carried to the extreme limits of serious 
usefulness. The practical religious helpfulness and 
spiritual cogency of the Notes have been care- 
fully looked after. This is, indeed, a main point in all 
the manuals we are including in this notice. They 
are not dead and dry examples of intellectual or per- 
functory exposition, but are intended to be, to the class 
and teacher, fountains of spiritual inspiration and prac- 
tical instruction. They leave nothing to be desired, ex- 
cept, possibly, some infallable method that shall re- 

sult in the committing of the verses of Scripture to 
memory, or the old-fashioned discipline of learning 
them by heart. 

ARNOLD’S PRACTICAL SABBATH-SCHOOL COMMENTARY 
ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 1898. By Mrs. 7. B. 


Arnold, with Mrs. Abbie C. Morrow, Mrs. S. B. Titter- 
ington and the Rev. E. C. Best as Associate Editors, 
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(Fleming H. Revell Company. 50 cents.) This is the 
most compact and condensed of the commentaries 
named inthis notice. The editors have done their best 
to render it as they say, ‘‘a practical and comprehen- 
sive commentary, with hints to teachers, illustrations, 
blackboard exercises, questions, maps and class regis- 
ters.’ This means that it contains all the usual appa- 
ratus required for carrying on Sunday-school work in 
the best manner. The practical applications are pre- 
pared in this volume, as in those which preceded it, by 
Mrs. Abbie C. Morrow. The Blackboard Exercises are 
by the Rev. E. C. Best. Mrs. S. B. Titterington has 
supplied the Hints to Primary Teachers. The attempt 
to render the Word pungent, to give it practical point 
and application to life and conscience, is the striking 
feature of this manual. 


Recent Poetry. 


THE WOOING OF MALKATOON. By Lew Wallace. (Har- 
per& Brothers. $2.50.) General Wallace has a fine gift 
of description, and in his head the bump ofthe picturesque 
is strongly developed. In this sumptuous volume he 
presents us with two essays in blank verse—T7khe Woo- 
ing of Malkatoon and Commodus—the first a story, the 
second a tragedy in five acts. Commodus was first 
printed separately several years ago, and The Wooing 
of Malkatoon is fresh from Harper's Magazine. Lovers 
of daringly romantic stories will be delighted with the 
latter. The publishers have made the book very at- 
tractive. The illustrations by Du Mond and Weguelin 
are twelve in number and notably fine. It is a beauti- 
ful book for a Christmas or New Year’s gift. 

THE HABITANT, AND OTHER FRENCH CANADIAN POEMs. 
By William Henry Drummond, M.D. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50.) Weare not especially fond of ‘dialect 
poetry’ so-called. Ifa mancan write good poetry in 
jargon he can write better poetry in pure language, 
and a poet owes it to himself, his art and his public to 
do ever his best. Still in this superbly illustrated vol- 
ume there is much to amuse an intelligent mind. The 
pieces of which its contents are made up are intended 
to depict in broken Frenchy English the Canadian 
French haditant; and this is well done. M. . Louis 
Fréchette has written a generously appreciative intro- 
duction in graceful French, praising Dr. Drummond’s 
work, We cannot doubt M. Fréchette’s judgment or 
his sincerity. We have found the ‘‘dialect’’ of Dr. 
Drummond’s verses not much different from the lisping 
English of the Creoles of Louisiana. It is picturesque 
rhyme that we have here, and the verse-sketches are 
interesting. 

SonGs OF LIBERTY, AND OTHER PoEMsS. Sy Robert Un- 
derwood Johnson.’ (The Century Co. $1.00.) The poetic 
spirit breathes through this volume of notable verse. 
Mr. Johnson feels with a poet’s nerves, and his verbal 
expression is free and strong. Readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT will remember the ‘‘ Apostrophe to Greece’’ the 
opening poem of the book, which appeared in this paper 
in April, 1896. It is a fine, strong piece, an ode well 
worthy of a permanent place in English literature. 
Many other excellent examples of Mr. Johnson’s lyrical 
grace and facility make this little book a welcome one to 
lovers of high thought musically expressed. 

RuBAIYAT OF Doc SirERs. Sy James Whitcomb Riley. 
(The Century Co. $1.50.) The tens ofthousands who 
delight in Mr. Riley’s renderings of that sort of charm- 
ing ignorance supposed to flourish in Indiana, most 
easily set forth in terms of backwoods lingo, will scram- 
ble forthis book and devourit. It is not another ‘* Ru- 
baiyat,’’ nor is iteven what Mr. Riley himself would 
seriously call poetry; it is a presentation of some simple 
phases of human naturein rustic rhyme. So regarded, 
the critical conclusion as to its value comes easy. Mr. 
Riley is a master of this sort of genre sketching. His 
art is genuine, his strokes accurate, his feeling sound 
andtrue. Doc Sifersisa winning figure, not unlike the 


Scotch doctor in ‘‘Ian Maclaren’ sketches, but as 
American as one could wish, andas lovable. The book 
is handsomely illustrated. 

THE EARTH BREATH, AND OTHER PorEMs. Sy A. £. 


(John Lane. $1.25.) The style of these poems is pitched 
high, so to speak, and the impression made by them is, 
upon the whole, that the author thinks more about 
phrase and word than about a clear-cut and perfectly 
natural exercise of the imagination. But along with 
this impression comes a well-defined recognition of the 
author’s genius. The poetry here given is not song, 
not a message from a Muse; it is the carefully wrought 
verse of a cultured person whose feeling for art is all 
but perfect. What it lacks is the lift of spontaneous 
imaginative vigor; and yet, somehow, the imagination 
seems not far off. 

CoLoniAL VERSES. By Ruth Laurence. (Brentano’s.) 
This little book is made up of pleasantly rhymed sketches 
of Mt. Vernon and its various features, architectural 
and landscape, which are accompanied with very effect- 
ive illustrations from photographs. 

WaAsHINGTON. A NATIONAL Epic. By Zdward John- 
son Runk. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) This is not 
poetry, and it is not good verse; but it seems to be 
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fairly good history cut up into lines. Mr. Runk says, 
in his preface, that he hopes his ‘‘ Epic’? may do for 
Americans what Homer’s did for the Greeks, and what 
Vergil’s did for the Romans, ete. His hope is a very 
patriotic one. 

OnE WAY TO THE Woops. By Evaleen Scein. (Cope- 
land & Day. 75 cents.) There is a simplicity in these 
poems that is quite charming, and their truth to nature 
gives them an air of reality and authenticity. Most of 
them are descriptive of country scenes, with the winds 
blowing, the leaves rustling, the flowers shining, the 
birds singing, the streams babbling; and the colors are 
laid on with delicacy and a fine sense of harmony. Miss 
Stein is a sylvan poet, arboreal we might almost say, 
with a slender but pure and sweet song of her own, 
which she repeats melodiously enough, quite in the 
manner of a purple finch or of a veery. 

Fotiy’s BELLS: A GERMAN LEGEND. Sy Anne Gard- 
ner Hale. (Peter Paul Book Co.) A tale, partly in 
rhyme and partly in blank verse, smoothly flowing 


and not without a certain picturesque interest. It is 
illustrated but poorly by Lillian Hale. 
TruTH AND Poetry. By R. P. Drorup. (Interna- 


tional Book Co. 4gocents.) The author of these poems 
begs to know: 


‘“Why are so many a germ of greatness 
Left to decay or nipped in the bud? 
And why are so many a flower of sweetness 
Neither appreciated nor understood ?”’ 


We have often wondered ourselves, but not just in 
those words. 

HYMNS AND VERSES. By Louis F. Benson. (The West- 
minster Press.) In this little book there are some 
rather happy renderings of old hymn-themes and 
some pleasant verses upon various topics, mostly relig- 
ious. An ode entitled ‘‘ The Praise of Penn,’ isan 
eloquent and patriotic tribute to William Penn, and the 
‘‘March of Braddock” is.a breezy, stirring ballad. 
‘*My Father’s House” and ‘‘ A Nooning’”’ in different 
ways and degrees touch a full chord of sympathy. 

A New RusalyAt. By Rupert Coleman. (C. B. Beach 
& Co.) The author in his preface says that his 
poem is intended to counteract the effect of Omar 
Khayyam’s Rubaiyat. To some extent he may have 
succeeded; but the medicine is not particularly pleasant 
to take. Mr. Coleman now and again, however, shows 
that he has the pulse and swing of poetry in him; but 
it is only the pulse and swing without the substance. 
Here is one of his stanzas: 


“‘ The carols of the birds and bubbling springs, 
And rippling streams; all these and all the things 
That lovely are, seek sympathy from thee, 

And back to them thy soul an answer flings.”’ 


We areinclined to think that we have had all of the 
Rubaiyats that we can digest. 

THE VOICE OF THE VALLEY. By Yone Noguchi. (Wil- 
liam Doxey, San Francisco. 75 cents.) This little 
book, with its introduction by Charles Warren Stod- 
dard, its illustration by William Keith and its oddly 
constructed so-called songs by Yone Noguchi, is quite 
a curiosity to say the least. We have not Mr. Stod- 
dard’s enthusiasm for this ‘‘ Oriental Poetry,’’ and we 
confess thax we do nct even understand it; but it may 
be good for all that. 





MaAcic: STAGE ILLUSIONS AND SCIENTIFIC DIVERSIONS, 
INCLUDING TRICK PHOTOGRAPHY. Compiled and Edited 
by Albert A. Hopkins. With an Introduction by Henry 
Ridgely Evans. With Four Hundred Jilustrations. 
(Munn & Co., Publishers, New York City.) The as- 
pect of Mr. Hopkins’s large and certainly curious vol- 
ume is almost wholly scientific. That a compilation 
with sucha title should be of this kind is quite in keep- 
ing with an age of popular research into all that is at 
once technical and out-of-the-way; especially when the 
process establishes as mere matter of fact matters that 
earlier centuries were apt to consider supernatural and 
only for the elect. The contents of this book’s five 
hundred and fifty pages largely come from sources not 
less responsible than The Scientific American, La Na- 
ture, and various foreign journals that discuss con- 
scientiously everything in the way of mechanics and 
natural science, from a cantilever bridge to a talking 
doll. After an interesting but rather incomplete his- 
torical study by Mr. Evans, of the art and personality 
of certain professed ‘‘magicians’—such as Houdin, 
Heller and de Grisi—the general subjects of skilled 
conjuring and of the illusions and apparatus of the 
stage-prestidigitator are taken up. in several large di- 
visions of the volume. There is much judgment and even 
a completenessin this portion, with explanations of many 
well-known and puzzling devices. We have the modus- 
operandi of such tricks as ‘‘ The Disappearing Lady,” 
‘* The Decapitated Gentleman,”’ the ‘‘ heads’’ that talk, 
the human figure thatis suspended in air without visible 
support, and even greater mysteries; still the joy of the 
traveling fakir’s audience and the awe of the county- 
fair. The more genuine and dangerous physical arts 
of knife-swallowing, sword-walking, dancing on glass 
and fire-eating are not omitted. Alarge section of the 
book (one of special interest) enables Mr. Hopkins to 
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discuss and exhibit the antiquity of natural magic and 
applied simple science, as in the devices of pagan oc- 
cultism and Latin and Greek priestcraft—the perpetual 
lamps that lighted altars, the images that spoke or 
moved, and similar creations whose secrets were far 
from celestial, tho the ignobdile vulgus deemed them di- 
vine. The most appealing part of the compilation, to 
many, will be the eight chapters, fully illustrated, deal- 
ing with the elaborate secrets of theatrical illusion—its 
ghosts, storms, sea-effects, conflagrations, and multiple 
resources that reduce most of us to childhood’s eager- 
ness ofinterest. After Mr. Hopkins’s explanations the 
dullest spectator of the effects in a Wagnerian music- 
drama or a Christmas spectacle should scarcely ex- 
pect to be thrilled by even the most brilliant of the 
category. In fact the richness and variety of Mr. 
Hopkins’s stage revelations—and we suspect the book 
to be as unique as the claim for it goes—leaves nolarge 
field of illusion unattacked. Itcan make pretty seri- 
ous inroads on the imaginative faculty, what with all 
this array of nineteenth century chemistry, mechanics, 
hydraulics, electrics and pneumatics as applied to en- 
tertainment and to the business of perfect illusien. The 
chapters on panorama-construction, on the modern uses 
of photog raphy (including the cinematographic group) 
and their like are excellent. Where the scheme of a book 
is so wide and is carried out in such judicious detail, 
the reader will best consult the volume for himself to 
supplement a relatively brief notice. The suggestions 
of the volume to minds inclined to the impudencies and 
follies of Spiritualism are special and most healthful, 
tho made only in passing. There is a large bibliogra- 
phy and a fairly complete index. The illustrations are 
decidedly more useful than artistic; but that is what 
they were meant to be, we infer. There should have 
been somewhat more careful proof-reading as to for- 
eign names. 


GENERAL GRANT’S LETTERS TO A FRIEND, 1861-1880. 
With Introduction and Notes, by James Grant Wilson. 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00.) 

The friend to whom the forty-eight letters of this 
collection were addressed, was the late Hon. Elihu B. 
Washburn, our Minister to France during the troubled 
period of the Franco-Prussian War, and who died in 
Chicago, in 1887. The letters do not form a historical 
series, nor do they present aconnected view of any 
period of the military history of the late War, nor of 
the political history of the country. Their interest lies 
wholly in the glimpses they give of General Grant him- 
self and of his views and position at certain important 
junctures in our affairs and on certain aspects of public 
policy. General Grant's life and opinions have been so 
fully exploited that even in this aspect, the letters, tho 
they will be read with interest, and tho they makea 
high and just impression of the writer, add but little to 
what was previously known. If General Grant under- 
stood himself, they do show his entire indifference to a 
third nomination, and that he was determined not to 
accept one. They show also his strong and intelligent 
recognition of the obligation to redeem in gold and of 
the legal-tender decision as a provisionally necessary 
but financially dangerous measure. The revelation of 
the writer’s character, his silent suffering under per- 
sistent misrepresentation, the simplicity of his tastes, 
his stanch democratic ideals and steadiness in his 
course and his convictions, make the attraction of the 
correspondence. 


MANNERS FOR WOMEN. Sy Mrs. Humphrey (‘‘ Madge"’ 
of ** Truth’’), author of ‘* Manners for Men.”’ (M. 
F. Mansfield. 50 cents.) 

There is many a dire perplexity solved in this social 
mentor, and solved ina bright, jaunty, airy way, which 
forbids all thought of dulness and with an author- 
ity which no one will venture to dispute. Part of 
the book was published in the London Daily News. 
Other parts, in the Morning and the /dler; both London 
publications. Mrs. Humphrey knows what good breed- 
ing is, and how to achieve it. Her chapter on learning 
to laugh is alone worth the cost of the book andthe 
work of reading it. The manual is keyed to London, 
but is probably none the worse for that, and some lady 
readers may think it better. There is a deal of sense 
in the book, and no one would think of raising a ques- 
tion as to Mrs. Humphrey’s entire competence to write 
and speak with plenary authority on these subjects for 
men and for women. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL Success. By Amos R. Wells. (Fiem- 
ing H. Revell Co. $1.50.) As the title-page informs 
us, thisis a ‘‘ Book of Practical Methods for Sunday- 
scdool Teachers and Officers.”” It comes from a well- 
practiced writer who possessed original qualifications 
Mr. Wells is a born 
teacher. He has the art of ruling his little company 
and of opening their minds to the seed he wishes to 
plant. His book is a masterly piece of drill tactics for 
the Sunday-school, full of hints, full of principles on 
which success depends. He is quick, springy and 
sensitive, and what is yet better holds the great end of 
all Sunday-school work steadily in view. We have 
nothing better to commend to Sunday-school teachers 
than Mr. Wells’s little book. 
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LESSONS FROM LIFE. WITH AN INTRO- 
pucTION. By the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, 
ZL.D. (Thomas Whittaker. $1.50.) 
This is a curious and interesting compen- 
dium of moral teachings illustrated by 
the habits, relations, instincts and min- 
istries of living creatures, which for the 
purposes of study are divided into four 
classes: creatures of the air, creatures of 
the water, creatures ofthe landand human 
beings. It is a large, well-made book of 
over five hundred pages, and contains a 
wonderful amount of entertaining and in- 
structive matter which is furnished with 
an excellent index. The anecdotes of 
animals are all made to point a moral or 
fix an ethical principle. 


Tue CITy OF THE CALIPHS. By Eustace 
A.Reynolds-Ball, R.A., F.R.G.S. (Estes & 
Lauriat.) This isa popular and enter- 
taining study of Cairo and its environs 
and the Nile and its antiquities. Read- 
ing such a book is next to making a tour 
of the places described. Of course these 
pages hold nothing new for the antiqua- 
rian; but for the inte,ligent general 
reader itis a book well worth having. 
The author writes fluently, and has a 
good knack of choosing what to write 
about. Most of the illustrations are of 
familiar Egyptian scenes. The publish- 
ers have made the book very attractive 
with good paper and print—a noteworthy 
volume. 


NIGHTS WITH AN OLD GUNNER. By C, 
J. Cornish. (Seeley & Co., Limited.) 
This is a volume to make glad the heart 
of the sportsman and lover of outdoor 
life. Its contents are sketches contrib- 
uted by the author to Zhe Spectator, the 
Life Illustrated, the Cornhill 
the Badminton Magazine. 


Country 
Magazine and 
Mr. Cornish writes with enthusiasm of 
upland and marshland experiences, and 
of almost ail sorts of wild things from 
crabs to Japanese deer. He is an ob- 
server as well as a sportsman, and his 
notes are quite as instructive as they are 
breezy. The letter-press is beautiful, and 
the illustrations are many and good. 


THE QUEST OF HAPPINESS. By Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton. (Roberts Brothers. 
$2.00.) There is something saddening in 
a book like this. One reads to find a way 
to happiness and is led toa land of dis- 
appointment. Mr. Hamerton was a de- 
feated man whose genius could not be 
truly philosophical in contemplating 
what it had missed. The effort to be 
calmly and heroically justto himself and 
to all the world is so apparent and the 
failure so evident that the reading be- 
comes pathetic. It is always depressing 
to witness a man’s self-conscious and 
labored presentation of his own inabil- 
ity, not to say senility, in the decline of 
his life. 

NorTE- 
Davis, 
$1.50.) 


recent 


A YEAR FROM A REPORTER’S 
Book. By Richard Harding 
F.R.G.S. (Harper & Brothers. 
Mr. Davis’s reports of various 
public events in foreign lands are here 
gathered together into a handsome book. 
**The Coronation” (of the Czar), the 
**Millennial Celebration at Budapest,”’ 
‘*Cuba in War-Time,’’ the ‘‘ Inaugura- 
tion’’ (of President McKinley), ‘* With 
the Greek Soldiers,” and ‘‘ The Queen’s 
Jubilee,” arechapter headings quite sug- 
gestive of the book’s contents. Mr. Davis 
has a captivating style, and the subjects 
treated will be very interesting toa large 
class of readers. The illustrations are 
good. 


PETRARCH AND OTHER EssAys. By 
Timothy H. Rearden. (San Francisco: 
William Doxey. $1.50.) Judge Rearden, 
the author of these essays, died a few 
years ago. Mr. Warren Olney writes a 
short biographical sketch of him as an 
introduction. The essays themselves are 
decidedly readable, showing a good deal 
of critical insight and scholarly taste. 
They are five in number, ‘ Petrarch,” 
‘‘Tennyson,” ‘“Ditmarsch and Klaus 
Groth,’”’ ‘‘ Fritz Reuter’s Life and 
Works”’ and ‘‘ Ballads and Lyrics ’’ te- 
ing the subjects treated. A poem ‘‘ The 
Sea! The Sea!’ concludes the volume, 
which is most tastefully made up. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


We have before us the fifty-ninth vol- 
ume of Zhe Sailor's Magazine and Sea- 
men’s Friend for the Year Ending De- 
cembecs, 1897, and published by the Amer- 
ican Seamen’s Friend Society, 76 Wall 
Street. There is no society which makes 
a closer appeal to the heart of the Chris- 
tian public than the Seamen’s Friend, 
and there is no religious magazine pub- 
blished by any of the societies which 
sticks closer to its business than this one. 
We bespeak for it now, as we have always 
done before, a warm place in the interest 
and attention of Christian people. 





Literary Notes. 


‘*ANn Introduction to American Lit- 
erature,” by Henry S. Pancoast, will soon 
be published by Henry Holt & Co. 


..‘‘ Meadows and Pastures; Forma- 
tion and Cultivation in the Middle East- 
ern States,” by Jared G. Smith, is the 
title of No. 66 of the *‘ Farmer’s Bulletin 
Series’ issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture which can be 
secured,free of charge, from the Secreta- 
ry of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


.. Among the Century’s attractions for 
the present year will be a new serial 
story of the French Revolution, by Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell, articles on the Klondike, a 
series of views by Castaigne, of the 
Seven Wonders of the World, and a se- 
ries of illustrated articles on life in 


Egypt. 


..Prof. D. P. Todd, adds to the list 
of Amherst authorship his ‘‘New As- 
tronomy for Beginners,’ issued this week 
by the American Book Company of New 
York, and intended for use in the sec- 
ondary schools and coileges, as well as 


for all classes of readers who have had * 


no previous instruction in this science. 


...We are surprised and grieved at 
the announcement that Garden and For- 
est will suspend publication with the 
year. It has been a model journal 
under the editorship of Prof. C. 3. Sar- 
gent, and has represented as no other 
magazine has horticulture, forestry and 
public interest in parks. Its suspension 
is a loss to the public. 


..“*The Present Scope of Govern- 
ment,’ an interesting article in the Janu- 
ary Atlantic, by Prof. Eugene Wam- 
baugh, deals more particularly with what 
the writercalls the ‘‘enlarged”’ functions 
of government. He givesa list of sev- 
enteen groups of instances in which gov- 
ernment merely regulates private action, 
and another list of fifteen in which gov- 
ernment undertakes the actual doing of 
work, all of which goes to show how 
much the functions of government have 
enlarged in America within the last hun- 
dred years. 


.- William James Linton, who died 
last week in his New Haven home, was a 
native of London, where he was born in 
1812. His reputation was wide-spread as 
early as 1850, and for many years he 
easily ranked as the foremost wood- 
engraver of Great Britain. His sym- 
pathies with political reform were ardent 
and were expressed in such works as 
‘‘Treland for the Irish,’”’ and ‘‘ James 
Watson.” But, tho his pen was tren- 
chant, he was a modest, retiring man 
whose tastes were for literature, art, poe- 
try and nature. His drawings of birds 
and flowers were especially full of feel- 
ing. Hecame to New York in 1867and 
fora year or two took charge of the en- 
graving classes at the Cooper Institute. 
Later he established an engraving house 
in New Haven where he lived for the 
later years of his life. Among many 
other works and volumes of original or 
selected verse, he edited, with Richard 
Henry Stoddard, ‘‘English Verse’”’ in 
five volumes. His wife Mrs. Eliza 
(Lynn) Linton, a well-known novelist, 
remained in England where she still 
lives. Mr Linton’s friends on both sides 
of the Atlantic were many, and it was for 
them that the last poem THE INDEPEND- 
ENT published from his pen was written, 





as a greeting, on his eighty-third birth- 
day. Its closing stanzas were: 


‘*T stand beside the ever-during sea 
In which | think is no such thing as 
waste, 
Content to linger, and prepared to haste 
As the Great Finger beckoneth me. 


‘Say these few words. if any, o’er my 
grave 
Whether dispraise or honor mark my 
name, 
He hoped at least some quiet place to 
claim 

Among the cheerful 

brave.” 

--The following two instances of 
misunderstanding resulting from the 
English custom of removing from the 
title-page of such books as may be re- 
printed across the Atlantic all sign of 
their American origin, are noted by Zhe 
Bookman’s ‘‘ Chronicle and Comment” as 
follows: 

‘A new edition of the Latin-French Dic- 
tionary of Quicherat has just appeared, 
and in it the Latin Dictionary oi Lewis and 
Short, which is a purely American publica- 
tion, is credited to ‘two English scholars.’ 
This is because the Clarendon Press, which 
reprinted the book, after Oxford had 
adopted it as a standard, let it go forth asa 
purely British publication. Much the same 
thing happened in the case of one of Cap- 
tain Mahan’s works last summer. The 
English published it, suppressing the fact 
that its author was an officer of the United 
States Navy. Consequently, the Zemps, of 
Paris, spoke of Captain Mahan as an Eng- 
lish naval officer, and Lieutenant Fitch, the 
American naval attaché at the embassy in 
Paris, had to write aletter to the Zemps in 
order to make it correct this false ascrip- 
tion. As we said about two years ago, this 
sort of thing is neither just nor even honest, 
and we hope that American authors whose 
books find favor in English eyes will insist 
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upon appearing as Americans, and thus 


gain for their countrya credit which the 
English invariably begrudge it.” 


Books of the Week. 


(A Peo) roagiee 's Commentary.) Romans and I and IL 





thians. By Geo. W. Clark, D.D. 8x54, pp. 
on 495. ha ladelphia : American Baptist 
DU i eics bisssdensevgannete cases qhactes ts $1 5 


. | be hag of A Year Book of New Testament 
584x316, pp. 160. New York: a 
oy Tract INE ons cb akeccadahesstvaceense secant 
_— Ideal uate. By Henry Drummond. "ex53é, 
p. 320. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 
Tee. ceeatiey That Would Not Kill. =f wsteiied 
Drummond. 73£x5, pp. 115. The same 
ae ne. a chrome Edition. Part 2, The 
Judges. snenes by G. F. 
cody ®. D. 1044x744, pp. xii, 97. The same. 
What Can I Do For Brady? and _— Verse. By 
Charles F. Johnson. 834x534 . 13. New 
York: Thomas Whitiaker...... ........000.05+ 
A Son of Israel. By “‘ Rachel Penn.” x5r4. pp. 
306. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott 
The ous Rome and the New, and Other ‘Mecios. 
By W. J. Stillman. 734x5, ¥ . Boston 
and New York: Houghton, ifiin & Com- 
DN cnceessseie’s bgp canesccsih. ooenissestsecwes 12s 
A Note-Book in Northern Spain. By Archer M. 
Huntington. 104¢x7, pp. 263. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons..........-.-.++++ 
one. 3 By Mrs. Reifsnider, 7x34, pp. 140. St. 
: The Anna C, Reifsnider Book Co....... 
The Living Age. Vol. 215. 9x6, pp. 896. Boston: 
The Living Age Company.................-s500+ 
Journal of the National Educational Association. 
WAXEG, pp. 1132. Chicago: University of Chi- 
Ny I s.45 scninn 9004p shh 5-000 pies cigs? s>ucenade 
Chetetinatty the World-Religion. Lectures De- 
red in India and Japan. —- poner 
ren D.D. 8x54, pp. 412. Chicago: 
McClurg & Co 
An Imperial peal 
pp. 377. Thes 
Thoughts and Theories of Life and ence sian. 
By J. L. Spalding. 7x134, pp. 236. The same. 
mi Batter of Life and Religion. By Walton 
ttershall, D.D. 734x544, pp. 283. New 
2 A. BS. Barnes & Co... 2.002. cccseocccesee 
By W. B. 
M. F 
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Lay Lessons and Essays on Conduct. 

ands. izes pp. 341. New York: 
PN. co unaicyisssne sent aksveekinnest taneedesas 

Manners for Women. By Mrs.Humphry. 7x4, 
PP. 155. The GAMG.............ccccsesevccrececes 


The Truth about the Trouble at Roundstone, By 
William E. Barton. 7x534, pp. 144. Boston 

and Chicago: The Pilgrim Press...........:... 
The ) Macwtas Watch ; or, Bi nya for the Quiet 
Hour. By Belle *M.’ Brain, 7x4 414. 
Boston and Chicago: United 
Christian Endeavor 
With The Seasons. By Mary Augusta Mason. 

. pp. 109. New York: A. D.F. Ran 
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Shantytown Sketches. By Anthony J. Drexel 
Biddle. 74¢x5, pp. 75. Philadelphia: Drexel 
MMI e552 Stenktac: ccuctitacts ccceetve she sessses 

By Anthony J. Drexel 
The same...........-.+ 


The Flowers of Life. 
Biddle. 7x5, pp. 10). 
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FRANQGOIS LEARNING TO JUGGLE. 
FROM 


“THE ADVENTURES OF FRANGOIS.”” 


‘*Foundling, Adventurer, 
French Revolution.’’ 


“Tt is perhaps as near the ideal 


of what a magazine for the people should be as has been reached. 
value of such a monthly visitant in the home cannot be sruinnnel. It 
is at once an educator and arefiner.’’—Christian Work, December 2, 1897. 


THE CENTURY 


FOR JANUARY 
Contains the Opening Chapters of 
A Novel of the French Revolution 


“THE ADVENTURES 
OF FRANCOIS,” 


By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 


Whose novel of the American Revolution, 
“Hugh Wynne,” was the magazine 
serial success of the last season. 


The 50th thousand of the book *‘ Hugh Wynne,” 
issued October 8th, is now on the press. 


DR. MITCHELL’S NEW NOVEL 


is one of pure adventure, the sub-title describing the hero Frangois as 
Juggler, Fencing-Master, and Servant during the 
It will be illustrated by the great artist Castaigne. 


The 





an important year 


HE volume of THE CENTURY MAGa- 
ZINE begins with the November num- 

ber. After this date new yearly subscrib- 
ers whocommence with the January issue 
can have the November and December 
numbers without charge (if they ask for 
them on subscribing), and thus begin all 





This January number opens 


NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER NUMBERS FREE 
With New Subscriptions Beginning with January. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 


of THE CENTURY. 


the Serials, jrinties Mrs. Burton: Harri- 
son’s novel of New York life, ‘*Good 
Americans.” All dealers take subscrip- 
tions and ap the free numbers, or the 
remittance of $4.00 may be made directly 
to the publishers, 











“ The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence.” 





from us for you. 


Every person of refined taste uses the greatest care in selecting 
correspondence papers. 


The Whiting Paper Company 
make the finest papers for society use. 


ed for purity of stock and easy writing properties. Every dealer in 
fine stationery carries these goods in stock, or can obtain them 


Their papers are unequal- 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Sunday School Teachers: 


AND OFFICERS. 
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Young People’s Weekly 


is the largest, best and cheapest Sunday- ¢ 
school paper in the world. Each issue 4 
contains from eight to twelve large pages ¢ 
of four broad columns each. 


Young People’s Weekly 


is printed in beautiful colors, on presses 4 
> specially constructed for chromatic work. 4 
> This exclusive feature is immensely popu- 
> lar with its readers. 


Young People’s Weekly 


> has its own editors, writers, contributors, 
> and artists, selected from the best the 
> country affords, many contributing to its 
> columns exclusively. 

s 
Young People’s Weekly 


publishes the best serial stories, sketches 
and descriptive articles by the best and 
most popular authors. It does not imitate— 
it leads— others follow. 


Young People’s Weekly 


is original. Its stories, its editorials, its 
illustrations, are original. They are also 
the best, and, being copyrighted, appear in 
no other publication. It originates. 


’ 
Young People’s Weekly 
is not published on the “syndicate’’ or 
“patent inside” plan. It is not a reprint 
of any other publication. It sails under no 
false colors. 


Young People’s Weekly ° 


is conducted by the persons whose names 
appear at the head of its editorial page. It 
is printed on its own presses, in its own 
establishment. 


Young People’s Weekly 


is just what it professes to be—bright, 
handsome, instructive, entertaining and 
original. It leads. Others may imitate, 
but no combination can equal it. 


’ 
Young People’s Weekly 
> will continue, as it is now acknowledged to 
> be, the very best paper for the Christian 
> youth of America. The children in your 
> Sunday-schoo] want it. 


Young People’s Weekly 


> is furnished to schools for 50 cents a year. 
> Special half-rates for introduction. Single 
> subscription, 60 cents. Write for free 
, sample copies. Address: 


Davin C. Cook PUBLISHING Co, 


36 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
9G 44 449444444444 44444006 


A Great Opportunity 


Thetime is rapidly passing in 
which any person can obtain 


$ 14.50 in value for $7.50. 


The combination offer made by 
THE INDEPENDENT, where- 
by THE INDEPENDENT and 
CENTURY MAGAZINE can 
be obtained for one year each, 
together with the ‘‘ Century Gal- 
lery of 100 Portraits” ata saving 
of $7.00, over and above the reg- 
ular retail price of the three, will 
have to be taken advantage of 
soon. 


0099944604 
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We have filled a large number 
of orders for new and old sub- 
scribers with perfect satisfaction. 
The ‘Century Gallery of 100 
Portraits” is exceedingly valua- 
ble for decorating the walls ofour 
homes or for a present to a 
friend. At the rate of $7.50, 
at which we offer the combina- 
tion, the cost of THE INDE- 
PENDENT is really only $1.00 
a year, as the price of THE 
CENTURY MAGAZINE and 
the ‘“‘ Century Gallery of 100 Por- 
traits” is $6.50. 





REMITTANCES OF $7.50 FOR 
the Combination Should Be 
Made Direct to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


APPLETONS’ 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


JANUARY, 1898. 


The Aryan Question. (Racial Geo aphy of ku- 
rope, XII.) Prof. WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY. Illus. 


A history of this interesting controversy, and a state- 
pn m= the theories at present most favored by anthro- 
pologists. 


Carl Ludwig and Carl Thiersch. Prof. Wit- 
HELM His. Illustrated. 

A memorial address delivered at Leipsic University 
shortly after the deaths of these two eminent scientists. 
The lives and work of both form an important part of 
the history of physiology and medicine during the past 
fifty years. 

The Etiology and Distribution of Infectieus 
Diseases. Dr. GzorGE M. STERNBERG, Surgeon- 
General U. 8. Army. 


The subject is treated in a historical way, and in- 
cludes a brief outline of the more serious epidemics of 
the past century. 


Aborigines of the West Indies. 
BLAKE, 


A thoughtful anthropological study of the inhabit- 
ont ~e these islands at the time of their discovery by 
‘olumbus. 


Science and Morals. M. P. E. BERTHELOT. 
Prof. Berthelot contends that morals have been de- 
rived from science, and that instead of being based on 


religion, the latteris really the result of the ethical 
average of the period. 


Feet and Hands. I. M. Brernarp. [llustrated. 


The author traces the wonderful processes of evolu- 
tion as they are shown in the differentiation of these 

appendages, which were originally closely related in 
function, if not in structure. 


Other articles: The Caingua of Paraguay, the Kin 

of the Woods; The ip oretgn Element tm Amentonn Civ. 
lization ; Principle: of Taxation, XIV., Double Taxa- 
ticn; and Sketch (with Portrait) of Francis Lieber. 

Editor’s Table; Scientific Literature; Fragments of 
Science; Notes. 


Lady Epiru 





50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 
72 FirtH AVENUE, New York. 





35 CENTS 


THE FORUM 


JANUARY, 1898. 


Our Coast Defences......Maj.-Gen. NELSON A, MILES 
Commanding U. S. Army 
The Future of Bimetallism. 
Senator GEORGE G. VEST 
Electrical Advances in the Past Ten Years 
ELIHU THOMSON 
Exports and Wages......... baswage JACOB SCHOENHOF 
The Reconquest of New York by Tammany 
SIMON STERNE 
The Political Outlook.............. HENRY WATTERSON 
The Incorporation of the Working-Class 


HUGH McGREGOR 
China, and Chinese Railway Concessions . 


“CLARENCE CARY 
Is it Worth While to Take out a Patent ? ‘ 


HARWOOD HUNTINGTON 
Education in Hawaii............. HENRY S. TOWNSEND 
Inspector-General of Schools, Hawaii 
American Excavations at Sparta and Corinth 
J. GENNADIUS 
The Relation of the Drama to Literature 
Prof. BRANDER MATTHEWS 





NEW YORK 
THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
111 Fifth Avenue. 


35 Cts. a Copy $3.00 a Year 
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No ambitious girl 
need go abroad for study in music — 
not even ‘‘to be finished.’”’ The 


New Fngland 
ONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


offers advantages in the study of mu- 

sic, musical composition, and elocu- 

tion, that are not surpassed in any 

musical center of the old world. 

GEORGE W, CHADWICK, Musica! Director. 
Send for our catalogue to 

Frank W. Hatz, Gen’! Mangr., Boston, Mass. 

















MUSIC. 


MET POROLITAN OPERA HqveR: 





Sat. Eve. Jan. EL’s 


“MESSIAH.” 


ro rare CHORAL UNION, OF p- » 
Director.; EMMA JUCH, 
N. Y. Symphony Societ: Josephine saceby; 
Grand Chorus o by. 


{ ,000 Voices H. Evan Williams, 


Prices, 50c. to $2.50. h rs a 
Bree State oe Charles W Clark. 


J.CHURCH CQO. Music Publishers, Cincinnati,O. 
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PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


USE Our Ledger and Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield. Mass 








When renewing your subscription 
send $5.00 for two years, or one year 
for yourself and one_for some friend. 





Financial. 


Problems of Economics for the 


New Year. 


THE season of retrospect and con- 
templation is not quite over. Recent 
events and current prospects in the 
world of business and finance are of a 
character to justify a passing philoso- 
phizing. It would be well if pause 
should be made in busy modern life 
more frequently than it is done, tosum 
up and criticise our performances and 
to adjust plans for the future with the 
view of profiting by the experience of 
both successes and mistakes. The 
United States is in a peculiar position 
of enjoying prosperity in its agricul- 
tural position and of suffering adversity 
in the important branch of cotton pro- 
duction and manufacture. All of us 
are familiar with the reasons why 
the farmers of the far West have been 
able to pay off mortgages almost by the 
ton, to replenish their supply of trade 
implements, and to add comforts and 
even luxuries to their social life. 
Bountiful crops at home and misfor- 
tunes which increased the Old World’s 
dependence upon our food supply made 
a highly gratifying ‘‘twice two are 
four’ process. And, thanks to the vic- 
tory of the Sound Money party in the 
November’s 1896 crisis, the exchange of 
values made by the agriculturist was 
effected on the basis recognized all over 
the world. It does not seem to be un- 
reasonable to hope that the object-les- 
sons of the last year may not be lost 
upon our national legislators, now re- 
assembled to devise practical measures 
for completing currency reform. 

There are blemishes in the situation. 
Manufacturers of cotton goods have 
stores loaded with the product from a 
raw material which has been steadily 
falling in price. Over-production has 
resulted from the inability of the man- 
ufacturer of merchandise from 7 cent 
cotton to compete with the manufac- 
turer who bought his raw material at 
63%, 60r5% cents. Rather than sell 
ata loss, or at a diminished profit, 
goods have been, at various descending 
price scales, withheld from the market. 
The aggregate of production finally 
overwhelmed the possible demand. 
Transfer of capital to the seat of pro- 
duction of the crude article increased 
the power of competition. The first 
step to correct this state of affairs has 
been taken; but it involves the painful 
methods of curtailment of output and 
a sacrifice by capital in reduced or 
foregone dividends and by labor in re- 
duced wages or lessened hours of work. 
Happily, this economic readjustment is 
taking place in New England with little 
labor revolt in the form of strikes. 
The promise for the future lies at least 
in the lesson which may be drawn from 
the course of the grain markets; less- 
ened margins of profit compel economy 
in production and distribution, and ac- 
cident may suddenly revolutionize con- 
ditions almost accepted as permanent. 

Right here the deplorable state of the 
anthracite and bituminous coal indus- 
tries must come to mind. Over-capi- 
talization may be sct off against over- 
production in a theoretical discussion 
of responsibilities and permanent re- 
forms. But practical measures are now 
needed to benefit myriads of small 
stockholders, as well as to help the 
miners, whose wages are generally 
based ona scale adjusted to the actual 
market price for coal. The project of 
a central sales agency for all the com- 
peting interests is suggested, and of 
course it first appears as a scheme 
wholly benefiting the producer. On 
examination it will be found that it is 
only a symptom of the tendency of 
modern industrial forces toward the 
elimination of all absolutely unneces- 
sary factors in the problem of the 
cheapest production and _ distribu- 
tion of a commodity to the con- 
sumer. The fewer hands and the 
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fewer intermediaries through which 
must pass a raw product into the form 
necessary to insure its rapid consump- 
tion, the cheaper in the end is it bound 
to be tothe consumer. The ‘‘ middle- 
man” is gradually disappearing in 
modern economic evolution; if he has 
merit enough to escape complete de- 
struction, he is utilized in the systemiza- 
tion of organizations designed to effect 
saving in output and distribution. 

When machinery was introduced to 
such an extent that displaced workers 
by hand resorted to riot, there were 
some philosophers who despaired of the 
future. There are similar economists 
now, together with a disproportionate 
number of political demagogs. The 
clear-headed man has not lost faith in 
the courts, backed by matured and un- 
impulsive public opinion, as a bulwark 
against encroachments upon the com- 
mon-law rights. The questions press- 
ing for solution at the bench to-day 
require as fine a consideration of vested 
rights as they do of some popular sen- 
sibilities. 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 


Bid. Asked. 
DMBTIEGii0 oc bccc cw scdccvccedes 355 340 350 





Broadway ° 
Butchers’ and Drovers’....... 94 anes 
Central National.............. 162 165 
Chase National....... coee 
Chat _ eee 







Citizens’ 


Fifth Avenue.... 
First National 
First National of 8.1 
Fourteenth Street. 
Fourth angen 

Frank - 
Gallatin : (eae 
Garfield National............. 
German American. . 
German Exchange. 
Germania..... 


importers’ ins Traders’... 
Irving 





Merchants’ Exchange........ 124 120 
pees is net 





New York County.......... 8 
New York Nat. Exchange.... 100 80 
coe - ork Produce Ex i 






second National.............. 
Seventh National. 
Shoe and Leather 
Sixth National.. 








Union Square........ 
United States National 
Western National 
West Side 


185 


BANK STOCKS. 

The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending December 3!st, were: 

PRE, ccescetssec hen. | Shoe & Leather. 


9614 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

. During the last two weeks we 
have noted the formation of only the 
following trusts, the New York Milk, 
Bridge Makers, Sewer Pipe Manufac- 
turers, Menhadden, Iron Ore Opera- 
tors and Wood-working Machine Man- 
ufacturers. 


. For the five months ending No- 
vember 30th the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé System shows an income from 
operation of $4,401,101.74, an increase 
of $900,241.33 over the corresponding 
months oflast.year. The net earnings 
for the same period have increased 
$740, 313.80. 


.The earnings of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad system are generally 
looked upon as furnishing a good indi- 
cation of the true state of general rail- 
road business. The month of Novem- 
ber with the Pennsylvanla showed an 
increase of nearly $1,500,000, of which 
about $760,000 was net. The com- 
pany’s business for eleven months of 
the present fiscal year shows increased 
net earnings of over $4,000,000. 


...In view of the current discussion 
over the establishment of postal sav- 
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ings banks it should be noted that 
bankers and financiers are, as a rule, 
not in favor of the plan. The many 
points in its favor, such as the compar- 
ative ease with which the system once 
adopted could be extended, the encour- 
agement to thrift which would inevita- 
bly result, the attendant stimulus to- 
ward a better realization of good citi- 
zenship are clearly recognized. But 
the problem for which no satisfactory 
solution has yet been offered is this: 
How shall the money received be in- 
vested ? 


.. Atelegram from Pittsburg states 
that an order has been placed with a 
house in Cleveland, O., by Sir Lothian 
Bell, the great English iron king, for 
4,000,000 tons of Mesaba iron ore, to 
be delivered at Cardiff, Wales, at $5.15 
aton. This is an entering wedge, it 
being the first instance in which Amer- 
ican ore has entered Europe. It is 
hoped that the result of this order will 
be that American ore will shut out 
Spanish and African from the English 
market. 


.. Only a short time ago the busi- 
ness community was very much startled 
by the announcement of the failure of 
W.G. Hitchcock & Co., one of the larg- 
est concerns in the city in their line. 
Mr. Nelson Cromwell was appointed re- 
organization trustee, and he announces 
in another column that he has arranged 
the affairs of the concern, and has the 
satisfaction of presenting provision for 
payment in full and for the solution of 
all questions within fifty-three days 
after the failure. The affairs of Mr. 
W. G. Hitchcock were very greatly 
complicated, as will be seen by reading 
Mr. Cromwell’s announcement. It is 
a source of much satisfaction to all 
parties concerned, and Mr. Cromwell, 
the reorganization trustee, is en itled 
to a great degree of credit for the ex- 
peditious and admirable manner with 
which affairs have been brought about 
by him. 

..-.- State Engineer and Surveyor 
Campbell W. Adams, has made a re- 
port on the present status of the work 
of improving the canals of the State 
which has been approved by Superin- 
tendent of Public Works, George W. 
Aldridge, which shows that it will cost 
at least $16,000,000 to improve the en- 
tire canal system of the State, thus 
leaving a deficit of $7,000,000 over and 
above the $9,000,000 already voted, a 
large part of which has been expended 
during the past year. He states that the 
estimated cost of -the improvement as 
submitted to the Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1894 was prepared in twelve 
days and was largely guesswork; that 
in 1896a careful examination placed the 
amount required at $16,000,000. Mr. 
Adams has apparently known for two 
years past that the amount the people 
were called upon to vote for the entire 
work—$g,000,o00o—was insufficient by 
at least $7,000,000. Nothing in this 
State ina long time has created such 
indignation among the members of the 
various commercial bodies of the State 
who were instrumental in securing the 
original appropriation of $9,000,000. 
The present situation of the Erie 
Canal is extremely dangerous to 
navigation, so much so that insur- 
ance companies decline to assume 
risks. The canal is now in worse con- 
dition than before the repairs were un- 
dertaken. In some places the contraci- 
ors have shoaled the canal and a great 
many bowlders have been dropped, and 
in places jagged stones project from the 
canal walls. It would seem to beabso- 
1utely essential, if the great inland 
waterways of the State are to be pre- 
served, that the further amount of $7,- 
000,000 should be expended. Will the 
people of the State, however, be willing 
to take the present estimate of State 
Engineer Adams upon this subject, and 
will it consent to the expenditure of a 
iurther large sum of money under the 
direction of Mr. Aldridge? After all 
nas been said, the people of the State 
are responsible for the present situation 
of affairs. When Governor Levi P. 
Morton appointed Mr. Aldridge as Su- 
perintendent of the Canals, his record 
was perfectly well known to the people, 
and the people themselves elected 
Mr. Adams to his present position. If 
the present situation of affairs is what 
tne people wanted, as they said by their 
votes, they certainly have it in full 
measure. The very least that could be 
done would beto place canal matters in 
the hands of a capable engineer and the 
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expenditure of money in the hands of a 
person whose previous record would en- 
title him to public confidence. 


DIVIDENDS. 

The following dividends 
nounced in another column: 

Scuthern Pacific Co. various coupons due 
January rst at their office 23 Broad Street, 
and others at the Central Trust Co. 54 Wall 
Street. 

Minneapolis and St. Louis Rd. Co., at the 
Central Trust Co.,54 Wall Street, coupons 
January st. 

peaaghanyr Lackawanna and Western Rd., 
January 2oth 134%. 

Hanover Fire Insurance Company on de- 
mand, 5% 

National Bank of Commerce, semiannual 
January 3d. 4%. 

ank for Savings, January 17th, 4%. 

Excelsior Savings Bank, 34% 

ae Savings Bank (not exceeding 


aries Savings Bank ($5.00 to $1,000), 
Jommary 17th, 4 

Harlem Savi ings Bank ($1,000 to $3,000), 
January 17th, 3 

seas ork iabinee Bank ($5.00 to $3,c00), 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


31 Nassau Street, New York. 
Municipal 
Debenture Company, 


50 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
CAPITAL - = = $150,000 00 


are an- 








OFFICERS: 
CHARLES LIVINGSTON HYDE............ President. 
WILLIAM R. GARRISON..Vice-Prest. and Secretary. 
PENIS Us MNEs Sica vedi nvinasse codcsaxee Treasurer. 


This company deals in Municipal Securities and is- 
sues its own 


6% Gold Bonds, 


which are secured by State, County and Munici- 

pal tax certificates deposited with the Knicker=- 

bocker Trust Co. of New York, as Trustee. 
Price and full particulars furnished on application. 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
STOCKS AND BONDS 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


No. 3 NASSAU & 18 WALL ST., New York. 
Established 1867. Members of N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


_ Available in all parts of the world 
ISSUED BY 


- Guaranty Trust Co. 


of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
LONDON OFFICE, 33 LOMBARD ST., E. C. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers. 
No. 59 Wall Street. New Vork. 














THE BANK OF THE > 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


Capital - - 
Surplus’ - $500,000 


R. L. EDWARDS, Pres. JAMES B. COLGATE, Vice-Pres. 
B. C. DUER, Cashier. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Cor.Exchange Place & William St., 
NEW YORK. 


$1,200,000 





Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


Government 4» 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


APPRAISEMENTS mane. OR ere 
FURNISHED FOR TH URCHASE, SALE 
OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Bank of Commerce Building.) 


COLONIAL TRUST (OMPANY. 


ST. PAUL BUILDING, 

220 Broadway, New York. 
Capital and Surplus, $1,500,000. 
TRANSACTS A GENERAL TRUST BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, 








Committee, Trustee, Receiver, Assignee, 


Registrar, Transfer and Fiscal Agent. 


PAYS INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES 
Subject to check, payable.at sight or through 
the New York Clearing-House and on Certi- 
ticates of Deposit. 


TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR RAILROAD 
AND OTHER MORTGAGES. 
Transacts a General Banking Business. 


OFFICERS. 

JOHN E. BORNE, President. 
ROSWELL P. FLOWER, 
CHAS. C. DICKINSON, 

JAMES W. TAPPIN, Secretary. 
ARPAD 8S. GROSSMANN, Treasurer. 

EDMUND L. JUDSON, Asst. Secretary. 

PHILIP 8S. BABCOCK, Trust Officer. 


Vice-Presidents. 


TRUSTEES. 
Henry O. Havemeyer, Cord Meyer, 
Roswell P. Flower, Wm. T. Wardwell, 
Lowell M. Palmer, Chas. C. Dickinson, 


John E. Borne, 
Richard Delafield, 
Percival Kiihne, 
Frank Curtiss, 


Henry N. Whitney, 
Theo. W. Myers, 
L. C. Dessar, 

Geo. Warren Smith, 
Vernon H. Brown, John S. Dickerson, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, Geo. W. Quintard, 
W. Seward Webb. 


PHENIX 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Capital, One Million Dollars. 


ESTABLISHED 1812. 


49 WALL STREET. 


DUNCAN D. PARMLY, President. 
ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier. 
PIERSON G. DODD, Asst. Cashier. 


$80,000 


City of Elizabeth, N. J. 
4S. 


DUE JULY Ist, 1912. 
Price and full particulars on application. 


E.D. SHEPARD & CO., 


31 Nassau Street, New York. 











pect apes oh. eS gr" goreogaaamana 
JOHN PETTIT REALTY CO., 


30 EAST 23d STREET, NEAR MADISON SQUARE. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS FOR ANY AMOUNT—BEARING 67 INTER- 
EST—PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY. 


INVESTMENTS ALL BASED ON HIGH CLASS INCOME PRODUCING 
PROPERTIES IN NEW YORK CITY. A REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT 
$ CORPORATION UNDER A MANAGEMENT HAVING OVER 25 YEARS’ 


KNICKERBOCKER TRUST CO., Registrar of Company’s Stock. : 


EXPERIENCE IN REALTY OPERATIONS IN THIS CITY. 


THE CLOSEST INVESTIGATION. 


WE INVITE 


CALL OR SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AND ANY OTHER IN- 


FORMATION THAT MAY BE DESIRED. 


SHARES $100. 





PAR VALUE OF 
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BUILDING AND SANITARY 
INSPECTION GO. 


OF NEW YORK. 

55 LIBERTY STREET. 54 WEST 34th ST. 
GEORCE SHERMAN, President. 
Thos. H. Robinson, Sec’y and Treas. 
Jas. C. Bavies, Ph.0., M.E.,Chief Engineer. 
DIRECTORS. 

Frederic W. Rhinelander, John M. Carrere, 

George F. Canfield, - George Sherman, 

John A Middleton, Benj. Watkins Leigh, 

William C. Le Gendre, Thomas Newbold, 

M. E. Stone, William N. Wilmer, 

F. Augustus Schermerhorn, Francis C. Huntington 
Thomas H. Robinson. 

Makes Structural and Sanitary Examina- 
tions of Buildings and Premises and Re- 
ports Thereon for Owners, Tenants, Mort- 
gagees, Intending Buyers, and Lessees. 

Draws Plans for Plumbing, Heating, Ven. 
tilating, and Lighting, and Supervises the 
Work Done under Such Plans. 

TELEPHONE, 306 CORTLANDT. 


g W/ MUNICIPAL WARRANTS. 
(e) 


paper, Cg 
Wnite for details. Robt. E trahorn & & on 
Equitable Building. Boston. ME 


THE 


National Park Bank, 
NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL, - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - 











$3,000,000 
President, 
EDWARD E. POOR. 


Vice- Presidents, 


STUYVESANT FISH, 
RICHARD DELAFIELD. 


GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


DIRECTORS: 

Edward C. Hoyt, 
Edward E. Poor, 
Stuyvesant Fish, 

W. Rockbill Potts, 
Charles Sternbach, 
George Fredk. Vietor, 
Richard Delafteld. 


Joseph T. Moore, 
Francis R. + ppleton, 
John Jacob Astor, 
George S. Hart, 
George S. Hickok, 
August Belmont, 
Charles Scribner, 
Herman Oelrichs, 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


National Park Bank 
of New York, 


214 and 216 Broadway. 


The Safety Vaults of the Bank offer 
unrivaled advantages to owners of Bonds, 
Securities and other valuables for the 
safe keeping of the same, subject totheir 
own control and readily and privately 
accessible to them. 

No expense has been spared in the con- 
struction to insure absolute safety under 
all circumstances. 

The access tothe Vaults is out of pub- 
lic view and directly from the Banking 
Room, thus avoiding the publicity and 
hazard ofa street entrance. 








W. W. Sherman, Pres’t. W.C, Duvall, Cashier, 
J. Pierpont Morgan, V.P. Neilson Olcott, Asst. Cashier, 
ORGANIZED, STATE 1839, NATIONAL 1865, 


National 


Bank of Commerce 
In New York. 


Capital..--------+eeeeeeeeeee $5,000,000 
Surplus and Profits..------ $3,500,000 


31 NASSAU STREET. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nos.45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a — depository for mone 
into Court, and is author 
or executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, 
toon and benevolent institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIs James, Vice-Pres. 
JaMEs S. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


paid 
zed to act as guardian, trustee 


TRUSTEES. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

JouN A, STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD CooPER, 

W. BaYarRD Corrine, 
CuHaRBLEs 8. SMIT 

WILLIAM Rockariuire, 
AvEx. E. 0. 

WILLIAM a Macy, JB. 


Wu ag en 
gabe sr \CHWAB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE F. VIETOoR, 
Wa. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

JOHN J. PHELPS, 
DANIEL LORD, 

JOHN 8. KENNEDY, 


D. O. MILLs, 
Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 
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Gnited Sirtes 
Horigage & Trust Go, 


gyeAn STREET, NEW_YORK. 
Bir ME Mils.0 s vas on CURSES COdREpER vo oes 82,08 ,000 
s BRPLUS.....cccvccccocecceecscesese 1,100,000 


Transacts a General Trust Business, 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issued First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 
Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 






OFFICERS: 
George W. Voung...............cee0eee President 
Luther Kountze.................. Vice-President 
James Timpson -2d Vice-President 
Arthur Turnbull.....................5+ Treasurer 
Williuem P. Eljiote..................+.+5 Secretary 
Clark Williams.. ---Asst. Treasurer 
Richard a; Hurd.............. Asst. Secretary 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Charles D. Dickey, ir., Gustav E. Kissel, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, 
Charles R. —— 


Samuel D. Babcock, 


Dumont Clarke Gustav E. Kissel, 
Charles D. Dickey, jr., L ither Kountze, 
William P. Dix Chariton T. Lewis, 





Theo, A. Hlavemeyer, C 
G. G. Haven, jr. Robert oo 
Charles R. ‘Henderson, Charles Pratt, 
James J. Hil James Timpson, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, George W Young. 
WARD E. POOR, Poemidants STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice-President; RICHARD DE LAFIELD, 
Vice-President; GEO. S. HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. 


G 
J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of baad York. 


erick Victor. 

RF OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK, 

at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 

of business, December 15th, 1897 : 











































RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...........+..eeseeeeeees $2,545,920 81 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. we 1 84 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. 250,000 00 
Premiums on U.S panes 21,250 00 
stocks, securities, etc... ..... 90,627 25 
Banking house, furniture and fi 130,000 00 
@ther real estate and mortgages owned. 17,425 00 
g°® irom National banks (not reserve 
Dadcaeebhapt ns shadsanatectsovescescses 518,236 54 
Due f frow State banks —_ pan heey. siedn 56,922 40 
Checks and peer oom ee nthe aupainse somes 888 21 
I ring-house... 256,842 58 
Notes of coher sare i IRIE aN 2,500 
F nectanas paper currency, nickels and 
De hthbehodintnhhes shuns neenansinssooes 1,372 78 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
ON Sa $24,274 vy 
Legal-tender notes. . 524,315 00 
U.S. certificates of 8 
for legal-tenders.......... 150,000 00 
916,589 75 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
65 = cent. of circulation)...............+ 11,250 00 
Due from U. «Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption icnsngatnnieee 24,608 85 
i itis UR Gib cas eenepeed vecnwe - $4,863,431 01 
LIABILITIE 
Capital stock paid im.........cccocsccccceses 000 
ai diiv aes 0esp cine onev0dscceesicee noe 250,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
PIG occ ccc cccccccccccnccesccescccccccccccccs 108,998 03 
National bank-notes outstanding... wie 213,440 00 
Due to other National banks..............+ 224,552 
Due to State banks and bankers............ 515,315 70 
ndividual a, subject, to check,.... 2,907,956 
Demand ue cates of deposit 9,17 78 
Certified checKs...........s.-+0+ 70,676 33 
Cashier's shea outstanding. ............+. 63,316 49 





Ttnkcouins sapedevenegascererensenss ens $4,863, 3,431 01 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88. 

I, J DENNISON, Cashier of the above named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 

J. DENNISON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this anti day of 


December, 1897. W. C. KIN 
Notary Public, N N. ¥. Co. 
Correct—Attest : ’ 
HN W. CASTREE, 
CHARLES REED, Directors. 
JOHN W. NIX, 








DIVIDENDS. 
NATIONAL BANKS. 


THE CENTRAL Np TION AL BANK. 
NgEw Yo ecember 23d, 1 
SLIXTY-SIXTH SEMI. ANN AL DIVIDEND. 
The Bo r declared a semi- 
+ free from tax, 
payable on and after January 3d, 1: 
he transfer books will be aaneed from 8 P.M. on De- 
cember 24th, 1897, to the morning of January 3d, 1898. 
C.S. YOUNG, Cashier. 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, December 2th, 1897, 
SEVENTY-EIGHTH DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have to-day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of three (3) per cent., free of tax, 
payable January 3d, to which -_ from December 3ist, 
the transfer books will be close 

ALFRED i. “TIMPSON, Cashier. 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 


w YOR mber <2d, 1897. 

A dividend of FOUR (4) PER C CENT: has been de- 
clared payable on and after ae January 3d, 1898. 

. k. NE wELL, Cashier. 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 

Pays the usual semiannual dividend of Three Per 
Cent. and an extra one of Three Per Cent., payable 
January 3d. A. THOMPSON, Cashier. 
THE FOURTH GATAGNAL nares OF 

THE CiTY vt NEw 
w YORK, Boceebat 2st, 1897. 

The Board of Directors 1 4 this day declared a semi- 
annaal dividend of THK AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT., free of tax, capeale on and after January 3d, 
pro: 


ximo. 
The transfer books will close at $ P.M. this date, re- 
opening vouneey 
HA'KLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


THE IMPORTERS’ AnD Sepoqae. NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF NE at 
December 2ist. 


xW 
A Dividend of TEN PER ct out of the ive tari Ss 
: be ae 























Dw ARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


IRVING am ONAL BANK. 
York, pe 24th, 1897, 
65th © eusesnaite Dividen 
The Board of Directors have to-day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT., free of tax, 
_— le January 3d. 1898, to Ae of record on 


te. 
The transfer books will remain closed until that date, 
and checks mailed to stockholders 
JAMES DENNISON, Cashier 
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LEATHER mA BANS NATION- 


29 Wal’ EE 
One Hundred and Pwenty-ninth Dividend. 
A dividend of FIVE PER CE free from tax, has 
this day been declared, payable to the stockholders on 
and after the third day of ory” wdate 1898. The transfer 
books will remain closed to th: ate 
ISAAC H. WALKER. 


NATIONAL Bane ov COMMERCE IN 
A semi-annual dieitent of POUR (@) PER CENT. 

has been declared upon the capital stock of this bank, 

payable on and after Janua’ 
Transfer books closed until 4th 





roxim 
Uv ALL, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL BANS OF NORTH 


on ERI 
NEW YORK. 
25 NASsau STREET. 
nized 1851. 


185: 
Eight elute Dividend. 

At meeting ort e Board of f Directors at this Bank 
held this day, December 22d, 1897, the usual semi- 
annual dividend of Three Per Cent. was declared paya- 
ble to the shareholders, on Monday, January 3d, 1898. 
The transfer books will remain closed until that day. 

ENRY CHAPIN, Jr., Cashier. 





THE NATIEEPUB Bape OF THE 


w YorK, December 224d, 1897. 
The Board of Directors ‘have this day declared a divi- 
dend of FOUR (4) PER CENT.., free of tax, payable on 
and after Monday, Janua 8d, 1898, until which date 
the transfer books will be closed. 
C.H STOUT, Cashier. 





THE NA ROVER BUTCHERS’ AND 


i Aa 
EW YORK, 5 ee 22d, 1897. 
The Directors of this bank "have this day declared a 
semiannual dividend of THREE (3) VER CENT., paya- 
ble on and after January 3d, 1898. The transfer books 
will remain closed until that date. 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 





NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
New_York, Dec. 24th, 1997. 
A dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PERCENT. 
has been declared payable to the stockholders on and 
after January 3d, 1898. D.C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL irae BANK OF NEW 


December 2ist, 1897. 
The Directors haye this day declared a semiannual 
Dividend of FIVE PER CENT. upon the stock of this 
Bank, free of tax, payable on and after January ist, 
1898, and the transfer books will be closed until that 
date. GEORGE §8. HICKOK, Cashier. 





THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, December, 23d, 1897. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a divi- 
dend of SIX (6) PER CEN UL., free from tax out of the 
earnings of the Suen six ‘months, payable on and 
after January 3d, 1 


Transfer books ra be closed from date to January 
3d, 1898, inclusive. 
J. S. CASE, Cashier, 


_ STATE BANK. 


THE BAyS OF AMERICA. 
EW YorK, December 2ist, 1897. 

The Board of Birostate have to-day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of SEVEN (7) PER CENT., free of 
tax, payable January 3d, 1595, to stockholders of record 
of this date. 

=“ transfer books will a closed unti! January 
5th, 1898, W. M. BENNES, Cashier. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 


beanies * WT eK AN SAVINGS BANK, 
AVE., COR, 42D STREET, 

Interest eo thes rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. (34) per annum will be cr dited deposit- 
ors for three and six months, ending December 3ist, 
1897, on all sums —_ a ~ ge 000, payable January 17th. 
1898. Bank open .to 4 P.M., and on Monday 
| na from éto § “eg o * clock. Closes 12 M. on Satur- 
a 











¥ 
Money deposited on or before January 10th, will draw 


interest from January Ist. 
DANIEL T. HOAG, President, t, 
CLARENCE GOADBY, Treasurer. 
WM. IRWIN, Secretary. 


THE BANK FOR SAVINGS. 
280 FOURTH AVENUE, 
NEw York, January 3d, 1898. 

The Board of Trustees have declared the usual inter- 
est under the provisions of the bylaws for the six 
months ending December 81st, as follows: 

At the rate of FOUR (4) PER CENT. per annum on 
all sums of $5 and upwards not nage hs $8,000, payable 
on and after the third Monday, being the ‘Vith day of 
this month. 

The interest is carried at once to the credit of deposit- 
ors as principal, Ne the ist inst., where it stands ex- 
actly as a deposi 

It will be caaeee on the passbooks at any time when 
required on and ast the 17th inst. 

ERRITT TRIMBLE, President. 

ROBERT S. HOLT. Secretary. 








THE powrnt SAVINGS BANK, 
d i30 Bowery. 
127th Consecutive pemiganes) Dividend. 
w YORK, December 13th, 1897. 
A semiannual dividend at the 1 tate of FOUR PER 
CENT. per annum has been declared and will be 
credited ~ —— on all — ot Five Dollars and 
be ed ward and not ex Three Th Dollars, 
which shall have been arpentied at least Three Months, 
on the first day of January next, and will be payable on 
or after Monday, Januar: i is9s, in accordance with 
the provisions of the By- 
Dividends not called for: will be credited to each ac- 
a and be entitled to future dividends the same as a 
e 
y order of the Board of Trustees. 
JOHN P. — President. 
ROBERT LEONARD, Secret 
ISAAC P. MAILLE R, Assistant Secretary. 


Pe Ad) SAVINGS RANK 
and 58 BOWERY, COR, CANAL ST. 
t iannual Dividend. 

The Sr have ordered that interest at the rate of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF (3%) PER CENT r an- 
num paid to depositors on and after January 17thon 
all sums On 35 Ce. up to $3,000 which have remained on 
ooo, for the three or six months ending December 

1897, in accordance with the by-laws and rules of 
Fon ank. Money deposited on or efore January 1Uth 
will draw interest from J aun 
INTARD, President. 


HENRY HASLER penniiae 
CHARLES W. HELD, Cashier. 


EXCELSIOR S SAVINGS BANK. 
23a 8S tand sixth Aspe e. 
The Trustees have Sedaves ens credited to de- 
posters 4 dan. 1st, 1898, at the rate of THREE AND 
NE-HALF PER CENT. per annum on all sums of $5 
and upward to $3,000. 
Deposits made on or before Jan. 10th will draw 
interest from Jan. i St. 
George C. Waldo, President. 
John C. Griswo d, Secretary. 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK, 
S. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St., New York 
INTEREST AT THE RATE OF THREE AND ONE 
HALF PER CENT. PER ANNUM will be credited de- 
positors for the SIX MONTAS and THREE MONTHS 
ENDING DECEMBER 3isT, 1897, on all sums from five 
dollars to three thousand dollars, entitled thereto un- 
der the by-laws, payable JANUARY 171, 1898. 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 
JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, 
B. OGDEN CHISOLM, t Secretaries. 


Deposits made on or before JANUARY 10ru, 189%, 
will draw interest from JANUARY 1s, 1898. 

















. THE PRANB UI SAVINGS BANK, 
656 an GHTH AVE., cor. 42d 

On and my Sanuary i 1898, interest at the rate of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum will 
be bad at to depositors entitled amevete on all sums of #5 

000. Bank open from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. daily, and 

we 6to8 P.M. on ee Closes at 12 Mm. on Ee 
ASSETS, $7,771,687.35 Pe $736, 


TURNER, Pres. 
WM. G. CONKLIN, Sec. 


GERMAN SAVINGS BANK 
IN THE CITY OF NEW bs xy 
Cor. 4th Ave.and ach 


t. 
EW $ K, preity 1897. 
LE TR aRST at the rate of FOUR 





18! 
HILL BISSINGER, President. 
G. F. AMTHOR, ny 


HARLEM SAVINGS BANK, 
2279 and 2281 THIRD AVE., COR. 124TH ST. 

The Trustees direct that the usual semiannual divi- 
dend be paid on all deposits entitled thereto, at the rate 
of 4 ra cent. per annum on all sums from hos 0 § $1,000, 
and 3 per cent. per annum on the excess to $5,000; pay- 
able on or after January 17th. Money deposited ‘on or 
i January 10th willdraw interest from January 

CHARLES B. TOOKER, President. 
L. HOMER HART, Secretary. 
December 14th, 1897. 








IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


115 Chambers St., New York City. 

The Trustees of this institution have declared interest 
on all sums remaining on deposit during the three and 
six months ending December 3ist, 1897, at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum on amounts from $1 to 
$3,000, payable on and after Monday, January 17'h, 1:98 
Deposits made on or before January 10th will draw in- 


terest from January * 
H. B. TOTTEN, President. 
G. BYRON LATIMER. Secretary. 


Manhattan Savings lustitation 


0. 644 BROADWAY. 





New York, December 20th, 1897. 


93d Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this institution have 
declared interest at the rate of 3% PER 
CENT. per annum on all sums not ex- 
ceeding $3,000 remaining on deposit dur- 
ing the three or six months ending on 
the 31st inst., payable on and after the 
third Monday in January next. 
JOSEPH BIRD, President. 

FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 

8TH AVE., COR. 14TH ST. 

The Trustees have ordered that the interest to be 
credited to depositors, January Ist, 1898, shall be at the 
rate of FOUR PERCENT. PER ANNUM on all sums 
from $5 to $3,000. Deposits made on or before January 
10th will draw interest from January Ist. 

FREDERICK HUGHSON, President. 


RUFUS H. WOOD, Treasurer. 
Ww _ WILL! AM .M FELSINGER, Secretary. 


Union Dime Savings Institution, 


Broadway, 32d St. and Sixth Avenue, 


Greeley Square, New York. 


Interest credtted January ist, payable January 20th 
orany time later. Rate: FOUR PER CENT. from $5 to 
$500. THREE PER CENT. on the excess up to $3,000. 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 

GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer. 

FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
NINETY-SECOND DIVIDEND. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 








A Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE (5%) 
PER CENT. is payable on demand at the 
office of the company, No. 34 Pine St. 

CHARLES L. ROE, Secretary. 

NEw York, Jan. 3d, 1898. 


The American Bell Telephone Co. 
A Dividend of Three Dollars per share and an extra 


Dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share will be 
paid on Saturday, January 15th, 1898, to stockholders of 
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PACE AW ANNA AND 


TE 
iw veen, Dec. ~ 1897. 
A dividend of one and thre cnene arters per cent, upon 
the capital stock of this Company will be paid January 


‘transfer books on close at 12 o’clock Jan. 8, and re- 
open Jan, 20, 1898. FRED’K H. GIBBENS, Treasurer. 


BNICKERBOOKER, AVENUE. COMPANY, 
Branch OMice, 66 Broadway. 
ew York, December 14th, 1897. 
The Board of peesens have this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE PER CENT. from net 
earnings on the capital stock of this Company, payable 
January ist, 1898, to stockholders of record of Decem- 
ber weh, 1897 Traasfer books will close December 
20th, 1897, at3 P.M. and nd ag Ts , 1898. 
FRED'K ELDRIDGE, Secretary. 


THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN 
SUUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, GRAND CENTRAL DEpor. 

NEw York, December 22d, 1897. 
The Board of Directors of this € ompany have this om 
declared a SEMIANNUAL DIVIDEND of THRE 
PER CENT. upon its Capital Stock, payable at thts 
office on Tuesday, the first day of February next, to the 
Stockholders of record at3 o’clock P. M., on Friday 
the 3ist instant, at which time the Transfer Books will 
be closed to be reopened on the morning of Monday, the 
17th day of January next. 
E. D. WORCEST ER, Treasurer. 
THE | MICHIGAN re ENTRAL RAILROAD 
CUOUMPANY. 
8 OFFICE, GRAND CENTRAL STATION. 
NEW YorK, December 22d, 1897. 
The Board of Directors of this Corapeny. have this 
day declared a Dividend of TWO PER CENT upon its 
Capital Stock, payable at this office on Tuesday, the Ist 
day of February next, to Stockholders of record at 3 
P.M. on Friday, the sist “day of Dec: mber, »t which time 
the Transfer Books will be closed. The books will be 
reopened on the morning of Monday, the 17th day of 
January next. D. A. WATERMAN, 
‘Treasurer. 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST.LOUIS R.R. CO. 


Coupons due January ist, 1898, from First Mortgage 
Bonds of this Company, will be paid after that date 
upon presentation at the office of the Central Trust 
Company, 54 Wall Street, New York. 

F, H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


DELAW ABE Es 











TREASURER’S 


NEW ‘YORK ¢ c SENTRA L A ND HU DSON 
RIVER RAILROAD COMPANY. 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER, 

New York, December 2ist, 1897, 
The Board of Directors of this company, ata meet- 
ing held this day, declared a dividend of ONE PER 
CENT. on its capita! stock, payable at this office on the 
fifteenth day of January next, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at three o’clock P.M. on the 31st inst., at which time 
the transfer books will be closed, to be reopened at ten 


o’clock a.M. on the 17th day of January next 
E. V. W. ROSSITER, ‘Treasurer, 





OF EO 
THE ROU Tyee N PAC KIC Cc og Y, 
OAD ST. (Mills Building 

pe aE se. y*- pd ist, 1398, from the fotlow! ing 
bonds will be paid after that date at this offi 

Central Pacific first mortgage. 

Western Pacific first mortgage. 

California and Oregon Ist mortgage ext. 

Oregon and California ist mortgage. 

Northern Railway Co. ist mortgage. 

Stockton and Copperopolis Ist paassenes. 

Southern Pacific of Arizona Ist mortga 

Southern Pacific of ‘ew Mexico Ist mortgage. 

Texas and New Orleans consols. 

Louisiana Western ist mortgage. 

Morgan’s Louis. and Tex. R. R. and 8.8. Co. Ist 

mortgage. 

South Pacific Coast ist mortgage. 

California Pacific lst mortgage, 

California Pacific 2d mortgage. 

California Pacific 3d mortgage. 

Market Street Cable Ry. Co. ist mortgage. 


Coupons due January Ist, 1898, from the following 
bonds will be paid after tnat date by the Central Trust 
Compan 

San ‘Antonio and Aransas Pass ist mortgage. 

Houston and Texas Central Ist mortgage. 

Austin and Northwestern ist mortgage. 


N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


MEETINGS AND ELECTIONS. 


4 EMICAL NATIONAL BANK, New 
YorK, December 9th, 18“7.—The annual election for 
Directors ‘of this bank for the ensuing year wiil be held 
at the banking-house, No. 270 Bruadway,on Tuesday, 
the litn dsy of January, 18%, between the hours of one 
and two P.M. 
WM. J. QUINLAN, Jn., Cashier. 
{AST RIVER NATIONAL BANK.—NeEw 
YorkK, December 7th, 1897.—An election for Direct- 
ors of this Bank will be held at the banking-house, No. 
682 Broadway, New York, on A January lith, 
1398. Polls open from 2 to *¢ lock P. 
. E. NEW ELL, Cashier. 











rag. IMPORTERS’ & OP ty yt 
TIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 
New YORK, rdlbm» 2ist, 1897. 
The annual election for Directors of this bank will 
be held at its banking rooms, corner of Broadway and 
Murray Street, TUKSDAY, qapenry llth, 1898. The 
poll will be open from 12 m. to 1P. 
EDWARD TOW NSEND, Cashier. 


NA- 





RVING NATIONAL BANK, New York, De- 
cember 24th, 1837.—fhe anuual meeting of stock- 
holders of this bank, for the election of Directors, - 
be held at_the banking- house, 287 Greenwich St., 
poeeeete seneeey lith, 1598, between the hours of iba 





andl JAMES DEN NISON, Casaier. 
L: ATHER MANUF AOU BERS. NA- 
4TiAVNAL BANK, WY WA .—New Yorg, 


December 9th, 1897.—The annuai pad fer Directors 
of this bank will be held at the 3x1 roems on Tues- 
day, January 11th, 1898, from i2 tol Pp 

{SAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 


Tbe NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ 
ROVERS’ BANK, 

9th, —The ead: election for Directors of this 

bank will be held at the Banking-House, No. 1%4 Bowery, 

on bres —— lith, 1898, between the hours ot 


12m. and1 
WM. H. CHASE, Ci Cashier. 





AND 
NEw York, December 








record at the close of business on Friday, D ber 
Sist, 1897. 
The transfer books will be closed from January ist 
to January 14th, 1898, both days included. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


CANADA SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO., 
GRAND CENTRAL Deport, N. Y., Dec, 22d, 1897. 


The Board of Directors of this Company have de 
clared a dividend of one per cent. upon its Capital 
Stock, payable at this office on the first day of February 
next, to shareholders of record, at 3 P.M.,.on the 3ist 
day of December, when the transfer books will be 
elosed. The books will be reopened on Monday, Janu- 
ary 17th, at 10 o’clock a.m. 





ALLYN COX, Treasurer. 


HICAGO, KOCK ISLAND & PACIFIC 
ee aes RAILWAY COMPANY. 


OFFICE « * —_ beg tet ol 





on December 8ist, and Wine at ten o prec A.M., Janu- 
ary 10th, 1898, W.G. PURDY, Treasurer. 








THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF 
THECITY OF NE —NeEew York, Dec. 
llth, 1897. othe annual ects Wor Directors of this 
Bank will be held at the banking-house, 320 Broadway 
on — January 1lith, (898. Polls open from 12 M 
tolP.M _ CHARL. KS 8. YOU NG, Cashier. 


ATIONAL CUTIZENS’ BANK.—New York, 
December 10th, 1897—The Annual Election for 
Directors of this bank Lior beheld at the Banking- 
house No.41 Broadway,on bh yg pag January 1lith, 1898, 
between the hours of 12m. and é P. 
BB ches STEBOUT, Cashier. 





MEKICA IN NEW. ‘fora —25 Naseau 
dares: —December 10th, 1897.—The annual meeting of 
the Stockholders of this Bank, for the election of Di- 
rectors to serve er the ensuing year, and for such 
other business as ob ake roperly come before the meet- 
ing, will be held at tthe anking-rooms, 25 Nassau street, 
January iith, 1898, at noon. 


The polls will be open 
from noon until 1 P.M. 
HENRY CHAPIN, Jr., Cashier. 








A Na HE NATION Ay Bank OE THE RE- 
PUB K.—December 9th, 
-—The oN Ba -.4 ter "Sealer of this Bank 

a be held at the banking-house on ert January 

lith, 1898, between the hours = ie M. s. eae 1P. 

STOUT. “Cashier. 








30 (30) 
THE MIDDLESEX 








1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-sp Capital and Surplus - $900,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of rst mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine, Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 





Finance and Business. 
THE year 1898 has opened with busi- 
ness prospects in bright and strong 
contrast with conditions one year ago. 
Recuperation is making sure and rapid 
progress, and many of our progressive 
merchants are looking forward to a 
season of unusual activity. Of course 
unsatisfactory features can be detected 
here and there, but conditions have 
vastly changed in the last twelve 
months; confidence is strengthening, 
credit is sound, failures are few, politi- 
cal disturbances have largely subsided, 
enterprise is expanding,demand is over- 
taking supply, labor is well employed, 
currency reform is progressing, the 
public revenue is increasing, exports 
continue large, our farmers are getting 
out of debt, and the country is favored 
with an abundance of almost everything 
at lew prices. No better basis fora 
great revival of material prosperity 
than we now have couldexist. Our in- 
dustrial outlook is especially hopeful. 
In many departments of mechanical in- 
dustry we are now sufficiently well 
equipped to compete for the world’s 
markets, which fact, coupled with the 
improved home demand, materially 
strengthens confidence in the future. 





These conditions appear to be better 
appreciated in Wall Street than else- 
where. Railroad and industrial secur- 
ities are held with particular firmness. 
The improved railroad earnings of the 
last six months have resulted in several 
increased dividends, and more are ex- 
pected to follow. It is estimated that 
interest and dividend payments amount- 
ing to over $112,000,000 were dis- 
tributed at the Eastern centers about 
January Ist, and that a larger portion 
than usual will find its way back into 
Wall Street. Through either reor- 
ganization or refunding the fixed obli- 
gations of many railroads have been 
much reduced, and the outlook for in- 
creased returns to stockholders is bet- 
ter than at any time during the last five 
years. The banks of this city have re- 
cently had the largest business ever 
known, the total clearings in 1897 being 
$33,427,000,000 compared with $28,- 
870,000,000 in 1896. The total num- 
ber of shares sold on the New 
York Stock Exchange in 1897 was 
77,248,000 against 54,490,000 in 
1896. The next largest year was 
in 1892, when 86,850,000 shares were 
sold. On the New York Cotton Ex- 
change 29,489,000 bales of cotton were 
sold for future delivery, compared with 
48,493,000 bales in 1896. The transac- 
tions in wheat on the Produce Ex- 
change aggregated 1,286,290,000 bush- 
els in 1897 and 1,129,690,000 bushels in 
1896. The total exports from New 
York in 1897 were valued at $392,424,- 
090 compared with $365,570,000 the 
previous year; while the imports were 
valued at $467,043,000 and $440, 471,000 
respectively. Some of these figures do 
not illustrate the real improvement of 
the year, especially those which included 
speculative transactions; speculation, 
except in wheat.and a few stocks, hav-~ 
ing been very light. The most satis- 
factory statistics for the year are those 
of business failures, the number for 
1897 being only 13,099 compared with 
15,112 in the year previous, In pre- 





THE 


vious issues we have already alluded to 
the increase in railroad earnings and 
the enlarged output of pig iron, boots 
and shoes and electrical products. The 
cotton indusiry still appears to be 
more depressed than any other, over- 
production being the cause; but manu- 
facturers seem more hopeful in expecta- 
tion of sharing the general business im- 
provement and gaining some advantage 
through a reduction of wages and 
product. The sales of wool for the 
year amounted to 535,000,000 pounds 
compared with 345,500,000 pounds the 
year before. 

The various markets are quiet. The 
Chicago wheat deal attracts attention, 
but January deliveries declined from 
99% to 985c. Exportscontinue nearly 
double those of last year. Speculation 
in cotton continues quiet, and only the 
certainty of a big crop prevents the 
better feeling regarding this staple re- 
sulting in an advance. Both the dry 
goods and grocery trades in their 
wholesale departments are quiet as 
usual at this period of the year, but 
leading merchants are confident re- 
garding the new year, and values gen- 
erally show an upward tendency. 








READING NOTICES. 


Tue issue of Tue InpEPENDENT for the present 
week, January 6th, will be sent to those subscribers 
whose subscriptions expired December 3oth, 1897; 
but no further numbers will be sent unless the 
subscriptions are duly renewed. 





Tue people of New York and vicinity are to be 
congratulated upon the fact that they will have an 
opportunity, on Saturday evening, January 1sth, of 
hearing the * Messiah”’ under as favorable auspices 
as one could wish. It will be given by the People’s 
Choral Union of New York, with Frank Damrosch 
as director and the following soloists: Emma Juch, 
soprano; Josephine Jacony, contralto; H. Evan Wil- 
liams, tenor, and Charles W. Clark, bass. 


1898 CALENDARS. 


A very handsome calendar for 1898, made to rep- 
resent a Government mail-pouch, has been issued 
by the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway. 
It is printed in a rich brown and gold on heavy en- 
ameled card, size 8x15 inches. The calendar will be 
~~ anywhere, - 5 mane of eight cents in 

stage to covercost of mailing, by applying to A. 
i Smith, G. P. and T. A., Cleveland, 0.~- Ave. 








Chapped hands, - 


inflamed and rough skin 
may be avoided by the 
use of this soap. 

Why ?—because the 


pending CONSTANTINE’S 











of pure 
soap PINE TAR SOAP 
with (Persian Healing.) 
pine tar 


gently cleans the pores, 
while at the same time 
heals and sweetens. 


Be sure you get Constantine’s 
Pine Tar Soap(Persian Healing) 
then you’ll not be disappointed. 


Sold by druggists generally. 











Something New for the Children 


> 
i 





oh 
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“ Parlor Furniture Pattern.” Patent applied for. 


“Doll’s Furniture 
PATTERNS ”’ 


Printed on muslin. In beautiful designs, marked 
where to cut out and sew together. Use p board for 
the backs, and cotton for the filling. A pleasant and 
beneficial employment for the Little Ones at Home. 


A Supplement Work to the Industrial Side of the 


KINDERGARTEN 


For the practicability of the many ideas, viz.: De- 
sign, —s Out, Drawing, Sewing, Form Color. 
The result is an indestructible and Beautiful Toy. 

For sale at Dry Stores, or sent on receipt of 

12 Cents in Stamps 


L. V, W. PALMER MPG, CO., 43 Leonard St., New York. 
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INDE PENDENT 





Registered Trade Mark. 


‘The Linen Store” 


Annual Sale 


TABLE LINEN: 


2,500 Dozen Napkins 
2,900 Tablecloths 

To begin with we give some 
of the prices of our regular 
stock lines of goods of Scotch 
manufacture. 


NAPKINS (Dinner size) 


Per doz... .$2.00 3.00 3.50 4.25 6.00 7.00 
Reg. price..$2.50 3.50 4.00 5.00 7.50 9.00 


TABLECLOTHS 





2x2 yards, 
$1.60, 2.25 2.50 2.75 4.00 5.00 each 





Regular price, 
$2.00 2.50 3.00 3.50 5.00 6.00 each 
2x2 yards.$2.00 3.00 3.50 5.00 §.25 6.00 


Regular price$2.25 3.75 4.50 6.00 6.50 7.50 


2%, 3,3¥%, and 4 yards long at propor- 
tionate prices. 
24%4x2% yards. .$3.50 4.50 6.50 6.75 8.00 
Regular price. .$4.00 5.50 8.00 8.50 10.00 
2%x3 yards....$4.50 6.00 6.50 7.50 9.00 
Regular price.$5.50 7.50 8.00 10.00 12.00 
34,4, 5, and 6 yards at proportionate 
prices. 
Send for booklet describing 
all the goods offered in this 


sale. 


dames McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 





MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 
YEARLY SALE. 


BEGINNING THIS WEEK, 


dames MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and IIth Street, 


New York. 


January 6, i898 


Plan for the Reorganization 
OF THE AFFAIRS OF 


Welcome G.Hitchcock& Co. 


AND THE 
Estates of the Partners Thereof. 


NEW YORK, 45 WALL STREET, 
December 14, 1897. 
To the Domestic and Foreign Creditors of Wel- 
come G. Hitchcock & Co., and to all whom 
it may concern: 


Since the General Assignments I have, as counsel for 
the Assignee, critically studied the status of the es- 
tates and all the complications and litigations growing 
out of the failure. 

The liabilities are, possibly, $1,500,000. 

It is manifest from examination of the official sched - 
ules of the Assignee that even under the most able 
management the assets in hand, sold under forced con- 
ditions, cannot be expected to realize net to the cred- 
itors more than 35 per centum, leaving any further divi- 
dend to abide the result of prolonged and expensive 
litigation. 

It is, perhaps, generally known that about six years 
ago Mr. Hitchcock began his investment in carefully 
selected farm lands contiguous to New York, in West- 
chester County, between Scarsdale and White Plains, 
on the New York and Harlem Railroad, and within 
forty-two miautes of the Grand Central Station. He 
had the supporting judgment of the venerable and far- 
sighted Honorable Charles Butler, who was also an in- 
vestor in the same locality, and who became co-owner 
with Mr. Hitchcock in a part of this property. Piece by 
piece the best properties were acquired, until Mr. 
Hitcheock, at the failure, was probably the largest 
property-owner in Westchester County, holding about 
1,400 connected acres, subject only to a relatively small 
mortgage lien. It had, however, involved a cash outlay 
of half a million dollars and a lockup of capital, which 
was a contributing cause of the failure. 

The investment, of course, was made with the view 
of realizing large profits from the sale of the lands for 
villas, country residences and town lots. 

It seemed to me the wisdom of the case to capitalize 
and develop this large and hopeful investment and real- 
ize its full value under the more favorable conditions 
which the parties could themselves create; and at the 
same time bring about a large cash contribution, an ad- 
justment of all claims, the release of the Assignors, 
and a speedy dividend to creditors. As a result 1 pre - 
pared and negotiated the plan which I herewith pre- 
sent: 

The payments, conveyances and concessions which I 
asked of Mrs. Hitchcock, and which in the most high- 
minded spirit she places in my hands for the accom- 
plishment of this pian, involve OVER HALF A MIL 
LION DOLLARS. 

The principal features of the plan are as follows: 

(1.) The realization to creditors of the equivalent of 
100 per cent., payable in cash, notes, and general 
mortgage bonds, derived from che proceeds of the Gen- 
eral Assignments, the payments and concessions made 
by Mrs. Hitchcock, and the capitalization of the lands 
through a land company to be formed for the purpose. 

(2.) The organization of a corporation to purchase, 
lay out and develop said lands by construction of roads, 
sewers and other improvements, and the introduction 
of water, lignt and other conveniences, etc, To provide 
for such improvements and protect tne underlying 
mortgages by a small issue of Prior Lien Bonds. To 
create an issue of General Mortgage Bonds limited to 
the amount necessary to therewith pay fifty per centum 
to creditors. 

Any dividends paid by the Assignee in excess of such 
100 per cent. to be applied in reduction of the General 
Mortgage Bonds. 

(3.) The Land Company to be managed by the credit- 
ors so long as any of the General Mortgage Bonds or the 
notes, withinterest, remain unpaid. This to be attained 
through a trusteeship of the stock which Mrs. Hitch 
cock isto receive hereon, and which stock shall be 
voted for such board of directors as the holdersof a 
majority of the General Mortgage Bonds may annually 
nominate. 

Mr. Hitchcock to accept the presidency, and to devote 
himself largely to the affairs of the Company. 


(4.) The stock of the Land Company and the Sears- 
dale homestead to be reserved to Mrs. Hitchcock in con- 
sideration of her payments and consessions, and in ad- 
justment of all claims between the estates and herself , 
but the stock to be held by the Reorganization Trustee 
as above. 

(5.) The transfer to Wm, Nelson Cromwell, as Reor- 
ganization Trustee, and James G. Cannon, Warner Van 
Norden and Edmund C. Converse, as Committee of all 


claims of creditors and all equities of Assignors and 
other parties thereto, with adequate powers to effect- 
ively deal with every question that may arise under 
the General Assignments and the Plan and Agreement, 
and necessary to the prompt consummation of the 
plan. ‘his to secure concentration of ownership and 
unity of action. : 

(6.) Full releases to Welcome G. Hitchcock & Co., and 
the adj ¢ tion of Pri 





A CALENDAR CLOCK 
which will keep splendid time 
and shows thecorrect date in 
bold legible type is what we 
offer. Prices run from $12.80 
up, and wekeep all grades 
Also Church 
and School Clocks, Bell-ring- 


and styles. 


ing Clocks, Electric Clocks, 
and Tile 
Clocks. 


and Frying-pan 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE NO. 28. 


The Prentiss Clock Improvement Co. 


Dept. 2, 49 Dey St., New York. 








TRAVEL. 
MISS N. F. SHUNK, ¥ith 4 small party of 


oung ladies, will sa’ 
February 5th for four months’ travel in Italy, Franed 


and England, For route, terms and references, ad- 
dress Shunk, Box 155, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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—_ reson to the Agreement. 

(.) The prompt winding up of the General Assign- 
ments, and the tinal accounting and discharge of the 
Assignee. 

All parties concerned are invitedto join 
and become parties to said Plan and Agree- 
ment, and deposit thereunder on or before 
the 15th day of January, 1898, the date I 
hereby fix under Division XIII.of the Plan, 
and which creditors must avail of before 
said date in order to secure the benefits 
thereof. 

Printed copies of the Planand Agreement 
may be obtained from the undersigned or 
the Committee. 

Negotiable Certificates of Deposit will be 
issued by the United States Trust Company 
as Depository. 

More than a majority in interest have 
already given assurance of approval. 

I have thus the satisfaction of presenting 
provision for payment in full, and for the 
solution of all questions, within fifty-three 
days after the failure. 

Respectfully yours, 


WM. NELSON CROMWELL, 
Reorganization Trustee, 








Januaty 6, 1898 


Insurance. 





A Merchant’s Views on In- 
surance. 

CONSIDERING that insurance buyers 
are chiefly alive to the premium rate 
and take little note of the conditions 
governing that rate, and that, on the 
other hand, legislators generally view 
insurance aS a monopoly to be taxed 
and restricted, it is very pleasant to 
hear from a business man, who con- 
fesses his ignorance, declares his desire 
to know, and proves that he is study- 
ing. At a recent underwriters’ con- 
vention in Chicago, Mr. H. N. Higin- 
botham, whom some may remember as 
the head of the World's Fair organiza- 
tion, read a paper on ‘‘ Fire Insurance 
from a Business Man’s Standpoint,”’ a 
subject he has good title to consider, as. 
he isa member of the dry-goods house of 
Marshall Field & Co. In the matter of 
credit to customers, he is constant!y con- 
sidering questions concerning the cus- 
tomer’sinsurance. Frequently the cus- 
tomer or would-be customertries to justi- 
fy his lack of insurance by urging that his 
building is well-constructed or isolated, 
or both, or even (at the other extreme) 
because his building is a bad risk and 
the rate so high that he cannot stand it. 
But this reasoning will not pass with 
Mr. Higinbotham; a business. not worth 
insuring is not worth having. Only 
when the property-owner has a large 
number of scattered risks can average 
be obtained and self-insurance be safe; 
and he is quite often compelled to re- 
fuse or cut down credit because of the 
lack of insurance. He requires a state- 
ment of condition to include a specifica- 
tion of the amount of insurance and in 
what companies, as well as the kind of 
building and its surroundings. He 
goes further, for, he says: 

‘*It is to me a note of warning if I find 
a customer either over or under insured. 
If he is over insured, I am thinking of 
the moral hazard to me in extending 
credit to him. If he is under insured, I 
am thinking of the business hazard in 
extending creditto him. I always take 
the liberty of cautioning customers who 
even temporarily carry over insurance. 
Some business men in good faith carry a 
certain amount of insurance through the 
year. When the stock is depleted by sales 
between purchasing periods, I maintain 
that if only for a month, the amount of 
insurance should be reduced.”’ 

Were he concerned in the business 
from the other direction, he would not 
insure a man who did not take and 
safely preserve at least an annual in- 
ventory and also an intelligible mer- 
chandise account subject to inspection; 
yet he doubts whether many agents 
even look at the last inventory or in- 
quire whether one was taken; instead 
of taking any thought that a man shall 
not have too much he suspects that 
most agents regard insurance as so 
much merchandise for sale, so that the 
more they can sell the bigger the com- 
mission and the better all around; if a 
man buys too much of it, that is his 
own affair, and if he has a fire the ad- 
juster will see to it that he does not 
stretch indemnity into profit. But this 
is distinctly and doubly wrong; it tempts 
men to fraud, makes the company liable 
to suffer robbery in settlement of losses 
or to enmity incurred by defending it- 
self, and deceives the public by a false 
estimate of the responsibility of the 
insured, since the amount of insurance 
carried is often accepted as a guide to 
credit. 

Mr. Higinbotham has been trying to 
form an opinion satisfactory to himself 
about supervision. He correctly per- 
ceives that supervision by the States 


THE INDEPENDENT 


must be dissimilar and that the costs 
and the various burdens imposed by it 
are borne by the public; but we cannot 
agree with him in his proposed remedy, 
to concentrate all this into one national 
and paternal scheme, especially in his 
statement that then ‘‘an insurance 
policy would be as good as a bank- 
note.” Yet, as already remarked, we 
hear with pleasure from one business 
man and hope his example may incite 
others to study insurance. 





The New York Life Insurance 
Company. 


ADOPTION OF A THREE PERCENT. 
RESERVE. 


THE late Horace Greeley said on very 
many occasions that the way to resume 
specie payment was to resume; in other 
words, the way to do a thing is todo 
it. The New York Life Insurance 
Company acts upon this principle, and 
announces that their detailed statemeut 
for 1897, to be issued later, will include 
a fund of over $16,000,000, voluntarily 
set aside which, with the policy valua- 
tion determined by the State Depart- 
ment, will be equivalent to reserve at 
3 per cent. on all its policies in force on 
December 31st, 1897. On all policies 
written after January Ist the company 
will also hold a 3 per cent. reserve, dut 
will not increase its premium rates. 
This pleases us. This action of the 
New York Life places it in the position 
of being the first life insurance com- 
pany to adopt the high standard of a 
3 per cent. reserve. For the last five 
years the indications have led close ob- 
servers to believe that sooner or later 
the life insurance companies of this 
country would be obliged to adopt 
a higher standard of reserve than 
4 per cent., which has been the 
ruling one for several years. Money 
has become more and more plenty, and 
with the natural result that securities 
of high character cannot be purchased 
at a price which will net the investor 
much over 3 or 3% per cent. A 
life insurance companyto bea genu- 
ine one must make its calculations of 
the amount of interest it is to receive 


not only for the present, but for a great 


many years in the future, as its con- 
tracts are essentially time contracts 
running no one knows how long before 
they will mature. We in this country 
are just now really getting down to 
somewhat the same standard in the 
affairs of life that has prevailed for 
many, many years in England: low 
prices for the commodities of life; alow 
rate of interest. President John A. 
McCall, of the New York Life, is to be 
heartily congratulated upon having 
taken what will prove to be an exceed- 
ingly wise step. It is in the direct line 
of conservatism and strength. 


A Notable Exemption. 


THE Tennessee Centennial Exposi- 
tion has finished its six months’ term 
and its own existence, after having 
made in at least one point an unsur- 
passable record. The total insurance 
on buildings and contents was $437,- 
309, and as there was no loss claim 
made, the total premiums, $10,755, rep- 
resent profit; that would be the com- 
mon view, and it may be for the pur- 
pose allowed, altho not quite accu- 
rate. The not very uncommon view 
would also be that the insured had 
nothing back for their money, as tho 
insurance did not exist except in pay- 
ment of loss claims. As there are not 
Expositions enough to constitute a 
class, a rate had to be made experi- 
mentally, the nearest existing classifi- 
cation being the somewhat indefinite 








one of ‘‘special hazard’’; hence the 
risk was evidently a guess with quite a 
range of chances. It is a specially 
striking instance of what is all the time 
occurring. The gilt-edged risk burns; 
the special escapes. The policy car- 
ried over its term one day, out of cur- 
tesy, makes the curtesy emphatic by 
becoming aclaim. The admirable life 
risk dies within the year; the man re- 
jected as under inexorable disease out- 
lives the examiner and all others con- 
cerned in his case. Of course these are 
exceptions, which prove the rule; yet 
the Tennessee incident serves to em- 
phasize the wide margin of. fluctuation 
within the sure ‘‘average’’ of fire in- 
surance. In the life field, fluctuations 
cannot move far from the straight line, 
the process being one of accumulation 
of known sums before a known aver- 
age date; in the fire field, the swing 
moves so far and may move so suddenly 
that companies are all the time exposed 
to wreck. Within these wide swings 
away from uniform line is the room for 
guessing. So companies guess, and 
take chances. They need to be them- 
selves constantly insured, and only sur- 
plus can insure them. Yet surplus is 
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itself a disturbance, inviting competi- 
tion, for does it not prove that prefits 
are large and sure and rates high? Yes 
—it does not. 





THE Travelers’ Insurance Company, 
of Hartford, Conn., and the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of this city have 
notified the Commissioner of Insurance 
of Kansas of their intention to discon- 
tinue doing business in Kansas after the 
expiration of this year. We wish it were 
possible for every foreign life, fire and 
accident insurance company to take a 





"INSURANCE, 








1851. 1897. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE | COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1897...... $15,546, 939 96 
LiABILITI footversvaberc de 17,205,296 3x 
1  o! aaacieatieaeiiaiad: 1:3413663 64 


Sree sane Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, paianage. 








1 79 4% OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN HARTFO 


1898 


Fighty-eighth Annual Exhibit 


OF THE 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURAN 


CE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





JANUARY Ist, 


1898. 


Assets. 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items, 


Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Transmission, ‘ ‘ I 


Rents and Accrued Interest, 
Real Estate Unencumbered, 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (1st lien), 
Loans on Collateral Security, 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market vabet;: 
e New York. - 
“ Boston, “s 
- Albany & Montreal ‘“ 
Railroad Stocks, x 
State, City and Railroad Bonds, 


Total Assets, ; : 


Capital Stock, 
Reserve for Re-insurance, e 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims, 


NET SURPLUS, . 
Surplus to Policy-holders,  . 


Liabilities. 


$815,769 49 
:032,871 37 
30,029 68 
647,000 00 
1,554,590 00 
14,800 00 
345,208 oo 
331,002 oo 
72,454 75 
82,483 00 
920,970 00 
4, 97 2,421 00 


_ BBs “$10, 819,629 29 





$1,250,000 00 
4,809,083 79 

510,749 39 

4, 249,796 II 
5,499,796 i1 





GEO. L. CHASE, President. 


P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 


Western Department, Chicago, Jl. | 
Pacific Department, San Francisco. Cal. {{ 


| CHAS. TURNBULL, Ass’t Secretary. 
CHAS. E. CHASE, Ass’t Secretary. 
COFRAN & BISSELL 
ENERAL AGENTS. 


cement Manager. 
WHITNEY PALACHE, aAss’t Mgr. 


Metropolitan Department, 50 Wall Street, New York. 
GEO. S. A. YOUNG, Manager. 


Agencies in all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada. 


Ceo. S. A. Young, Agent, 50 Wall Street, New York. 
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(eorge H. Ide, 


President. 
WM. M. ST. JOHN, 
Vice-Pres’t. 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN, 


Secretary. 


, WM. A. MARSHALL, 
Actuary. 


F. W. CHAPIN, 
Medical Director, 
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similar course. The people of Kansas 
are responsible for the present insurance 
commissioner of that State, and if fa- 
cilities for insuring their lives and prop- 
erty could be denied them, the antics 
of Mr. McNall would not prove so en- 
tertaining to them. 








Insurance Statements. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY IN THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 


WITH unfailing regularity the first issue 
of our paper in each year contains the an- 
nual statement of the United States Life 

‘Insurance Company, of this city. The 
company is nearing its semi-centennial, its 
present statement being the forty-eighth 
apnual one. It continues to increase its 
business and, of course, the benefits to its 
patrons as well. During the year 1897 its 
payments to policy-holders amounted to the 
very comfortable sum of $900,878.80. Its 
assets, including its surplus as regards 
poticy-haidess of $722,507.48, were, on the 
rst of January, $7,623,100.54. The company 
is well managed, is conservative in its ideas 
and at the same time is wide awake ty the 
times in furnishing would-be insurers with 
desirable forms of policies. George H. 
Burford is President, C. P. Fraleigh, Sec- 
retary, and A. Wheelwright, Assistant 
Secretary. 
HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Every one must be interested in fire in- 
surance, therefore every one should be in- 
terested in reading the magnificent report 
of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford, its eighty-eighth exhibit. The 
Company has made most wonderful strides 
during 1897. It has increased its assets by 
upward of $400,000, its reserve for rein- 
surance and for all unsettled claims stands 
about the same, while its net surplus has 
been increased a million dollars, now stand- 
ing at $4,249,796.11. We shall look for the 
appearance of the statements of other fire 
insurance companies with interest to see if 
the Hartford Fire is a pace-maker, One of 
the most widely known and one of the 
ablest fire underwriters in the country, Mr. 
George L. Chase, is President of the Hart- 
ford Fire, and P. C. Royce is Secretary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
NEW YORK, 


i. REMSEN LANE, President. 


HOWARD P. GRAY, 











CHARLES L. ROE, 


Vice-Pres’t. Secretary. 
CHARLES A. SHAW, JOSEPH McCORD, 
2d Vice-Pres’t. Ass’t Sec’y. 





AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND 
TOWNS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
THE 


Lancashire Insurance Co. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 


DIGBY JOHNSON, Gen’! Manager. 
Office, 25 Pine Street, New York. 





EDWARD LITCHFIELD, Manager. 
HENRY M. FAIRCHILD, Asst. Manager. 





COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


(LIMITED,) 


OF LONDON, 


Cor. Pine and William Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


Provident 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, - $31,636,776 
Insupanee in Foree, 118,000,000 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excelient and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 








THE INDEPENDENT 
FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF > 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1897. 





Dr. 


To Reserve at 4 per cent. 


Actuaries’ Table (N. Y. 
State standard,) including 
Givkdents 5. $6,798,229 00 


Toclaims in course of settle- 





ment, proofs received..... 26,480 33 
To claims in course of settle- 
ment, no proofs received.. 59,505 00 
To premiums paid in advance 3,833 94 
To liability for lapsed poli- 
cies presentable for surren- 
GORE sooner eisss asses she us> © 3,430 00 
To accrued rents and unpre- 
sented accounts, etc....... 9,314 79 
To surplus as regards policy- 
PROB sis ces Nes ease 722,507 48 
2S Raa Somes Sey Sa $7,623,100 54 


BALANCE SHEET. 





Cr. 


By bonds and mortgages. ...$4,654,808 80 
By United States and other 


lies sida ch cbh cose RE 3,702,403 33 
By real estate..... ........ 488,200 00 
By cash in banks........... 59,890 73 
By cash in office............ 3,150 53 
By policy loans and premium 

RES reach Gace Wineu sisi 404,856 59 
By loans secured by collat- 

RSP as ase Sipe pc 13,735 58 
By balances due by agents, 

ROR 055 «6's oon 6 dsls ses 21,526 67 
By interest accrued......... 86,252 14 
By deferred premiums, less 

cost of collection......... - 77,723 25 
By premiums in course of col- 

lection, less cost of collec- 

MOGr cea sbaees 6 Se han ekeet $12,556 94 

WGtMR rns sid ctl oe tht oe $7,623,100 94 


PAYMENTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS DURING 1897, DIVIDENDS, 
DEATH CLAIMS, MATURED ENDOWMENTS, Etc., $900,878.80. 


DIRECTORS: 


Henry W. Ford, 

Henry C. Hulbert, 
James R. Plum, 

George G. Williams, 
Anthony Wallach, 
Oliver P. Buel, 

Edw. Van Volkenburgh, 


Charles P. Fraleigh, 
John P. Munn, M.D., 
George H. Burford. 
Alfred 8, Heidelbach, 
Alfred Wheelwright, 
Francis L. Leland, 

E. H. Perkins, Jr., 


John J. Tucker, 

D. H. Houghtaling, 
Thomas Russell, 
Edward P. Steers, 
Charles E. Patterson, 
John M. Toucey, 
Solomon W. Albro, 


Geo. E, Fisher, 
Donald H. Toucey 
Clarence H. Kelsey, 
Charles W. Dayton. 





OFFICERS. 


GEORCE H. BURFORD.......... President 
CG, B.. FRALGIGR... .0ssape06- pinhtueneced Secretary 
A. WHEELWRIGHT.......... Assistant Secretary 
WILLIAM T. STANDEN............0.00- Actuary 
BRTHMUE CC. PERE oc 0scvecasngenty oven Cashier 
De CFI svn cenapsinccodssscncy Medical Director 





FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, 
Pres. Chemical National Bank 
PRPEEee = F< DAVIE s ccc tv occtascsvacesesved Builder 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 
Pres. Imp. and Tr. National Bank 
FASS Fe Pic snnns es 00csscieccen sess Leather 





Home Office, 261, 262 and 263 Broadway, N. Y. 





It costs you 


To learn what offer we can make you. 


NEW MUTUAL INVESTMENT 


The 


LIFE CONTRACT 


issued by 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


surpasses anything in the market. 


Get a fac simile policy showing 


AT YOUR AGE the full schedules of annual GUARANTEED VALUES IN 
CASH, in PAID UP INSURANCE, of ANNUAL ADDITIONS to the sum 
insured, and of EXTENSION OF THE TERM of the insurance in case of lapse. 











You will find it to your interest to do this at once. 





A. A. MOSHER, Eastern Manacer 


NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA. NEW JERSEY, CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND 


TELEPHONE 4275 CORTLANDT 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





(Have you seen our latest Accident Policies ?) 





The Lincoln Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
45, 47 AND 49 CEDAR STREET, N.Y. 


J. C. HATIE, Gen. Manager, 


E. E. CARLEY, Asst. Gen. Mgr. 


TELEPHONE—4322 Cortlandt. 


Writes Liberal Lines on First-class Mercantile and Manufacturing Risks. Ap- 
plications solicited. 3 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE 





COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
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Without Parallel. 





THE Sunday edition of a prominent 
New York journal, recently republished 
a pamphlet which had been originally 
issued in 1846, and in which was set forth 
a statement of the great private and cor- 
porate fortunes held here in New York 
City at that time. It forms comparative 
reading that is especially interesting 
now, not only because the city has taken 
on anew name and greater dignity, but 
also. for the reason that hardly any of 
the private fortunes of half a century 
ago amounted to as much as a million 
dollars, while half, or even a quarter of 
that amount was regarded as enormous 
wealth. The changed attitude of public 
opinion on this subject alone is the 
strongest possible evidence of our city’s 
marvellous growth. 

Even more interesting than the growth 
of individual holdings, since 1846, is the 
exhibit of the capital then invested in 
banking and insurance in the city. The 
combined capital of the banks was then, 
it appears, a little less than $28,000,000, 
and the twenty-five insurance companies, 
fire, marine and life, enumerated in the 
pamphlet, counted up not quite nine mil- 
lions of dollars among them all. 

Of the twenty-five insurance com- 
panies of various kinds, five then had 
more capital than The Mutual Life (then 
but three years old), while one other, the 
North River, had the same amount, 
which was $350,000. 

It scarcely seems possible that any con- 
cern, no matter what its character might 
be, should have enjoyed such a growth 
as the Mutual Life has had in the fifty 
and more years that have passed since 
that pamphlet was first issued. Facts 
speak for themselves, however, and the 
unswerving course which the Grand Old 
Mutual has pursued fromthe very first is 
sufficient explanation of the position of 
proud pre-eminence which now it holds. 

There is one thing in particular of 
which The Mutual Life may well be 
proud, and that is, while few if any other 
aggregations of money, either private or 
corporate, have grown to such dimen- 
sions from so modest a figure within the 
same time, its own unparalleled success, 
in this respect as in all others, is marred 
by no act of injustice or treachery, but is 
distinguished by absolute impartiality 
and the soundest business management. 

The reader of this should prove his 
wisdom by enrolling himself among those 
who have already enriched themselves 
by the aid of this best of companies. 
This very day he should see some one of 
its agents and take the initial steps to- 
ward an increase in his fortune and peace 
of mind. 
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NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897, 
Capital Stock, all cash.... .... .... $1,000,000 00 


unds reserved to meet all liabilities : 
Re Insurance Reserve, Legal Stan- 


ja 
Unsettled Losses and other Claims be 598-889 eg 


1,037,580 14 
Total Assets, January ist, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 


E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
8.R.STILLMAN. Assistant Secretary, 


AMERICAN 
- FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 

Eighty-Sixth Annual Statement. 


1897, 









Cash Capital. .......cccccsceeserseecserceeresees $500,000 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims 1,560,056 
Surplus over all Liabilities..................++ 465,734 


Total Assets. Jan. 1st, 1897.... $2.525.790 56 
TAOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 


We can supply Files or Binders for 
THE INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 
26 numbers, post-paid, for $1.00. 
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NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


The Oldest International Life Insurance Company in the World. 





JOHN A. McCALL, President. 





Total Insurance in Force, - 


$875,000,000. 





Held by over 800,000 Policy-Holders, who ARE the Company, who OWN the Company, and who 
ALONE receive the PROFITS of the Company. 


‘Nos. 346 & 348 Broadway, New York, December 31, 1897. 





HE Company having closed its books for the year 1897 
at noon to-day, announces that it has insured during the 
year 63,000 individuals, in the sum of over 


$134,000,000 


of insurance on which the first premiums have been paid to 
the Company in cash. This is 


$14,000,000 


more new insurance than the Company placed in 1896, and 
the Company now has over 


$49,000,000 


more insurance in force than it had a year ago. 

These results have been accomplished at a lower expense 
ratio than that of 1896. 

During the year the Company has paid in death-losses on 
the lives of 2,756 policy-holders, 


$9,752,000. 








URING the year the Company has paid to its living 
policy-holders, in maturing policies and other cash 
benefits, over 


$9,100,000. 


During the year the Company has loaned direct to 6,190 
of its policy-holders, on the sole security of their policies, 
upwards of 


$3,400,000, 


at 5% interest, without fee or other charge. 
During the year the Company has paid to its policy- 
holders in dividends 


$2,500,000, 
which is about 


$350,000 


more than was paid in 1896. 


CHAS. C. WHITNEY, Secretary. 








Special Announcement to Policy-Holders. 


This Company has for some years past held and reported a reserve upon its Accumulation 
policies higher than the standard of any Insurance Department in the United States. It has 
now decided to take a further step in advance, and the detailed Statement for 1897, to be 
issued next week, will include a fund of over $16,000,000 voluntarily set aside, which, with the 
policy valuation determined by the State’ Department, will be equivalent to a reserve at three per 
cent. on all its policies in force on December 31, 1897. 


On all policies written hereafter, the Company will also hold a three per 
cent. reserve, 


BUT WILL NOT INCREASE ITS PREMIUM RATES. 


The forthcoming Statement of this Company will, therefore, be based 
on a higher standard than ever before adopted by an American life insur- 


ance company. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 
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Old and Young. 
Pallida Mors. 


BY WILLIAM JAMES BAKER. 


To him within this casket’s straightened 
bed, 
May words oi love be said? 
No more by ways or short or long he 
fareth, 
Nor here nor there he careth. 
Time is not brief, space is not cramped; 
unwed 
From earth, here lies he, dead. 


But yesterday Doubt, with short steps, 
him led; 
Now hath he wings instead ? 
Wafts here, or there, more swift than 
lightning flareth ? 
Eternity compareth 
With Life as Being with some shadow 
fled. 
What mysteries hath he read ! 


His mortal feet with toil did Godward 
tread; 
Beyond bounds hath he sped ? 
Or waits he till the Archangel’s trumpet 
blareth, 
Before God's throne he dareth, 
And still with us, tho we break bitter 
bread, 
Who erst on his love fed ? 


Burrao, N.Y 





A Father and a Mother. 


A STUDY. 


BY ANNIE FLINT. 


THE sun—a July sun, blazing hot— 
beat down upon the river and shone 
vertically along the palisades, throwing 
its blinding glare over the hills of the 
east shore and on the rails of the Hud- 
son River Road. In the distance 
sounded the whistle of a train that had 
just passed. The man at the switch 
lifted his head to listen. One of the 
group by the river’ssedge came forward 
hastily. 

‘Look a-here, Willet, what did you 
go back there for? That train ain’t 
comin’ this way. You’re off duty; do 
you understand? It’s my time now. 
That’s all right, old feller; gimme 
here.” 

Tears streamed down the speaker's 
face. The man at the switch turned 
to him inquiringly, then stared be- 
yond at the others who drew to- 
gether as if to screen something that he 
must not see. There was a fogginess 
in his head, which made understanding 
dificult. Of course, Mitchell could 
take the switch; it was Mitchell's time. 
He had a feeling that he would never 
be clear-headed again, never be worth 
anything more to the Road. He took 
an unsteady step in the direction of the 
men, and two of them sprang to his 
side in an instant, while one hung back 
before the something that he must not 
be allowed to see. Their features 
worked and their voices trembled in 
explaining how, at the little railway 
station and at the boat-house a few 
rods off, they, too, had heard the boy’s 
cry, had seen his struggle in the 
water. Run as they would, they had 
not been in time to save him. Then 
they broke down utterly and sobbed, 
and the fog lifted somewhat from Wil- 
let’s brain so that he could hear their 
voices, while his hand was wrung vig- 
orously many times. The fog shut 
down again, and he was puzzled. What 
was it they kept saying had happened? 
What had he tried todo? Day in and 
day out the boy had ducked and 
splashed in the few feet of water near 
the bridge where his father had his 
post. There’d never any harm come 
to him. But now he’d cried aloud for 
help, and his father’d had to hear him, 
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had to see him die! The horror of the 
thing, the terrible shock to the man’s 
nervous system, isolated him for the 
time being from any appreciation of 
human sympathy. He attempted to 
walk and staggered, shivering under 
the intense heat of the sun. He had 
the instinct of a wounded animal to go 
home. On the brow of the hill above 
stood his neat frame cottage with a path 
roughly worn between the bridge and 
his own door. The high-road, much 
the longer way, wound, leisurely down 
the hill. Willet shambled inthe direc- 
tion of the road; he and the boy always 
went by the path. 

With a sensation of the greatest re- 
lief, the men followed, one carrying the 
little drowned body, and two others so 
moving that they could still manage to 
shield it from its father’s eyes. Mit- 
chell stayed behind on duty at the 
switch. ~The air was full of the happy 
twitter of birds, the hum of insects, 
the distant rumble of wagon wheels 
and the lazy paddling of river craft, 
which make up the thousand and one 
sounds along the Hudson in summer- 
time. The sad little procession had 
gone two-thirds of their way, when 
suddenly other music burst upon their 
ears. A woman’s voice, round and 
comfortable, with a touch ofthe brogue 
in it, was singing cheerily: 

“‘Oh! whin will my lo-ove come ba-ack to 
me? 

Some bright summer day in the morn- 

ing, 

Some bright summer day in the mor-orn- 

ing!”’ 

It was Hannah Willet—Hannah go- 
ing about her household duties, and, 
perhaps, ready to step to the kitchen 
porch and signal her man Jim and her 
boy, as she usually did at the hour 
when Mitchell or Dougherty took Wil- 
let’s place at the switch. If she came 
on the porch now she would see them. 
Dougherty, lumbering along at Willet’s 
heels, turned sick at the thought. 

‘For the love o’ the Lord, Connolly 
bhoy,’’ he whispered thickly over his 
shoulder, ‘‘run up to the house, will ye 
an’ sthop the singin’. Do it widout 
killin’ her. She’s got to have the news 
broke before her heart is.” 

Connolly handed the dead child to 
the man nearest him and nodded. Then 
came a fresh burst of song, louder then 
the first, clearer, nearer, which seemed 
to swing down the hillside and strike 
the men [ull across their faces. 

‘“*Oh! whin will my lo-ove come ba-ck to 
me? 

Some bright ’’— 

The voice stopped. It neither broke 
into a shriek nor a moan. It simply 
stopped short, as if ruthless fingers had 
seized the poor singer by the throat and 
held her. Hannah Willet stood on her 
kitchen porch. 

There was nothing for the men now 
but to.go on and face her as best they 
could. They had the impulse to turn 
and run, which the bravest, they say, 
will have in a moment of supreme dan- 
ger. 

‘“‘The Lord help us!” groaned 
Dougherty again, with a piety that was 
newtohim, ‘‘Sthand stiddy, bhoys. 
Ye’ll not see poor human critters in 
much wuss throuble. I’ll do the ex- 
exphlainin’.”’ 

Connolly seized Dougherty by the 
arm and jerked him _ backward. 
‘‘Look a-there!’’ he whispered, excit- 
edly. ‘‘Do ye mind that, now! See 
him!” 

With the others Willet had paused 
irresolutely. Then he dully raised his 
head and saw his wife. A quick sob, 
and he strode forward, erect, both 
hands outstretched. ‘‘Hannah!’’ he 
-ried, brokenly—‘‘ Hannah!’’ It was 


the first time he had spoken since the 
accident. 

In a pitiful attempt not to under- 
stand, the woman glared wildly from 
one grief-stricken face to another, all 
the youth and happy good-humor of 
her own looks blotted out. Finally her 
glance met her husband’s and rested 
there. The terror of apprehension 
faded from her face, giving way before 
a compassion that was divine in its self- 
forgetfulness, that transformed her 
from the plain wife of a common work- 
ing man into the very embodiment of 
tender, womanly pity. To Willet she 
seemed by a superhuman intuition to 
have understood everything. The 
only words that could warm through 
the numbness around his heart she 
spoke. Theone phrase that was tick- 
ing clock-wise in his brain, she re- 
peated aloud for him, and so took away 
half of its torture, ‘‘ You had to see 
him die,’’ was what she said. ‘‘Oh! 
my poor man! my poor man! Little 
Jim was drownded, and you couldn’t 
save him!’’ 

‘«Give him to me,’’ she commanded 
Connolly, holding out her arms for her 
child. ‘‘Let him lay here on my 
breast, like he did whin a slip of a 
baby. It'll make his father’s heart 
easier to see him so.’” 

She gathered the body to her bosom, 
and she folded Connolly’s coat more 
tightly around it and began softly to 
rub the shock of damp hair on the cold 
little head. It should be dry, dry entirely, 
or it might do him hurt; his mother 
wouldn’t ever let him stay cold like 
that! No, she wouldn’t never. ‘‘ Poor 
Jim, poor Jim!’’ she went on, still keep- 
ing up that instinctive, motherly chaf- 
ing of the child in her arms—‘‘ Poor 
Jim! You had the hardest, Jim! I 
couldn’t ha’ been there an’ not killed 
myself, forgetful of you. It was you as 
brought him home. You came all that 
cruel way to bring him to me. Oh, Jim, 
Jim darlin’!” 

Her voice was less unnatural now; it 
had dropped to a note of human dis- 
tress that was fast bringing her toa full 
realization of her pain. Tears, which 
Willet was as yet unableto shed, rained 
down her cheeks; but she was not con- 
scious that she wept. The men began 
to shuffle awkwardly away, muttering 
their clumsy words of consolation. 
They need not have taken the slightest 
precaution in the manner of their go- 
ing; neither Willet nor his wife re- 
membered they had come, nor knew 
when or how they left. Timidly Jim 
drew near and laid reverent fingers upon 
Hannah's sleeve- It was good to touch 
her and feel that she was there. Under 
her all-comprehending pity he was able 
to speak and think once more. She 
humanized him into himself. . 

‘« Lay little Jim on his bed, Hannah, 
darlin’,” he said, gently. ‘‘There 
can’t come no harm to him no more. 
The rest of my days I'll have his call 
a-ringin’ in my ears. He was down by 
the bridge, you know, where it’s so 
shaller an’ safe, an’ he a-splashin’ an’ 
a-laughin’! Then he called; suddent, 
sharp. He drownded afore I got to 
him. Oh, my God! afore I got to 
him!”’ 

The woman shook herself free of his 
hand and stepped back. 

‘‘Afore you got to him?” she re- 
peated, in a voice that was hushed in 
very wonder. ‘‘He drownded afore 
you got to him, an’—an’ little Jim 
called—little Jim called.’’ She paused 
for breath, then went on with an effort, 
as if the breathing hurt her: ‘‘I thought 
first that you had to see him die while 
you was tryin’ to save him; but it wasn’t 
true. He was there in the water, an’ 
he called, an’ you couldn’t get to him.” 
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She dropped her face a moment over 
the dead child. When she raised it, it 
was set hard, pitiless. ‘‘A mother’s 
feet would ha’ carried her,” she whis- 
pered only just above her breath; ‘‘an’ 
he was mine the same as yours. You 
let my boy die. I never gave you no 
right to let my boy die.” 

Slowly, deliberately, she turned and 
entered the house. Willet stood where 
she lefthim, motionless, staring straight 
ahead. From the bridge at the foot of 
the hill the men gazed upward, watch- 
ing. They saw Hannah move, and 
Dougherty drew a long breath of satis- 
faction. ‘‘It’s well wid ’em now, poor 
things,” he announced, sagely. ‘The 
wust is over. They bore it bravely, an’ 
they stood by each other. Did ye see 
how Hannah took to comfortin’ Jim 
from the first? You’ve got to leave 
throubles to time, anyways; but praise 
be to all the saints an’ the angels of 
glory! the wust is over whin folks is 
lovin’ an’ sympathizin’ enough to keep 
each other up.” 


New York Ciry. 





Elsa. 
A STORY OF NORTH DAKOTA. 
BY E. H. KING. 


IT was in December that Mrs. Olson 
broke her leg, and sent for Elsa to come 
home. My children cried when she 
climbed into her father’s wagon and 
lumbered off behind the slow-footed 
oxen. Neither she nor they thought 
then that those same oxen would fur- 
nish the occasion for an exhibition of 
bravery and good sense of which any 
one might be proud. 

If Elsa had not had such a cheerful 
soul she would have cried too, for she 
knew there was not one comfortable 
thing about her father’s house. 

She knew there was only one living- 
room, and that it had only one window 
in it. She knew that the little, sod sum- 
mer kitchen leaked like a sieve. She 
knew that to get down cellar for potatoes 
she would have to lift up a trap-door in 
the floor, and drop herself down like a 
spider, and that the getting out of this 
hole was not unlike the getting out of 
a good many other ‘‘ holes”; a good 
deal harder work than the getting in. 
She knew that she could throw a cat 
through the little sod stable where the 
oxen lived. 

But no matter how uncomfortable 
things were, she always found some- 
thing to be thankful for. 

She used to tell me how glad she 
was that their one window looked 
south and their one door looked east; 
for in winter, when they had to have 
the door shut, the window was just 
right for allthe sunshine. In the sum- 
mer when the window must be shaded 
because of the heat, and the door must 
stand open for light, how nice that it 
was on the cool side of the house! She 
was so glad their cellar wasn’t deep, for 
how could she get out of it if it were ! 
And how much better to have it under 
their one warm room, even if she did 
have to move the table every time she 
dropped herself down into it; for, as it 
was, nothing ever froze there. She 
was so glad that the floor of their sod 
kitchen sloped so that the water, which 
ran through the roof, would all run out 
away from their living-room. How bad 
it would be if it ran into the house in- 
stead of out! 

But even her bright nature failed to 
find much cause for gratitude when she 
remembered the oxen in theif ram- 
shackle shed. She had the kindest 
heart in the world, and to see a helpless 
creature neglected gave her the keenest 
misery. But she used to say that she 
was glad her father had oxen instead of 
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horses; for horses needed so much more 
care and food and shelter. Oxencould 
live around the straw-stack half the 
winter. 

So she went home that December 
day, sorry to leave her comfortable 
quarters and my loving children, but 
willing and glad to make life a little 
easier for her mother, and with never 
a thought except to do cheerfully what- 
ever her hand should find to do. 

In a few weeks a very strange thing 
happened. It rained. Now the ‘‘old- 
est inhabitant ” had almost never known 
rain to fall in North Dakota in January. 
But there had been a great many mild 
days, and when at last the rain fell 
straight down, softly and quietly, with- 
out any wind, just as it used to do 
‘‘back East,’’ we all forgot that we 
were in the land and season of bliz- 
zards. 

Elsa’s father decided to go up to 
town with one of his neighbors. He 
thought he would be back by four 
o'clock, but, if he were not, his twelve- 
year-old son Olaf was to shovel out the 
stable so that the oxen could be shut 
in if it turned cold. Now Olaf and his 
father were as like as two peas. Each 
would work like a beaver at the thing 
he enjoyed doing, Olaf at wood-carv- 
ing and his father at the violin, and 
forget all about the empty manger and 
broken door hinges. If Elsa had been 
twenty instead of sixteen she would 
have perhaps taken account of her 
brether’s nature, and followed Myles 
Standish’s advice: ‘‘If you want any- 
thing well done, do it yourself.’’ But 
she was only just beginning to learn 
the lessons of life; so after her father 
had gone she tidied up the house, put 
out all her pans and kettles and tubs 
to catch soft water, filled the stove with 
lignite coal, nursed and watered the 
little myrtle-tree, which her mother 
had brought with her from Norway, 
got their simple dinner of flak-bréd 
and coffee, and then concluded to go 
to one of their neighbors, about two 
miles away, to borrow a certain pat- 
tern for crocheted lace. Her mother’s 
knitting and crutches were by her side; 
Olaf was close by the window, carving 
a salad spoon with some skill and great 
delight. Everything was as right as 
could be, and she went out into the 
gentle rain, and followed the trail 
across the prairie with a quiet heart. 

If there is one thing a Norwegian girl 
loves to do above all others, it is to 
crochet. A new pattern is more fas- 
cinating than books or dresses or beaus, 
and Elsa and her friend, Karin, were 
wont to go deep into the delightful 
mysteries of the art, and to evolve lace 
and insertion of cobwebby fineness and 
real beauty. 

So they worked away together, for- 
getful of the lowering temperature and 
the waning afternoon. Suddenly a 
great wind struck the house. There 
was no longer the plashing touch of 
rain on the south windows. Instead 
there came out of the west what seemed 
to be avolley of grape-shot. In five 
minutes Elsa was on her way home, 
with the wind at her back pushing her 
along as tho she were a toy balloon. 
Fortunate it was fur us all that Elsa 
was large and strong. With her well- 
shod feet and uncorseted waist, her 
short skirts and her shawl drawn tight 
over her head, she sped along before 
the wind, now and again crouching on 
her knees to catch her breath and let 
some particularly vicious blast go by. 
She told me afterward that all she 
thought of during that run (for it could 
not have been called a walk) was how 
thankful she was that the wind was not 
in her face. 


Darkness had come before sh& 
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reached her father’s house, breathless 
and panting, her heart thumping as tho 
it would jump right out of her mouth, 
and her back coated with ice. Had 
her fathercome? No. Had Olaf taken 
in the oxen? No, he forgot. Did he 
know where they were? Well, he saw 
them over on. the west side of the 
straw-stack late in the afternoon when 
he went out for a piece of wood for his 
carving. I think brave Elsa would have 
cried or scolded then, if there had been 
time. Doing neither, she said: ‘‘ Olaf, 
you go and get the lantern, quick; 
we’ ve got to get those oxen right off.’’ 
And out they went into the tempest, 
for by now it was nothing less. A 
dozen steps over the slippery ground 
brought them around the corner of the 
house, into the teeth of the wind. 
Down went Olaf, and away the lantern 
would have rolled if Elsa had not 
caughtit. In another minute the light 
was out, and they were both on the 
ground holding fast to each other and 
to an obliging post, while the wind 
roared and raged above them and the 
sleet lashed their bare faces. Get- 
ting back into the house as best 
they could, they relit the lantern. 
Then Elsa tied handkerchiefs over 
their faces, just leaving their eyes ex- 
posed. The lantern was strapped to 
Olaf’s waist, a candle was set in the 
kitchen window, and they started out 
once more. Bending almost double, 
keeping the lantern between them and 
moving with the greatest care, some- 
times crawling on hands and knees, 
they reached the straw-stack which was 
only a few rods from the house. There 
they found the poor animals standing 
right in the face of the wind, blind, 
dazed, their heads hanging, their bod- 
ies incased in ice, and their limbs bend- 
ing under them. Elsa shouted at them, 
but their ice-covered ears failed to hear. 
Holding the lantern close to their heads 
she saw that they were breathing with 
the greatest difficulty because of the ice 
about their nostrils. To get that off 
was the first thing to be done. Put- 
ting her warm hands over the nose of 
one of the oxen she bade Olaf do the 
same to the other; and there they held 
them till the frosty covering was melted 
and the poor beasts began to lift up their 
heads a little and breathe more freely, 
The next thing she did was to unstrap 
the lantern from Qlaf’s waist and push 
it under the edge of a wagon-box lying 
near, leaving it so its light would be 
safe from the gale and yet be visible 
from the house. In putting the lantern 
out of the wind she struck a loose 
picket-stake, and at once found some- 
thing to be thankful for. 
They tied the strap to the horns of 
the weaker animal. Olaf began to 
pull, and Elsa to beat and prod with 
her providential picket-stake, while 
they both shouted and encouraged as 
well as the storm would let them, and 
the poor beast began slowly to move its 
ice-bound limbs. The wind was at their 
backs, the candle beamed bravely at 
them, and they soon had their charge 
on the sheltered side of the house. 
Before they rested a minute they went 
back for the second ox, which was 
coaxed and dragged up beside its mate. 
Only one who has been out in a prairie 
storm can understand how their lungs 
ached and their knees shook when they 
went into the house and dropped down 
beside the table, where their mother 
had hot coffee ready for them. But 
their strong young hearts soon pumped 
fresh blood through their veins, and 
they tackled the last half of their diffi- 
culty as bravely as they did the first. | 
Taking quilts from the bed, they 
wrapped them about the icy bodies of 
the rescued oxen. _ With hot water 


they sponged out the eyes and ears and 
noses. They turned the great heads 
out of the wind, and then considered 
the problem of where to house the crea- 
tures for the night. Shelter they must 
have; the stable was impossible. It 
was plain that they must get them into 
thesod kitchen. And how? The door 
wa: much too narrow to let the great 
bodies through. Well, then the door 
must come off; and at it they went with 
a will. 

Elsa’s strong arms plied ax and ham- 
mer and saw, and she found time to be 
thankful that the sods were shrunken 
so much that the work was compara- 
tively easy. But even when the door 
and its casing were out, the opening 
was still too narrow, and the sods had 
to be chopped away with the ax. This 
was almost the hardest part of their 
work of tearing down, but it was done 
at last, and with much thumping and 
prodding the bewildered beasts were 
housed and the door braced up against 
the opening. Never was there a more 
tired girl than Elsa after she had 
changed her wet clothes and sat down 
beside her mother for their evening 
prayers. 

But in telling me about it she seemed 
never to think of her own bravery, 
only of how glad she was that she hap- 
pened to be at home; and she wondered 
a little at the fervor with which her 
quiet mother thanked God for her good 
daughter. 

Brave, modest, cheerful Elsa! you 
don’t know that you are brave and 
modest and cheerful; and if, perchance, 
you read this little sketch of yourself 
(which may easily happen), you will 
only wonder why any fuss should be 
made over just the doing of one’s duty; 
you were glad to do what you did. 

Yes, Elsa, there lies the secret of 
your cheerfulness; you ‘‘do your duty 
with joy.’’ And when I think of you I 
always remember what Kingsley says 
about his Amyas Leigh: ‘‘ He spent his 
life just doing the right thing without 
thinking about it, because the 
spirit of God was in him.’’ 


Pop-Corn. 


BY J. MERVIN HULL. 


THE North Wind roars upon the hill; 
The deep drift hides the window-sill; 
The frosty nail starts from the beam; 
The Dog-star darts a shivering gleam; 
The humming stove is cherry red; 
The apples’ spicy odors spread ;— 

As rosy skies precede the morn, 

These truthful signs foretell pop-corn. 


Take down the lantern from its nail, 
Bring out the newest, brightest pail, 
Trip up the attic’s dusty stair, 

And fill the pail with rice-corn there. 
Make every rattling door-latch fast 
Against the whistling, wrestling blast; 
Be sure the fire is burning well, 

And then sit down the corn to shell; 
And as it rattles in the pan 

Find merrier music if you can. 


Now take the popper from the wall, 
And in it let the kernels fall; 

Then on the ruddy stove, with skill, 
Just keep it moving, never still; 
And as it swishes to and fro 
Delightful visions come and go. 


It is the breezy breath of spring, 
When bees awake and robins sing; 
The wind that woos Anemone 

And stirs the leaves on every tree. 


It is the dashing of the fall, 
Deep-hidden under maples tall, 
All overhung by maiden-hair; 
And melody of birds is there. 


It is the rustling of the leaves 
When lovely Minnehaha weaves 
A mystic path around the corn 
Before the coming of the corn. 
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Snap! 
Snap, snap! 
In the depth of the popper the game has 
begun, 
And the fat little brownies are bursting 


with fun; 

Fairly splitting their sides with a shriek 
of delight, 

In their great transformation from yellow 
to white. 

They are popping and hopping in feats 
acrobatic; 

They are rending and blending in whiffs 
aromatic; 

See them flying and trying in vain to be 
proper! 


Hear them splitting and hitting the top 
of the popper! 

Not a moment’s cessation of musical din 

Till the last of the brownies a word has 


put in,— 

Only one little jade in a corner has 
stayed, , 

With a grim resolution to be an ‘‘old 
maid.” 


The snowy mound is growing fast,— 
But hark! what sound comes on the 
blast? 

A smothered sound of laughter low, 

The frosty creak of trodden snow ;— 

The door flies open, and, pell-mell, 

Come trooping John and rosy Nell, 

Then Mary, Charley, Lizzie, Ned, 

Trim little Jane with six-foot Fred; 

The friends of school and youthful days, 

With greetings true and merry lays, 

With lips that laugh the frost to scorn, 

Have come to keep the Feast of Corn. 
Weston, Mass. 


A New Year’s Gift to the 
Company. 
BY LOUISE R. BAKER. 


IN a beautiful valley between the 
Virginia mountains are the greatest 
Alkali Works in the United States. 
Jerry Green, walking rapidly down a 
wood-path from his home in the moun- 
tain, smiled to himself in an amused 
way as he looked at the several long 
buildings and the ‘‘ wells’’ dotting the 
landscape. There were five or six huge 
buildings besides the various sheds, 
and there were fourteen wells. Some 
people declared that the derricks over 
the wells despoiled the landscape of its 
picturesqueness; but to practical eyes 
like Jerry’s the derricks were a beauty 
in themselves; they meant prosperity, 
and there would soon be twenty wells 
instead of fourteen. Formerly these 
wells cost a hundred and sixty dollars 
each; now they were bored and built 
forthe sum of eighty dollars. Jerry 
thought with appreciation of Mr. Kirk, 
the new manager of the wells. 

_ But the boy’s smile of amusement as 
he walked down the wood-path had 
nothing whatever to do with the build- 
ings or the wells as far as their pros- 
perity was concerned; it had to do 
with them in connection with Jerry him- 
self,aged fifteen, tall and lithe and some- 
what ragged, if the truth must be told, 
with a bright face and keen gray eyes. 
Long ago Jerry’s grandmother had 
owned the ground on which now stood 
the Alkali Works and the Salt Works 
combined. She had sold it fora song, 
thatis, for a double-barreled shot-gun, 
a big brass kettle and a pair of tongs. 
Subsequently the land was sold and re- 
sold, increasing in value at each dispo- 
sition, until the last seller had retired 
with a fortune and a handsome house. 
It was then that Jerry’s grandmother 
began to grumble over her bad bargain. 
The old woman, however, did not 
grumble long, it was not her way; she 
began to prophesy instead. The time 
would come, she deciared, when the 
land, together with the buildings and 
the wells, would return to the Greens; 
indeed, the time would come very soon, 
Jerry Green would live to see himself 
ich and prosperous, the proud owner of 
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the Works in the valley; yes, the lad 
would be able to laugh without bitter- 
ness at his grandmother’s bad bargain. 

Jerry worked in the caustic building 
of the alkali plant, his duty being to 
scrape the spilled caustic into the cans 
and to seal and mark the cans. The 
general superintendent told him pleas- 
antly that the way to become one of 
the Company, or the entire Company, 
was to drive steadily ahead, throwing 
his whole heart into the work in the 
caustic department, and by degrees 
mastering the business. ‘* Be honest 
and industrious and always on time,” 
he said. 

Every boy in the land has a chance 
to rise; American Jerry knew that very 
well; but it was amusing to think of 
himself as even one of the Company. 
But he threw his heart into his work 
in the caustic department, and deter- 
mined by degrees to master the busi- 
ness. He might, in time, be madea 
manager and live in one of the Com- 
pany’s handsome houses. Jerry Green 
was not conceited enough to look for 
more than that. 

The sun was shining down brilliantly 
upon the winter world as the boy 
tramped along, swinging his dinner- 
pail cheerily. He met the general 
superintendent, and the big man spoke 
to him pleasantly, and inquired after 
his grandmother. Every one was ac- 
quainted with Jerry’s grandmother. 
Every now and then the old woman 
would come down out of the mountains 
to visit the Works. She was very 
familiar with the details of things under 
those acres of roof. She liked to count 
the engines’ on her fingers, and she 
would laugh contentedly when she 
came tothe ends of her fingers but 
not to the ends of the engines; and she 
was in great admiration of the little 
engine from England that kept up with 
the great American engine alongside, 
tho its busy arms must move twice as 
fast. She had a contempt for the fool- 


_ish visitor who went rushing so gladly to 


the ‘‘cooling-room,’’ not knowing that 
it was the alkali that was doing the 
cooling, and that the ‘‘cooling-room ” 
itself was one of the hottest places in 
the Works. 

She took as great an interest in the 
wells as did Jerry himself. She knew 
the depths of the wells before the salt 
water was reached, and about the pipes 
laid underground through which the 
salt water brought up in the wells by 
the vigorous pumps was carried to the 
Salt Works and the Alkali Works to be 
boiled down in the huge vats. And 
she knew, what a great many of the 
visitors never will know, that the 
ammonia used in the making of the 
alkali was purchased away from the 
Works. 

The old grandmother was anxious 
that Jerry should learn the business, 
but she was opposed to his working in 
the department that resembled a street 
in a town with the snow piled on each 
side of it; for the men shoveling the 
alkali out of the hoppers and carting it 
away were pale of face and their hair 
turned red. ‘‘ They loses their teeth,”’ 
she said, very sharply, on one occasion, 
stopping in front of no less a personage 
than the general manager; ‘‘it ain’ta 
healthy place for a boy. I want Jerry 
to learn the whole o’ the business, sir, 
that’s what he’s here for; but I want 
him to learn fast in them places where 
the head turns red or’.the forelock 
when they wears a cap and the teeth 
fails out, and over to the big hopper 
where they’ve done give the haulin’ o’ 
the alkali to a man because the mule 
sickened and died. Jerry is a smart 
boy, and he’ll not take overlong at any 
part if he’s pushed,”’ 
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Jerry came into the long white 
street-like apartments of the building 
one morning with a message from the 
manager of the caustic department. 
There was a merry party of young peo- 
ple being shown through the Works, 
and the boy stood a fow moments lis- 
tening to the questions a pretty red- 
headed girl was putting to the young 
English workman who had been des- 
ignated as guide. She looked as if she 
belonged in this very department of 
the Alkali Works, only that her hair had 
a beautiful luster upon it that the red- 
turned heads of the workers did not 
possess, and the pallor of her face was 
healthy pallor. 

‘« What is the alkali called when it is 
in ¢hzs condition ?’’ asked the girl, as 
Jerry stood listening. 

‘It is called soda hash,’’ 
young Englishman. 

‘«And what is it called when it’s 
heavy?” questioned the girl, evidently 
going over her subject a second time. 

‘« Soda hash,’’ answered the English- 
man. 

‘* But when it is put together, the 
heavy and the light ash, then what is 
it called ?’’ 

‘«Soda hash,”’ saica the guide. 

‘«Oh!”’ cried the girl. 

Even when Jerry returned to the 
marking of the caustic cans, he con- 
tinued to think of the red-headed girl 
and her questions, and her expression 
of bewilderment when she cried out 
‘*Oh!’ He said afterward, in bitterness 
of spirit, that it was the red-headed girl 
who made him make the mistake he 
made that morning. It is true it was 
his first mistake, and he had been in the 
employ of the Company for thirteen 
months; but it was a tremendous mis- 
take; he marked the cans with the 
wrong number. Even Jerry did not 
know of his mistake until a week later, 
when the caustic was sold and paid for, 
and there was a loss of five dollars on 
each can. When he heard of it he 
walked out of the Works and did not go 
back again. This mistake had occurred 
once before to his knowledge. John 
Tristram, from Ohio, had marked the 
wrong numbers upon the cans, and had 
been promptly discharged. Jerry de- 
clared to himself, savagely, that he 
would not wait for his discharge. 

The old woman in the mountains was 
in a terrible statc over the mistake and 
the boy’s desertion of his post. She 
still maintained that the Works would 
in time become the property of the 
Greens; but she was very old and 
she had drunk in those foolish words 
of the general superintendent and had 
come to rely upon them asthe sure way 
for Jerry to become one of the Company 
and then the Companyin one. She 
begged the boy to go back and ask to 
be reinstated; she tried to hobble down 
the mountain to intercede for him; but 
she was suffering with rheumatism and 
could get no further than the first 
chestnut-tree. Jerry was stubborn; he 
would do nothing whatever. The Com- 
pany was not in the habit of forgiving 
mistakes. 

‘« Prosperous and rich,” muttered the 
old woman, ‘‘and proud—ay,he’s proud 
a’ready, too proud for his own good.’’ 

Jerry Green was perfectly aware that 
he was proud. His wages had kept 
things comfortable in the house on the 
mountain, but there was little work to 
be found outside the Company’s plant. 
His pride turned to bitterness as the 
days went by. Christmas came and 
went without preparation or festivity, 
and New Year came on apace. The 
boy was ragged and disreputable- 
looking. He had always indulged in a 
new suit of clothes and a pair of boots 
at Christmas times, He resolved that 


said the 


he would go away over the mountains 
and seek employment in an iron-mine; 
but something. he knew not what— 
fate it was, his grandmother said— 
seemed to keep him in the neighbor- 
hood of the Alkali Works. 

He had held his young head high and 
looked out eagerly upon the world; 
now he slouched along with his eyes 
upon the ground. He had lost money 
for the Company. He fell to wonder- 
ing, in case he found employment in 
the iron-mines over the mountains, how 
many years it would take him to pay 
back the money lost to the Company 
by his careless mistake when thinking 
of the red-headed girl. 

He hung about the stores after dark 
and listened to bits of news regarding 
the Works. It may be that the story 
of the shot-gun, the brass kettle and 
the tongs gave to the Greens a right to 
be interested in the Works. Jerry 
Green acknowledged that he loved the 
Works passionately, as he stood look- 
ing down upon them in the valley below 
one moonlight night. He walked 
quickly after that, taking long strides 
as he followed the railroad that ran to 
the huge buildings. But Jerry did not 
go straight ahead to the buildings. He 
gave a nervous laugh and stopped 
short. He had almost imagined it was 
morning, a morning of the past; he 
had almost felt his pail in his hand 
as he swung along. He turned into 
one of the sheds and sat down, burying 
his face in his hands. He was poor and 
ragged, cold and hungry. He raised 
his head a minute and laughed aloud, 
a shrill, contemptuous laugh. He was 
thinking of his grandmother’s prophecy 
that he was one day to possess the Al- 
kali Works. 

As the boy sat there in the silence 
that fell upon him after that con- 
temptuous laugh, he became conscious 
of voices on the other side of the shed, 
voices lowered, it is true, but fierce and 
vindictive. He did not recognize the 
voices, but the meaning of the words 
came to him with a kind of horror. 
These men had been discharged from 
the Works, and they were planning 
their revenge; the Works were to be 
burned that night. The New Year’s 
morning would show to the world the 
smoldering plant, ‘At one o'clock,” 
said the roughest of the voices, and 
the other voice r&peated ‘‘at one 
o’clock,’’ and the conspirators moved 
away; but Jerry Green still sat in the 
shed with his head in his hands. The 
years of prosperity rolled away and the 
eyes, still covered by the boy’s hands, 
saw a wide green valley where there 
was an ‘‘elk lick.’’ Then he was in the 
midst of the Civil War; the valley was 
dotted with the companies from the 
different States making their own salt 
in simple fashion, boiling it down in 
great kettles, while about on the hills 
were the fortifications. Once upon a 
time the green valley had belonged to 
his grandmother, to the poor old woman 
living on the mountain who perhaps at 
that moment was cold and hungry. 
The boy clinched his teeth. Who are 
men that they should be hard on one 
another? He had made a mistake, but 
he would never have made it again, 
and he would in time have paid the 
money back to the Company. But he 
had not been discharged, like John 
Tristram, from Ohio; he was glad 
of that. Then he thought again 


of his grandmother's prophecy, and 


again he laughed aloud miserably. 
Then his heart stood still. The 
prophecy had been fulfilled; the 
Works were his. He could let them 
burn to-night. At one o'clock the 


fires would be started. By morning the 
great American engines and the little 
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engine from England, the new caustic 
plant that, after all, was nothing but a 
trial, the most magnificent collection of 
machinery in the whole United States, 
would be melted iron and broken bits. 
The salt, that years ago had been but 
a portion of the elk lick in the valley, 
would help the firealong. There would 
be no stopping that tremendous fire. 
The Works were his. He could let 
them burn, or—he could hand them 
over to the Company. He could make 
a New Year’s giftto the Company. Yes, 
surely the Company deserved a magnifi- 
cent gift from the boy who had not 
waited for his discharge. He bit his 
lip and rose and went to the end of the 
shed. What a glorious moonlight night 
it was! He walked slowly along the 
track. The electric lights shone out 
from the windows of the Salt Works and 
sent a glow of light through the shad- 
own thrown bythe building. The Salt 
Works at night are very beautiful. The 
thought of their beauty sank into the 
heart of the boy whose grandmother 
had traded the old elk lick for a double- 
barreled gun, a brass kettle and a pair 
of tongs. He went on, still walking 
slowly, until the walls of the Alkali 
Works were before him. The engines 
were working hard to-night, the little 
engine from England keeping up with 
the great American engine alongside. 
These engines seemed like human be- 
ings to Jerry Green. He had heard of 
big fires, but he had never thought of 
any one being wicked enough to fire the 
Alkali Works. He gave a sob. He 
was wrought up and hungry; and it was 
a great responsibility to own, even for 
a few hours, such a wonderful thing as 
the largest alkali works in America. 
He picked up a bit of paper from the 
ground and fumbled in his pocket for 
a pencil; then he held the paper to the 
wall and wrote the following: 

‘* Watch the Works to-night especially; 
there is a scheme afloat for burning 
them.”’ 

Only the beautiful full moon and 
Jerry’s heart knew that at that moment 
he was absolute owner of the Works, 
and that he was voluntarily making a 
present of them tothe prosperous Com- 
pany;.and the moonlight was lenient to 
Jerry’s ragged clothes and showed his 
face with a-strange beauty upon it. 

The New Year’s day was calm and 
cloudless. The people in the valley 
stood together in knots, talking exci- 
tedly. There had been an attempt to 
burn the Works in the night. The 
knowledge had come to Mr. Dillon, 
the bookkeeper, by means of a note 
thrust hastily into his hand as he sat 
at his desk. He had taken the note 
and not paid any attention to the giver; 
indeed, the man had thrust the note 
through the bars and dodged and run 
away as if he did not care about being 
identified; he had worna hat down over 
his eyes. Two men had been arrested 
inthe act of firing the Salt Works. If 
the Salt Works had caught fire there 
would have been no saving of anything. 
At one o’clock the wind had blown 
strong in the direction of the alkali 
plant. The people caught their breath 
when they thought of it. 

Jerry Green walked along the valley 
in his ragged clothes. A great glad- 
ness was upon him when he looked at 
the huge buildings all intact and at the 
wells whose utility was undisturbed. 
Unconsciously he held his head high. 

Suddenly a hand was laid upon the 
boy’s shoulder, 

««Jerry Green,” said the kind -voice 
of the general superintendent, ‘‘ why 
did you run away like a coward? Why 
didn’t you let the Company have the 
opportunity of giving you another 
chance ?”’ 
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The boy looked up incredulously. 

‘«The Company can afford to lose a 
few dollars now and then through a 
mistake,’’ continued the general mana- 
ger; ‘‘but it never can afford to losea 
good hand. How are you ever going 
to possess the Works if you turn your 
back on the business?” He was laugh- 
ing, of course. ‘Jerry, Jerry, I’m 
ashamed of you for deserting your post. 
You are not the kind of a boy to make 
the samé mistake a second time. Come 
back to your work to-morrow. You 
hear ?” 

‘« Yes, sir,’’ 
bly. 

In this way the Company, in turn, 
bestowed upon him a New Year’s gift. 

«« And I’ll be honest and industrious 
forever and ever,” said Jerry, as he ran 
away home to tell the good news to his 
grandmother, the prophetess. 


GERMANTOWN, Mp. 


Pebbles. 


Cholly: ‘* Are you positive she is not 
in?” The Maid: ‘‘1 am; I’d lose my job 
if I wasn’t.” —Puck. 


muttered the boy, hum- 





...‘° Why is it that college men spend 
so much money?’ ‘‘ Well, their parents 
generally make allowances for that.’’— 
Princeton Tiger. 


....‘‘ How are you to-day?” asked the 
doctor. ‘‘ Oh! I’m feeling all right,”’ re- 
plied the patient who was paralyzed on 
his left side.—Harvard Lampoon. 


. Passenger: ‘‘ Let me off at Minute 
Street.’’ Conductor: ‘‘ Thereain’t nosuch 
street to my knowledge.’’ Passenger: 
“Oh, well, Sixty-second Street will do!”’ 
—Philadelphia Record. 


.-A famous punster, upon being 
asked to makea play of words upon any 
subject given him then and there, said 
that he could doit. ‘* What is your sub- 
ject?’ he asked. ‘‘ Well, the king,” re- 
plied his companion. ‘‘ The king is no 
subject,” instantly replied the clever wit. 
—Short Stories. 


..A great many new additions have 
just been presented to the Peabody Muse- 
um by ‘‘an unknown friend.’’ We makea 
few selections from the many interesting 
things received: A wag from the ‘“‘ Tale 
of Two Cities.”” Some water from ‘‘all’s 
well.’’ The rollers from the ‘‘ shades of 
evening.”’ A drink from a ‘‘ sand bar.” 
A rocker from the ‘‘cradle of the deep.” 
A free lunch from the Sandwich I[slands. 
— Yale Record. 


..We append a few testimonials 
which may be of benefit to proprietors of 
patent medicine: ‘‘I have been unable 
to walk without crutches for many years, 
but after using your liniment I ran for 
office.’” ‘‘I lost my eyesight four years 
ago. Iuseda bottle of your eye-wash 
and I saw wood.’’ ‘‘I have been dumb 
ever since I was married, but the day 
after using your remedy I had a speak- 
ing likeness taken at the photog- 
rapher’s.’’ ‘‘I have been deaf for 
many years, but after using your oint- 
ment I heard that my aunt had died and 
left me $10,000.— Boston Commercial Bul- 
letin. 


.-‘‘Gentlemen, you do not use your 
faculties of observation,” said an old 
professor, addressing his class. Here 
he pushed forward a gallipot containing 

-a chemical of exceedingly offensive smell 
‘* When I was a student,’’ he continued, 
‘*T used my sense of taste.’’ And with 
that he dipped his finger in the gallipot, 
and then put his finger in his mouth. 
‘* Taste it, gentlemen—taste it,’’ said the 
professor; ‘‘and exercise your percep- 
tive faculties.” The gallipot was pushed 
toward the reluctant class. One by one 
the students resolutely dipped their fingers 
into the concoction, and, with many a 
wry face, sucked the abomination from 
their fingers. ‘‘ Gentlemen, gentlemen,”’ 
said the professor, ‘‘I must repeat that 
you do use your faculties of observation; 
for had you looked more closely at what 
I was doing, you would have seen that 
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the finger which I put in my mouth was 
not the finger I dipped in the gallipot.”’ 
Home Journal. 


.’ Twas the night after Christmas, and all 
through the flat 

Every creature was wide-awake—bar- 
ring the cat; 

The stockings were flung in a heap ona 


chair, 

Quite empty of candy St. Nick had put 
there. 

The children were all doubled up in 
their beds, 


With pains in their tummies and aches 
in their heads. 


Mamma heated water, while I, in my 
wrapper, 

Was walking the kid (who is not a kid- 
napper); 


When out in the street there arose a 
re clatter, 
And I put down the kid to see what was 
the matter; 
Rushed _ - the entry, threw the door 
open w 
And found an old gentleman standing 
outside. 
I looked at him closely, and realized 
then 
’Twas the doctor I’d sent for that morn- 
ing at ten 
He was dressed in an ulster, to keep him 
from chills, 
And reed were bulging with box- 
es 0 
He pow 4 fo the nursery and opened his 


Full of 4 fresh paregoric and strong ipe- 
cac; 

Rhubarb and soda-mints, fine castor-oil, 

And pink sticking-plaster, rolled up in 


a coil. 
The children all howled in a chorus of 


And the! kid lifted up his contralto again. 

He felt all their pulses, and looked at 
their sonenee. 

Took all of their temperatures, sounded 
their lungs. 

When he’d dosed all the children and 
silenced the kid, 

He put back his medicines, down the 
stairs slid, 

Jumped into his cab, and said to the 

river 
(In excellent humor, he’d just made a 


oe 


‘I'm twelve hours behind my appoint- 





ments, I fear; 
But I wish it was Christmas each day 
in the year!” —Life. 
Py 
Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month one or more prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during January the following prizes are 
offered: 


First PrizE.—‘ Varia,’ by Agnes Rep- 


plier. 

SECOND PrizE.—‘‘ Nature’s Diary,’ by 
Francis H. Allen. 

TuHirD PrizE.—‘ The 
Lady Betty Stair,” 
well. 

FourtH Prize.—‘‘ The Chautauqua Year 
Book,”’ by Grace Leigh Duncan. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 


History of the 
by Molly Elliot Sea- 





For the best set of answers t> this week’s 
puzzles we will send ‘‘The Unconscious 
Humorist, and Other Essays,”’ by E. H. 
Lacon Watson. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of one hundred and twen- 
ty letters, and form a quotation in which 


Coleridge sets forth his idea of humorous 


men. 
My 46, 32, 20, 96, 53 is to strike; my 72, 59, 
13, 81, 8 is a small stream of light; my 86, 89, 


62, 50, 55 is a narration; my 67, 23, 115, 2, 


103 Was a great lawgiver; my 37, 92, 118, 42, 





109 is a green substance; my 10, 76, 100, 107, 
18is shabby; my 28, 48, 70, 105, 15 is a grum- 
bling sound; my 5, 25, 79, 110. 45 is a festive 
cr joyous meal; my 98, 29, 35, 56, 120 is to 
talk in a dull, tedious manner; my 16, 112, 
95. 30, 12 is a thin cake; my ror, 6, 40, 74, 91 
is to glow; my 65, 83, 3, 114, 80 isa sweet sub- 
stance; my 22, 41, 85, 58, 52 is another sweet 
substance; my 93, 119, 27, 102, 34 is a color; 
my 64, 108, 7, 21, 87 is very thin; my 9, 78, 31, 
69, 97 are signs; my 82, 99, 4, 19, 49 is a large 
quadruped; my 111, 88, 77, 38, 51 was one of 
the minor prophets; my 43, 61, 117, 54, 113 is 
a mollusk; my 1, 17,36, 44, 68 is a secret socie- 
ty of Sicily, my 14, 84, 39, 94, 33 is a feminine 
name; my 71, 106, 73 is an exclamation; my 
11, 90, 66 is an exclamation; my 24, 57, 47 is 
a bird recently extinct; my 104, 60, 63, 116, 
75, 26 is an adjective that never will be ap- 
plied to any one who guesses this enigma. 


V. D. 
SUBSTITUTIONS. 


In the following quotation from Webster, 
one letter has been taken from eachword, 
and a different one substituted in its place. 

In be wook upor martle, is till periah; it 
be wore spon brats, tise wily effame in; is 
me ‘fear wemples, then wall cruible ints 
dusy; buy id ne fork ucon immorral miads, 
is he imsue whem wich princilles, witt she 
dust fiar or God any lose on fur wellow- 
mes, se engrace ot shose tallets sometwing 
whice sill brigeten no ail efernity. 

H. W. E. 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 


When the letters in the six following 
groups have been correctly transposed, each 
group will spell a word. These six words, 
when rightly guessed, and placed one below 
another, will form a triple acrostic—that is, 
the initials, the central letters, and the final 
letters, will each spell a word. 


FREAT RC 
BR P.3 SS ES 
w:.O 23: FF) =. .N 
s wo BR OVA TS 
S AR PEEL 
ge SLR A 


HIDDEN QUOTATION. 


Take out a word at regularly recurring 
intervals, and find a quotation from a poet 
of the eighteenth century. 

A poor old lame man who is waiting out- 
side wants to speak with you, but he will 
wait a little, if you would prefer, here on 
the long bench below the terrace. Neither 
you nor I can satisfy his wants for he tells 
me that he desires a home. Little guesses 
hethat we long for tbe same blessing. 

AS 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 23. 


BisticaL Acrostic.—1, Abimelech (Judges 9); 2, 
Hezekiah (2 Kings 20); 3, Ajalon (Joshua 10); 4, 
Barak (Judges 4); 5, Deborah (Judges 4); 6, Ishbi- 
benob (2 Samuel 21); 7, Nimshi (2 Kings 9); 8, Abi- 
gail (x Samuel 25); 9, Hiel (x Kings 16); to, Bena- 
tah (1 Chronicles 11); 11, Ehud (Judges 3); 17, Eglon 
(Judges 3); 13, Rahab (Joshua 2 and 6); 14, Menhib- 
osheth (2 Samuel 9); 15, Elisha (2 Kings 4); 16, Sam- 
son (Judges 14); 17, Hur (Exodus 17); 18, Agee (2 
Samuel 23). Initials—Ahab, Dinah, Beer, Mesha. 





The prize for December 9th was won by 
Miss G. R. Steiner, Baltimore, Md. 


Crutches Must Go 


When Hood’s Sarsaparilia Comes and 
Drives Out Rheumatism. 


The two cannot dwei] together. Rheu- 
matism is a disease of the blood. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla purifies the blood. It cures the 
aches and pains which make this season a 
dread to so many people. Don’t dally with 
liniments or local applications. Cure rheu- 
matism at once by taking 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 














are the best after-dinner 
pills; aid digestion. 


25c. 









always 
insist 
upon 
having 
their 
shirts 
made of 


Pride of the West 


Muslin—‘'as fine as linen, as soft as silk.’’ For 
sale by ree. Retailers and Men’s Furnishers. a 


Sears. | 

















Sees, uniform in 1e,the and flaver 
I deliver all orders in this and adjacent cities free. 
Frei; ~ repaid by railroad and steamer to all points 
with miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
pie m—- and careful attention 
Send for price list of choice F NA Groceries. 
CALLA 


Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St.. New York 
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Tee and SEPARATORS. 


ever made. 


and see for yourself. 





No. 257 and any desired particulars. 





Don’t forget that you have been promising yourself and 
family that Cream Separator just as soon as you had a little 
money in sight and things looked brighter. 
for the farmer now than for ten years past. 
wise and safe a purchase a day longer—you can make it_xow and 
there could be no better time. 
saving money for you ¢o-morrow. 
faster in proportion to its cost than any other investment you 

Now that the time has come don’t make the mis- 
take of trying to save a little b 
third class machine which is “‘c 
only. Get the dest and hence the ¢ 
most and serve you longest. 


They look brighter 
Don’t put off so 


Put it in ¢o-day and it begins 
It will save and make money 


buying an imitating second or 
yf on paper and in first cost 

eapest in that it will save you 
If you are in doubt i in any way try 
Send for new “‘ Baby”’ or Dairy catalogue 





‘THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


RANDOLPH AND CANAL STS., | 
Chicago. 


74 CORTLANDT ST., 
; New York. 
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INFLAMMATIONS, 






FOR ALL 
PAIN 





CATARRH, 


HEMORRHAGES. 





2AKES 
FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 
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fi SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 








Beet-Sugar Making on the 
Farm. 


Dr. H. W. Wiey, Chief Chemist of 
the Agricultural Department, has fur- 
nished the following information to The 
Agricultural Epitomist on the making of 
beet sugar at home: 

“‘Any tarmer who is equipped with a 
cider-mill for rasping the beets, a cider- 
press for expressing the juice, and an evap- 
orator suitable for making sorghum mo- 
lasses, can produce a crude beet sugar. As 
a rule, this sugar will not be very palata- 
ble, because it is not refined and contains 
the salts and bitter principles which make 
raw beet sugar and beet molasses, as a 
rule, unfit for table use. {it will be, how- 
ever, an interesting object-lesson to our 
farmers to demonstrate the fact that the 
sugar beet itself contains sugar, and that 


the latter can be made in the crude way I 
have mentioned above. In this way the 
making of sugar in a small way by farmers 
may prove a stimulus to the industry and 
do great good. 

‘“‘Farmers, however, should not be de- 
ceived by the expectation of being able to 
make their sugar in a successful way com- 
mercially. The successful and profitable 
manufacture of sugar can only be ac- 
complished in expensive factories, equipped 
with all the appliances necessary to 
make a pure refined sugar. Only the 


pure refined beet sugar can ever be- 
come an article of commerce. In this 
the beet differs from the sugar-cane, be- 
cause the latter will give a sugar which, 
even in the crude state, is palatable and 
marketable; in fact, many people prefer 
crude cane-sugar to the refined article on 
account of its containing the aromatic 
principles of the cane, which give it an 
odor and flavor very acceptable to most 
palates.” 








DRY BRONCHITIS. 


From Dr. Hunter’s Lectures on the Progress 
of Medical Science in Lung Diseases. 


THERE is another form, called dry 
bronchitis, in which the matter expecto- 
rated is neither profuse nor watery nor 
purulent. It is a glutinous kind of stuff, 
of a bluish white or pearly gray color. 
The chronic inflammation which causes it 
thickens the mucous membrane, thereby 
narrowing the tubes through which we 
breathe, and shortening and oppressing 
the breath. Often tubes of considerable 
size become completely clogged by this 
tough phlegm, causing great difficulty of 
breathing. 

Of all the forms of bronchitis, this is 
the most common. ‘‘In France,” says 
Laennec, ‘‘ fully one-half of the people 
are found, on careful examination, to 
have thickening of some portion of the 
mucous lining of the lungs, caused by 
dry bronchitis.” It isthe most insidious 
of lung complaints. Those suffering 
from it have at first only a slight cough; 
it may be only atrifling coughing spell in 
the morning; they havea chilly sensation 
in the forenoon, and toward evening are 
feverish. 

There is always a feeling of more or 
less tightness and oppression in the 
chest, which is relieved from time to time 
by coughing up a quantity of the tough, 
jelly-like matter before described. Some- 
times the cough comes on in paroxysms, 
attended by great oppression and dis- 
tress, like asthma. On inquiry ofa per- 
son so affected if he has any lung trouble 
he will almost certainly answer, No, and 
yet during your conversation will perhaps 
hack and raise this jelly-like mucus half 
a dozen times. 

Here we have a lung disease which 
directly tends to consumption, and has 
most of the symptoms of that disease, and 
yet is not consumption at all. When it 
ends fatally, as it often does, an exami- 
nation of the lungs reveals neither tuber- 
cles,ulceration, nor the bacilli of tubercu- 
losis. 

In such cases death generally results 
from suffocation caused by a sudden at- 
tack of congestion, which, supervening 
on the chronic disease, fills the lungs 
with viscid mucus that the patient, in his 
weakened condition, is unable to raise. 

Bronchitis is not generally treated with 
success, because the proper remedies are 
not applied to the diseased tubes within 
the lungs. I had the good fortune some 
years ago to discover and successfully 

apply a local treatment for this and other 
lung complaints. I made the air which 
the patient breathes the carrier of the 
remedies which are necessary for his 
cure. Instead of sending them ona round- 


about through the stomach and general 


system, I introduce them directly into 
the air tubes and cells of the lungs, where 
the disease and all the danger lies, and 1 
know by ample experience that this treat- 
ment is the only hope there is for the 
cure of any form of bronchial or lung 
diseases. 

(To becontinued.) 
ROBERT HUNTER, M.D., 
Specialist in Lung Cases, 

No. 117 West 45th St., 

Jan. 3d, 1898. New York. 

NoTre.—Readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
who are interested in Dr. Hunter’s work 
will receive his books FREE by address- 
ing him as above.—Adv. 


(Signed) 
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, Importations 


of the finest 
Macaroni and 
richest, most delicious cheese 
are used in 


Vor Goings 


Macaroni ana Cheese 


Prepared with Tomato Sauce. 












Appetizing—satisfying. Quickly made ready. 
At grocers. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
330 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


No Geagy, Tomato Catsup is rich- 
est, purest, best. Xs 


Wrapped in a handsome car- 


ton —its distinguishing mark. er 
“Common Sense Ear Drums” 
ness and H Noises, whe 
Medical skill fails. The only 
Scientific Aural Sound Conductor 


Relieve all conditions of Deaf- 
in the world. Safe to wear, 
comfortable, invisible, no 
dangerous wire or metal at- 
tachment. Recommended by 
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le —, 
q EAR WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 


206 Trust Bidg., Louisville,Ky. 
Ofees ; 1122 Broadway, New York. 


NERVO-LEPTINE. 








Y stop THAT cougn~ 


before it is TOO LATE! 


De. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time. 


**HALL’S BALSAM is the best Cough Medicine and 
Consumption remedy” has been said over and over 
again. 

Every family medicine closet should contain a 
bottle, ready for immediate use. 


For sale by all Druggists. 
25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
rd HALL’S BALSAM. a 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


The Manufacture of Cotton. 


Part I. 





BY SELDEN B. OAKLEY. 


FEw persons, aside from those whose 
business it is to study statistics, or whose 
vocation is related to the subject, have 
any idea of the importance of cotton as a 
factor in our commercial life; and hence 
the prominence of the industry of cotton 
manufacture. Consider cotton a moment 
from the statistical point of view. At 
the New York Cotton Exchange about 
thirty million bales are sold each year 
for future delivery. This represents 
about four timesthe average crop. Sales 
of spot cotton average about 200,000 
bales. Next, consider it from the his- 
torical point of view, the influence it has 
had on the affairs of our country. One 
of the subordinate causes of the late 
Civil War was the invention of the cot- 
ton-gin. About one hundred years ago, 
in 1793, Eli Whitney, a young collegian 
from the North,was visiting some friends 
in Georgia. While sojourning there he 
noticed the tedious and difficult work of 
picking cotton by hand, the process of 
separating the seed fromthe fiber. The 
method was so slow that there was 
scarcely any profit in the production of 
upland cotton. This most important in- 
dustry of the cotton-growing States was 
paralyzed, owing to the slow process of 
preparing the product for the market. 
Mr. Whitney, being of an inventive turn 
of mind, sought to remove the difficulty. 
He constructed a machine which did ex- 
cellent and rapid work. The planter, by 
its aid, was able to gin his cotton so fast 
and so well that the product became 
enormously profitable. The word 
‘‘gin’’ literally means to press, to trample 
out. To gin cotton means to separate 
the seeds from the cotton by a 
machine. Whitney’s invention revolu- 
tionized the industry of the South. Be- 
fore the Civil War it was estimated that 
his invention had added athousand mil- 
lion dollars to the revenues of the South- 
ern States. The American crop had 
grown to be seven-eighths of all the cot- 
ton produced in the world. Just in pro- 
portion to the increased profitableness of 
cotton, slave lator became important, 
slaves valuable, andthe system of slavery 
a fixed and deep-rooted institution. 

The importance of cotton in commer- 
cial lite is illustrated by an anecdote. 
Some‘ years ago, in consequence of a 
heavy snow-storm, Liverpool was in a 
state of isolation from the rest of the 
world, there being no traffic by rail or 
news by letter, and indeed, nothing by 
which any opinion could be formed of the 
doings or condition of the people in that 
city. Of course, indefatigable efforts 
were made to open communication with 
London; but all was in vain, for the tele- 
graph wires had got into a state of en- 
tanglement, through the ice and snow, 
thus baffling all hopes of hearing any- 
thing from Liverpool. Bills were falling 
due in London, and were being dishon- 
ored for want of advices from the snow- 
bound city; commercial firms were fall- 
ing into discredit, and all for want of 
communication with the North. At last, 
after almost superhuman efforts, it was 
announced that the telegraph wires had 
been repaired and that news would 
shortly arrive from Liverpool. In the 
morning everybody in London rushed, 
with unseemly and un-English haste, to 
buy a morning newspaper, eagerto drink 
in a large draft of long-looked-for news. 
Public curiosity was compelled to be 
satisfied with this fact: that by the exer- 
cise of tremendous energy, a communi- 
cation had reached London bringing the 
news that ‘‘ Cotton is quiet!’ Punch, in 
its penderous way, tried to make some 
fun out of this bit of information; but the 
fact is the commercial condition of this 
raw material was of such vital conse- 
quence asto make it paramount to every 
other subject of curiosity. 

Tho the cotton plant is a native of the 
tropical parts of Asia, Africa and Amer- 
ica, its cultivation has been extended far 
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into the temperate zones. Taking the 
world over the principal commercial va- 
rieties are those known as Surat, Madras 
and short-stapled Egyptian. The variety 
principally cultivated in this country is 
of the ‘‘green seed’”’ species, the stem 
reaching from ten to fifteen inches in 
hight. The wool is long and strong- 
stapled, and in value stands next in 
order to Sea Island and long-stapled 
Egyptian. The beautiful Sea Island 
cotton is grown exclusively upon the 
islands and a portion of the mainland 
of Georgia, South Carolina and Florida, 
the saline ingredients of the atmosphere 
being indispensable elements of the 
growth. 

In 1893 the business depression came on, 
and the cotton business prospered more 
or less through these times until 1896. 
The fact that the factories had success- 
fully passed through the hard times in- 
duced many persons having idle money 
on hand to invest their funds in cotton 
mills. In this way there was brought 
about a large increase in the cotton pro- 
duction. The new mills were established 
during the hard times when the purchas- 
ing power of money was decreased, and, 
as a consequence, to-day, we are suffer- 
ing very much from over-production. 

A good many mills have been started 
by men of means who were desirous of 
securing a responsible and permanent 
position in such places at a good salary. 
This has often been done in connection 
with men who had real estate to sell. 
The same thing has also been done in 
connection with the manufacturers of 
machinery whose shops were in need of 
orders. Incases of this kind the man 
wanting the position will purchase a 
large block of stock inthe concern. The 
salary he will receive from the company 
will eventually reimburse him for his pur- 
chase, even if the mills do not earna sin- 
gle cent of dividend. The real-estate 
man puts in his land at a high valuation; 
and if he sells some of his stock at con- 
siderably less than par, he realizes a good 
price for his property. The manufac- 
turer of machinery also accepts stock in 
payment for his machinery; he, also, will 
be able to sell his stock at Jess tnan par, 
and in that way make money on the 
equipment he has furnished. The indi- 
vidual investors who have put money 
into the enterprise simply as an invest- 
ment, in small lots, take their chances on 
drawing out some money from the ven- 
ture; and such chances, it is needless to 
Say, are very unequal when you take into 
consideration the three elements that 
have been mentioned. The individual 
investor would be very much better off if 
he placed his money in an old and well- 
established corporation paying regular 
dividends, the value of whose stock is 
known inthe market. In sucha case he 
has an investment on which, in case he 
finds it necessary to raise money in some 
emergency, he can probably realize the 
amount of his purchase. 

In regard to the establishment of cot- 
ton mills in the South, the principal 
points to be noted are the very low cost 
of wages in that section of the country, 
and the freedom from restrictive State 
laws which exist in the Eastern States 
and which are a great hardship to those 
who carry on this industry. For in- 
stance, a cotton millin the South can run 
any number of hours, while a mill in 
Massachusetts is not allowed, under the 
law, to run more than fifty-eight hours a 
week. Inthe South, if they so desire, 
they can run night and day. Another 
point is that the taxation on this indus- 
try in the South is much less than itis in 
New England. Legislatures in the South 
have passed laws freeing mills from tax- 
ation for twenty years, in order to en- 
courage the establishment of this indus- 
try in that section of the country. The 
taxation of a cotton mill in Massachu- 
setts is about 2% per cent. on the capital 
stock. 

An effort has lately been made to col- 
onize the Negro in the South and induce 
him to manage the cotton factory him- 
self. Such a colony has been founded by 
an Englishwoman, Mrs. Lilian K. Ray, 
about three miles from Decatur, Ala. 
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The Negro is to be trusted to govern him- 
self and the municipality. The town is 
to havea regular corporation, the officers 
to be elected provisionally. As soon as 
there are 140 houses, occupied, the col- 
ony will receive a charter and elect its 
own officers. A large Eastern firm has 
taken the contract to build a 20,000 spin- 
dle cotton miJl. Mrs. Ray, in explaining 
the scheme, says that the plan is to col- 
onize the most intelligent and progressive 
Negroes in a city of their own, encourage 
them to build shops and factories of their 
own. Instead of fighting for recognition, 
as they now have to do, in the factories 
of the whites, they are to be encouraged 
to grow cotton and tobacco, manufacture 
it themselves and compete in the world’s 
markets. Mrs. Ray has made a donation 
of $10,000 conditional on their getting 
together and building and operating their 
factories. The idea isto raise the stand- 
ard of the race, not by charity, but by 
organizing them and bringing out what 
is best in them; not by leading them to 
oppose white labor, but by kwarmonizing 
the existing prejudice between the 
races. 

It isa difficult thing to state what are 
the earnings of cotton factories, because 
in exceptional years, when the times are 
good and there is a great demand for 
their goods, their earnings are excep- 
tionally large; but, during the last four 
years the majority of the cotton mills 
have not paid their stockholders six per 
cent. 





Farm Forecast for the New 
Year. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


No one goes ahead into a new year 
with so much ability to prognosticate the 
future asa farmer. There is no need of 
goose bones and corn-shucks; he really 
can foresee to a great degree what lies 
ahead for him in 1898. ‘‘ Father,” says 
my youngest boy, ‘‘ the blossom-buds are 
exceedingly well set on the apples, pears, 
plums, cherries, and nearly as well on 
the peaches.” This is true—that the 
blossom-bud can be seen the year before. 

Pavared by nature on our fruit-trees, ex- 

ceptinenly on the quinces and on the 

grapes. 1inesblossom on new wood, of 
spring growth; and df cowe we cannot 
tell anything about them before “iu. 
spring growth takes place. 

‘« And the wood of nearly all sorts,” he 
adtds, ‘‘is well-ripened, especially the 
raspbésrry canes. There is no sappy, 
green wootd, except on a few of the 
pears.”’ Well, that must be cut off; and 
we can count two ifects as decidedly in 
our favor for a large cro}p of fruit in 1898. 
There are buds enough for Bilgssoms, and 
they are well ripened on ripe woud. Now 
we will examine the buds themselvyes, 
and see if they are solid or soft. It i8 
possible that they shall appear to be 
perfectly ripe, and yet when cut through 
shall be soft. In this case the germ will 
be easily killed by frost, Happily we 
find this winter that the fruit-buds have 
their germs well wrapped up in solid 
folds. Such buds will stand five degrees 
of colder weather than soft ones will en- 
dure. 

“Father, the raspberry canes have 
had blossoms all over during the fall.’ 
This means the partial exhaustion of 
their ability to blossom well during the 
coming season. But the boys have cut 
off the tops almost as soon as the blos- 
soms have appeared, and the probability 
is that very little strength has been 
wasted. Strawberries have shown very 
little fall bloom, and no other crop has 
any loss to be estimated from this source. 

‘‘Well, Father,” sings out my oldest 
boy, ‘‘we shall have a fight next year 
with the tent-caterpillar; its eggs are 
glued on to every twig—even on the 
pears and plums and cherries.’’ Asa 
general rule, they only attack the apples 
and wild cherries. Now we shall be com- 
pelled to hunt the eggs, which appear in 
rings on the twigs of the trees. In that 
way half, or more than half, can be de- 
stroyed. After that in spring we will 
rub out most of the young worms as fast 
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as they hatch, and begin their web- 
spinning; and what we miss, or cannot 
get at, we will burn when the nests 
are stillsmall. Last year this pest re- 
appeared; and while some of us rigidly 
killed all that appeared on our trees, 
other neighbors let them riot, and the 
overflow will give us a serious battle 
next year. How about the coddling- 
moth? We have picked up all decaying 
apples so closely, and turned them into 
cider that there will be very few of the 
larve to enter into the ground. When 
this is done resolutely and persistenfly, 
we shall be able to clear the soil so as 
greatly to decrease the trouble from this 
source, and make spraying a superfluity. 

Now is the time, in winter, certainly as 
early as January, to cut out all plum 
knots; if not the spores will fly in Feb- 
ruary and in March to spread the mis- 
chief. I prefer to cut them in the fall. 
This pest has been greatly decreased 
during the’ past five or six years, and 
can be entirely suppressed by renewing 
the law which was in operation for one 
year, making it the right of supervisors 
to have them cleared at the expense of 
heedless cultivators. 

During winter evenings we go even 
further, and work up the doctrine of 
chances. Every good mathematician 
will tell you that there is a legitimate 
doctrine of chances. For instance, my 
boy says: ‘‘What do you think we had 
better do about buying hay? Shall we 
lay in our barns full while the price is at 
the lowest?” The discussion is based 
on the fact that a superabundant crop in 
1897 is likely to be followed bya less 
abundant crop in 1898. Then we had 
better not sell hay, but had better buy 
and store it. ‘‘ But,’’ urges one of the 
lads, ‘‘the turf is very fine this winter, 
and was not fed off in autumn: very 
closely. The sod will be well protected 
against freezing, and so the chances, 
looked at from that standpoint, are ex- 
cellent for a heavy crop next year.”’ 

Phillips wishes to know whether next 
year is not the year for the May-beetle 
to appear in large numbers. If it is the 
grubs will be at work at the roots, and we 
must expect a lot of mischief in that way. 
But it is finally decided that the beetle 
does not emerge until 1899, at least not 
in large numbers. 


When it comes to selecting crops there.<’ 


vrill again be room for careful praOphesy- 
ing. Shall we plant heavily of potatoes, 
or of corn, or of beans? This is settled 
by most planters on no other ground than 
that such and such‘a crop was profitable 
last year, or that it was unprofitable. If 
the farmer makes gain with hops or hay 
or potatoes he is likely to run in that line 
again. The result is great loss, and the 
loss may be attributed to incorrect fore- 
cast. The farmer must form a habit of 
studying foreign markets, the opening of 
~new markets, and the stock on hand in 
the.country. This can be learned froma 
first-class" agricultural paper. Then we 
count on chances and o1 ~-human nature 
combined. We say potatoes brougsh ta 
high price last year, therefore farmers 
will piant heavily this year, and that will 
bring prices down, and we will step out 
—selecting some other crop. 

So farming is anything but a mere ven- 
ture at the risk of winds and weather. 
We estimate in horticulture that out of 
ten sorts of fruits we shall always lose 
two, by unfavorable conditions; and 
probably three; possibly four. A rare 
year comes occasionally, that takes away 
more, and leaves us acrop that may be 
classed as a comparative failure. Buta 
well-adjusted farm should never be with- 
out ways of compensation. For instance, 
1897 was a peculiarly bad year in apples; 
but my boys made more cash returns 
from the poor crop than they did the 
year before from the enormously heavy 
crop. Not an apple was allowed to go to 
waste. Cider and reliable vinegar were 
high priced, and so took up all the inferi- 
or grade. Get out of your ruts, brother 
farmers, forma habit of looking ahead 
with judicious forecast, and farming will 
cease to be a failure in any of its 
branches. 
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PENDENT 


Personals. 


THEODORE MomMSEN, the famous Ger- 
man historian, has just celebrated his 
eightieth birthday. He was born at Gar- 
ding, in Schleswig-Holstein, on the thir- 
tieth of November, 1817, and graduated 
at Kiel University. He soon took a pro- 
fessorship at Leipzig, and later entered 
politics, as so many German professors 
do. He may not have always acted wise- 
ly in politics; but as anauthor and as a 
man who, perhaps, more than any one 
else, has contributed to our knowledge of 
the Roman Empire, his fame is undoubt- 
edly assured. 





.-The best after-dinner speakers in 
England are Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Chamberlain. Lord Rosebery prefers 
platform addresses with literary themes, 
but he is also master of revels in a ban- 
quet-hall. His after-dinner speeches 
are filled with wholesome humor and his 
phrasing is well turned, while there isa 
refinement of literary skill in his use of 
quotations and illustrations. He repre- 
sents better than any one else the genu- 
ine comic spirit of the English peasantry. 
Mr. Chamberlain is not only alert, buta’s 
a platform orator and political debater 
he is now unrivaled in England. He is, 
perhaps, not at his best in a banqvwet- 
room, where his argumentative powers 
are restrained with difficulty, and_where 
his sarcasms are a poor substitute for 
pleasantry. Other great En@lish after- 
dinner speakers are Lord Salisbury, Sir 
Frank Lockwood, Sir Henry Irving, and 
others. As compared with, American 
after-dinner speakers it is said that the 
English lack spontaneity ancl fervor, but 
they possess superior finish jand literary 
form. " 


.-The newly appointed Minister to 
Sweden, Mr. W. W. Tho/mas, Jr., was 
born in Portland, Me., in.%1839, and edu- 
cated inthe public scho@ls of that city 
aad in Bowdoin Colleges. Mr. Thomas’s 
connection with the State Department at 
Washington begany when he was only 
twenty-three year's old, as United States 
bearer of dispatchies, Secretary Seward 
having selected , him to carry a treaty to 
Turkey. Whille in the Ottoman Empire 
he v Was appointed Vice-Consul at Con- 
“stantinople, and finally was promoted to 

a consulate in Gothenburg, Sweden. He 
remained there three years, mastering 
the language and studying the character 
of the people, so that he is eminently 
fitted for his present calling. In 1890 
he went to Sweden and recruited a col- 
ony of fifty-one picked Swedes, returned 
with them across the ocean, sharing 
their hardships and privations, and 
founded a colony in the forests of Maine, 
which has now grown rich and prosper- 
ous and numbers 3,000 souls. Mr. 
Thomas is a prolific writer and attractive 
public speaker. His most ambitious 
work is a history of ‘‘Sweden and the 
Swedes,” written in both the English and 
the Swedish languages. 


-.-A London paper says that wn- 
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having been bitten vy the most venom- 
ous snakes with, apparently, no ill 
effects. Such deadly cultures as cholera 
germs, diphtheria, consumption and ty- 
phoid fever have been injected into her 
blood; but she has no fear of contagion. 
It has been declared that there are only 
three ways that would end this mysteri- 
ous woman’s life: the penetration of the 
ganglionic centers, just abeve the heart, 
a direct injury to the brain or one to the 
spinal cord. This story requires verifi- 
cation. 
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When served as a Break- 
fast Mush it costs less than one cent for 
each person. It is not steam-cooked, 
therefore it retains the rich, 


Nut-like Flavor 
of Wheat 


in its natural condi- 
tion. It has none of 
the coarse, gritty taste 
of cracked or rolled 
wheat. 





If your grocer does not keep it, send us 
his name and your order—we will see 
that you are supplied. 


There is but one Wheatlet; 
avoid the “just as good.” 
Booklet mailed free. 


Made only by the 
® Franklin Mills Co., Lockport,N.Y 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


$3.00 a year, or atthat rate for any 
part of a year. 


Single copies ten cents. 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years toone subscriber...... $5.00 
One year to two subscribers...... 5.00 
In clubs of 5 or more, each....... 2.00 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by writing for our Clubding List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, for 75 cents. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 


scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 





doubtedly the most remarkable and the 
strangest woman in the world is Miss 
Evatima Tardo, who altho unknown to 
the public has been a mystery to thov- 
sands of physicians fora long time. She 
is twenty-six years of age, and all 
through her life has never experienced 
the sense of touch. She can thrust pins 
into her body and all she feels is a slight 
jar. A red-hot iron applied to her skin, 
a gash made with a knife, all mean noth- 
ing to this woman; and in an hour or two 
the wound is healed. Moreover she 
has control over the circulation of her 
blood. A gash can be made where there 
is no way for a surgeon to stop the flow 
of blood, but Miss Tardo can stop it ina 
second. She is also proof against poison, 








Macbeth lamp-chimneys — 
more light and don’t break. 

Can’t you get ’em? 

What's your dealer say 
about ’em ? 





Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 


The Independ ent 


is tregularly on Sale 





in BWSTON by 


The Old Corner Boonrstore, 
283 Washtington Street. 
Congregational Sunday-St-hool and 
Publishing Soc’ety, 
Beacon and Somerst-t Sts. 
NEW YORK: 
American News Co., 41 Chambers Sti, 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 
F. H. Revell Co., 112 Fifth Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA: 

Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 
WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 

Brentano’s, 218 Wabash Avenue. 
CLEVELAND: 
The Helman-Taylor Compan pany: 
168-174 Eucli Avenue. 
HARTFORD : 
Smith & McDonough, 301 Main St. 





THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- . 























Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 











Chocolate 
Graham 
Waferettes. 


A Toothsome Morsel. 


Sold by First-Class Grocers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE NEW YORK BISCUIT Bu 
MILTON, MASS. 


BENT’S 








Bent’s Cracker Meal Recei 
Book Sent Free on ener 





FREE! | 











[TEA SET F FREE 


or Wateh, Clock. or let Set, 
with 2v pounds COCR ATOOT ERD 
std a handsome aes with 
every pound. Great 

Send for our pew illustrated 
preminm and price list. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 and 34 Vesey St., » New York. P. O. Box 289. 





You call at your Bicycle 
Dealer’s to examinz his 


"98 models, ask to see the 
“‘Serrate 


Tread” Tire, 

~the new one for "98. 

If he doesn’t happen to 
4 
; 


have one, tell him he’s 
not up to date. 


Beston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. 


Factories at Cambridgeport. 
Stores at 


Venve 


Boston. Chicago. New York Denve 
San Francisco. Toronto. Cleveland 
4 = ‘ 4 . 
London, Engiand. Montreal. Winnepeg. 
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HOWARD WATCHES 


Absolutely the highest grade watches 
county 


made in this 


For full information address 
JHE BE. HOWARD WATCH & CLOCK CO, 
8° Washington Si., Bovton. 
4) Maiden Lane, New Yo 
ae “WwW ashingion § fi < mica. 


Kitehen Furnishing. 


FOREIGN AND DOMBSTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 


EDDY’'S er ERA Tea 





LEWIS & CONGER. 


130 and 132 West 4%d St., 
NEW YORK, 


Peter Miller. 


who,7in 1853 revolutionized th whoie sys- 
terh of Cod Liver Oil maps-a¢ture by the 
simtroduction of the “‘st.awm process,” has 
now introduced a new methead which is as 
superior to the «am precesshhs that was 


othe old exa. orm 
neW Prion ath 


puri “ 


methods. By the 
Ojlis kept free from im- 
\Jes not come into contact 
with “4 rosphere at a7 time during 
acbure Molle 


Cod Liver Oil 


ts not sold im bulk, but is bottled when 
manufactured. The Oil is free from any 
disagreeable taste or odor and causes no 
eructation. 
In fiat, oval bottles only, dated. See that our name appears 
n bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphlets mailed free. 


Schieffelin & Co.. New York. 











NDENT 
Clean Hot Water 


is.as essential for health—whether 
used for washing or cooking—as clean 
cold water. Galvanized iron is used 
for range boilers, because the first cost 
is cheap. But it soon rusts inside, and 
the rough surface catches and holds 
the sediment. Afterthat your boiler 
will never give clean hot water. The 
‘‘Brown Bro.’s’’ Seamless Drawn 
Copper Range Boilers are tinned in- 
side. They will never foul, and you 
always have clean water. Is not that 
worth the extra first cost ? 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
RANDOLPH & CLOWES, 


Box 10, Waterbary, Conan. 








cno view 


rolled gold—can be pat on any sleeve 


Manufactured for the trade by 


ENOS RICHARDSON & CO., 23 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
None genuine unless stamped Benedict, and date of patent upon them 
When you write, please mention Taz INDEPENDENT. 


Goer view. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Only perfect Collar and Cuff Button made. 
Ig oblong, goes In like a wedge, and files around across the buttonbole—no wear or 
tear+-etrong, durable, and can be adjusted with perfect ease. 
button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, Broadway & Cortlandt St., N. Y, 


Booklet seat on request. 





In gold, silverand ©8D View. 


SEND FOR CIROULAK. 





sot view. 





OF FICE OF THE 


om 
tlantic 
MOTUAL’ INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, iat Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, enbrnit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the sizst of December, 1896: 
Premiums ou M, wine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1896, te Siet » December, 1896............ 
Premiums on Po licles not marked off ist 


$2,596,788 89 


January, 1996..... - 1,108,275 00 
Total Marine Prew “tums............. $3,706,008 89 
Premiams mark, ’ “ from ist January, 

1896, to Slet Decem "DET, 16 -« $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during re same 

period..... 4 , $1,249,999 0a 

“i ‘J 
Returns of Prent- 

ums and Expenses #6464%) 2 
The Company has the eae Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and City of New Y¥,_ ork Stock 

City Banks and other Stocks....".. . $7,226,905 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,980,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

OUSMMB LO BE. obi oss occ tcce seco ccssenrnsy 1,137,621 97 ), 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 843,596 96 
Cash tp Bank 175,229 % 

nan eitisetdh eg hb au secon gyikaasy cosa $11, siz, 2.188 18 

Six per cewt. interest on the ootstanding certificates 


of profits will be paid te the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, ow and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of Fepruary oext, from which date all ingerest thereon 
will cease. fhe certificates to be prod peed at the time 
of 5 ». and cancelled 

A itvidend gf Forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company Tor the year ending 
Sist Lecember, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
ow and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

















TRUSTEES: 

W.H. A. MOORE, S. DENTON SMITH a 
A.A, RAY? ee a5 ey ie om 
JO3SaeH H. c 42APMAN, ck AS. LEVERIC 
JAMES LOW, OW. FLOY DION ES, 
JAMFs G. Dk FOREST GEORGE H. MACY, 
WILLIAM DE GRO ALDRON P. BROWN, 
F(LLIGh f Whee, AX NSON W. HARD 
AORACE © %AY OSEPH AGOSTINI 
CHRIS™14 N Bei THOMSEN. VRRNON H. BROWN, 
CZARLES P. BURDETT, 'LEANDERN. LOVELL, 
desRY £, BRAWL EY TTY A 
WILLIAM BE. Apna WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
LAWKENCE TUKNURE, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
JOBN L. RIKER, PAUL L. HEBAUD, 
©. A. HAND, GEORGE COPPELL 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV BH. SCHWAB, 
GUSTAV AMA4INCK FRANCIS M. BACON, 





A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2a Vice-Pres. 
TH £ODORE P.JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1890 
LIABILITIES. ....0:+0.0006 ee Webi aN «23,624,058 92 





$2,085,948 91 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
butions are paid upon all policies 
as indorsed thereon the cash surrende: 
ce values to which the insured is 
Massachusetts Statute. 
ets, rates and values for any age sent on appli 
Company's Uffice 





Re - the 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F, TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Siatement made Jan. 1, 1897. 





Cash Capital........ ...........5. $1,000,000 ve 
Reserve for insurance in 
SG BGR iki ce eesisecc accu de 4,212,128 37 


Net Surplas......................5 2,564,218 76 
Pelicy-helders’ Surplus — 3,564,218 76 
7.776,347 13 


Safety Fund Policies issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING 4 Cedar 
Street. New York. 


F, C. MOORE, President. 


| HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 

| EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 

| CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 

| R, J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 
1 


©. &. DUTOMER, Secretary ‘Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Sireeta, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. « 1, MeBONALD, General Manager, GEO, FE, 
KLINE, A». wt General Mapager. Weerera _Daftment, 
Rialto Ballding, Chicago. 


_ RESPONSIBLE E AGEN’ NTS WANTED. 
1897, 


THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

“ After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company uuder this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

** This poliey contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of | 
travel, residence or eccu; 

All Death. Claims paid WITHOUT DI¥s- 
COUNT as soon ae satisfactory Prone; @ have 
been received, 

Active and succeset< 











ts, Wish to represent 
i 1a ing 


- Cor P85; commun cate with the ont, at 
i ti e fe ae Sitio , 261 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICERS: 
a rea Tat URFORD............ President. 





Cashier. 
Medica! Tivector. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
Pres. Chem, Nat, Ban}. 











Provident 3 life, 


A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men, Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of 
demnity for the family; temporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death whiie engaged in speculative 
operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 


We can supply Files or Binders for 
THE [INDEPENDENT capable of holdin& 
26 numbers, post-paid, for $1.00. 








January 6, 1898 


“A perfect type of the hi hest onder 
op estes tree in manufacture. 


Waller Baker &Cu's 


of Breakfast 








Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 
Nutritious. 

cosTs LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established i780. . 


STEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos, 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second: 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 


ures. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. i4th St., 
NEW YORK. 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


CRUISE 12 ORIENT, %550 


All Shore Rxcuestens, Hotels, ween 4 a., included . 
* Aller.” Feb. 5 


aaee 
vpperisae Gibraltar, Malega, Seage, Avhambra, Al- 
Pontanting le ey PT 
SIN RGYPT AND PALESTINE. 
. sone md yc . Ree on homeward trip. 
Nile crip, to Thebes, Karnak and 
by = jally chartered sieamer 


uxe 

Ane SoNie; tor Clark’s1 
Also a departure March Sth for H 

FRANK C, CLARK, 111 Broadway, x. Y. ° 


FOREIGN TRAVEL? 


Southern France and Italy Parties Menthly. 
Tours to the Mediterranean Jan, 15th, Feb. 5th and %th. 
NILE, EGYPT. PALESTINE. 
Select Party Reund the Werld. 
Send address for Programmes and Tourtet Gazett:. 
MAILED FREE. : 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, Limited. 


us BROADWAY, New York. 








"the wee | BERMUDA. 


48 toca oes by Elegant a yo tne 
Frost unknown. d 


rasseze"| WEST INDIES, 


CRUISES 
Go TO 
30 days’ trip, twenty days in the tropics. 
8.8. Pretoria 3300 tons, S.S. Madiana 3080 tons. 
For further particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
_Ageats, Quebec, 5. 5. Co., L't’d., 39 Broadway, N. Y.; 
THOS. COOK & SON.,261 Broadway,N.yY., 
orto A. AHERN, Sec’y, deere Canada. 


LAUREL . PINES 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, 
NOW OPEN. 








HORACE PORTER, Manager. 
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